ST.  LOUIS  LIME  KILNS. 


NEW-YOUK  NEWS-STANDS. 
ncwN-st;iii<ls  of  New  York  have 
1  (lone  a  lively  hiisiness  diiriii}'  the  past 
lew  weeks.  Siiiee  the  he;iiniiiii;'  of  the  e.\- 
|)osurc  of  the  Tainiuany  Frauds,  the  first  c.\- 


is  indieated  by  the  crowds  that  gather  alx)ut 
the  news-stands  which  lie  on  the  route 
“down  town.”  'file  eagerness  to  learn  the 
latest  developments  of  the  crusade  of  the 
])eoj)le  against  their  unfaithful  rulers,  re¬ 


calls  the  impatience  with  which  New  Y'ork 
used  to  await  the  appearance  of  an  “e.xtra” 
during  the  late  war.  'llie  engraving  below 
rejiresents  a  scene  in  front  of  the  Astor 
House  that  is  familiar  to  New-Y'orkers. 


claniation  of  the  ta.\-payer  on  awaking  has 
lieen,  “  Where  is  the  morning  pajKir  V  ” 
H;u'h  day  has  hroiight  its  (juota  of  evidence 
convicting  the  King.  The  interest  which 
these  disclosures  have  e.'ccited  i  i  all  chusses 
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THREE  MAGAZINE  SERIALS. 


rFHEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY.  By 

W.  P.  Howslls.  In  AttoKtie  Momtkly,  July  — 
Pecomber,  1871. 

The  chapters  of  this  charming  Serial  already  given  In 
the  Allantie  AtcmlMy,  beginning  with  the  number  for 
July,  have  excited  enthuslutic  admiration.  The  artistic 
descriptions  of  characters,  places,  and  lncident.s;  the  tine 
Observation,  which  detects  what  ordinary  spectators  either 
see  ina>lequ:tteiv  or  mus  altogether;  the  dehghtfUl  humor 
which  iH;rvades'  the  whole;  and  the  simple  beauty  of  style 
— all  these  combine  to  render  this  stoiy  by  Mr.  Howells 
one  of  the  miwt  attractive  serials  ever  published  in  an 
American  periodical. 


fFHE  NEW  SERIAL  by  W.  D.  How- 

KLLS,  in  the  Allantie  Monthly.  "  The  introductory 
chapter  of  Howells’s  Serial,  •  Theis  Wedding  Jot  snet,’ 
has  all  the  charms  of  this  author's  genius.  There  need  he 
no  plot,  and  only  the  most  trifling  incident  in  the  story,  to 
su.stain  the  reader's  interest.  Mr.  Howells  will  contrive 
to  Invest  a  simple  stroll  along  lirixartwav  with  all  the 
variety  and  entertainment  of  an  ordinary  trip  to  Europe.” 
—  Chicago  J‘oU. 


rPHEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY.  By 

W.  I).  HowBLts.  “Mr.  Howells  gives  two  more 
chapters  of  *Thbib  Wedding  Jocbnbt/  which  are 
chajiters  that  no  writer  we  can  think  cf  but  Mr.  HowcUs 
coukl  possiMy  write,  so  graceftilly,  so  interestingly,  and 
we  may  sav  delicioosly  does  he  describe  the  common 
tights  and  incidents  in  a  New^Torit  street-car,  around  a 
•oda-water  fountain  in  a  drug-store,  and  on  a  Korth-River 
steamboat.**  —  CieveUmd  tierald. 


TTOWELLS’S  “THEIR  WEDDING 

JOl'KSEY.”  Allantie  Monthly,  July,  August, 
September,  October. 

”  The  lc.-iding  article  in  |V>int  of  merit,  although  it  does 
not  occupy  the  place  of  honor,  is  a  delicious  pmse  idyl  by 
W.  I>.  Howells,  entitled  * 'I'BEiB  Wedding  Joi  enet,’  of 
which  we  get  the  flrst  instalment.  Mr.  Howells  Is  essen¬ 
tially  a  poet,  bai-ing  insight,  imagination,  passion,  and  an 
all-inclusive  sj-mpatby  which  embraces  the  world.” 


no  WELLS’S  NEW  SERIAL,  “Their 

WEDDING  JOURNEY.” 

"  The  present  sketch  Is  one  of  those  admirable  pictures 
of  hackneyed  things  about  us  which  strike  the  reader  hke 
a  new  revelation,  by  reason  of  the  wonderful  freshness 
with  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  invests  them.  He  has 
that  open  eye  and  seeing  heart  to  which  nothing  is  ordl- 
nar>-  and  common,  but  whereto  all  things  are  suggestive 
of  inttnite  emotions  and  feelings.  He  has  learned  what 
Wordsworth  so  well  knew  and  nobl>'  said : 

”  ‘  From  common  things  that  round  ns  lie, 

Some  random  truths  we  may  impart. 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 

Tliat  sleeps  and  brooi^  on  its  own  heart.’  ” 
—PiUtbargh  Commercial. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Every  Saturday’s  New  Serial! 
A  I¥ovel  by  George  Eliot. 


Kate  beaumont.  By  j.  w.  De- 

Fobest.  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1S71. 

This  is  a  b»ld,  striking,  fiiithful  picture  of  Snuthem  hfb, 
and  customs,  and  is  drawn  witb  a  master’s 


TyEFOREST’S  NEW  SERIAL, “Kate 
^  be.vumont.” 

“The  new  chapters  of  ‘Kate  Beaumont,’  the  new 
serial  by  Mr.  DeForest,  In  which  are  described  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  a  ship  at  sea  and  the  escape  of  passengers  and 
ervw  in  iHKUs,  are  pnwerfiU.  and  well  snsumed  to  a 
ilegree.  If  this  novel  continues  as  it  has  begun,  it  will 
taUe  rank  as  one  of  the  best  American  works  of  fletion.” 
— Philadelphia  Press. 


IT  ATE  BEAUMONT.  A  Serial  in 

the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1S71,  hy  J.  W.  DEFOREST. 

“  Part  IX.  of  *  Kate  Beaumont’  brings  the  story  well 
firward,  with  some  wus;iect  that  the  feud  of  the'Caro- 
hnian  Ctqiuleta  and  .Montagues  may  not  tom  out  so  tragic¬ 
ally  as  did  tile  leuil  in  Verona  M^ir  DeForest  is  entitled 
to  a  flrsi-class  gold  medal  fiom  the  temperance  folk,  for  In 
this  storr  be  has  drawn  some  striking  ami  terrible  pictures 
of  the  eoecis  of  drankenness,  as  exetmiUfled  in  the  hves 
of  the  now  fallen  chivalry.”—  Boston  Traeeller. 


watch  and  ward.  By  Henry 

~  ^  James,  Jr.  Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  1871. 

“  H.  James,  Jr.,  friun  whom  we  are  entitled  one  day  to 
expect  that  rare  gem,  a  good  American  novel,  gives  in 
the  Aumst  .kthtn’.ic  the  flrst  part  of”  Watch  and  Ward,” 
which  is  at  once  able  and  interesting— curiously  sensa¬ 
tional  and  physicu-lugical  at  once.”  —  Philadelphia  Preu. 


TTENRY  JAMES’S  NEW  SERIAL, 

XX  "  WATCH  AND  WARD.” 

“  Part  II.  of  Mr.  James’s  Watch  and  Ward  more  than 
Jnsiifles  the  high  expectations  created  by  the  flrst  Part.  ” 
—  Boston  Traeeller. 


WATCH  AND  WARD,  By  Henry 

~  ~  James,  Jr.,  is  in  the  best  vein  of  this  charming 
story-teller,  —  a  dcdiclous  intermingling  of  sense  and  sen- 
timi  nt,  pailios  and  passion,  description  and  reflection. 
Of  the  manv  serials  now  apiiearing  in  American  maga- 
Eines,  none  is  more  delightful  than  thia 


For  sale  liy  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 
JA1IE3  K.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Pablishert,  Boctoo. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


CIX  MONTHS  HENCE.  A  Novel 

hJ  iiy  the  author  of  “  Behind  the  VeU.”  I  voL  8vo. 
Paper,  78  cts.;  cloth,  $I.2S. 

“  We  must  unhesitatingly  own  both  its  cleverness  and 
Ha  power.  ....  We  And  ourselves  absorbing  every 
line,  carried  along  by  the  power  of  description,  the  Inge¬ 
nuity  of  constractlon,  the  daring  psychological  detail, 
ami  the  strange  fascination  of  a  not  over-pleasant  but 
still  most  powerfbl  story.”— Zonifon  Observer. 


A  ROLLING  STONE.  A  Novel  by 

Geobge  Samd.  Translated  bv  Caeboll  Owen. 
1vol.  8vo.  Paper,  SO  cents.  Cloth,  ^1.00. 

“Most  American  translators  of  George  Sand's  novels 
have  committed  the  mistake  of  selecting  for  translation 
her  most  moral  and  luA  her  most  characteristic  works. 
Blit  Mr,  Carroll  Owen  has  been  extremely  fortunata  in 
that  he  has  fliimd  a  novelette  —  for  It  is  too  slight  and 
brief  to  be  railed  a  novel — which  is  both  morsl  and  obar- 
acterisUc.  It  Is  an  exceedingly  Intei-estlng  alory,  and 
though  it  lacks.  In  some  degree,  the  passionate  force  of 
certain  of  Hdme.  Sand’s  novels,  K  bos  still  the  dellcarv 
and  beauty  of  her  matchless  genius.”- Aeie  Port  Oitiset . 


TTANDSOME  LAWRENCE.  A  Novel 

by  George  .Sand.  Translated  by  Carboll  Owen. 
1  vol.  8VO.  Paper,  .80  cents.  Cloth,  $1.(10.  This  is  a 
lonnel  to  “  A  Bolling  Stone,”  and  is  one  of  thoee  powerfhl 
and  attractive  stories  by  which  George  Sand  has  charmed 
and  compelled  the  ailmiration  of  the  reading  world. 
Thought,  sentiment  and  passion  combine  to  enlist  the 
atlenUon  which  this  story  will  amply  repay. 


%*  For  sole  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  poat-paid,  on  le. 
celpt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  K  OSGOOD  A  00.  Boston. 


The  Condnetors  of  Every  Saturday  have 
the  pleasure  of  announcinir  that  the  New  Novel 
by  the  Author  of  “Adam  Bede,”  “The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,”  “  Silas  Marnek,”  etc., 
has  bi-cn  secured  for  serial  publication  in  this 
Journal.  The  Novel  is  entitled 

MIDDLEMARCH, 

A  Story  of  Engliah  Provincial  Life. 

By  George  Eliot. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Author,  this 
great  story  wilt  be  given  to  the  American  public 
in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  in  advance  of  its 
publication  in  England. 

“Middlemabch”  will  begin  in  Evert 
Saturday  early  in  November. 


Our  Blnstrated  article  on  St.  Louis,  by  our 
Special  Artist  and  Correspondent,  Messrs. 
Waud  and  Keeler,  will  be  continned  in  onr 
next  nnmber. 


THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK. 

IN  discussing  a  recent  episode  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  politics,  we  construed  it  as  one  of 
the  incidents  of  a  departing  political  era ; 
and  it  happens  that  the  result,  since  de¬ 
veloped,  has  so  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
that  view  that  we  arc  warranted  in  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  broader  field  of  the  Union. 
MTiat,  indeed,  could  have  been  anticipated 
of  the  destruction  of  so  mighty  a  disturbing 
force  as  slavery,  but  that  it  should  close  the 
period  it  signalized  and  direct  the  political 
world  into  a  new  orbit?  Had  it  been  a 
mere  extraneous  burden,  the  country  could 
not  have  been  unaffected  by  its  sudden  re¬ 
moval,  any  more  than  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
could  be  supposed  to  have  regarded  that  as 
an  ordinary  and  monotonous  day  on  which 
he  got  rid  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  But 
slavery  was  more  than  that  —  it  was  a  ma¬ 
lignant  cancer  on  the  body  politic,  a  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  blood,  whose  influence  was 
felt  in  every  member  and  fibre  of  the  na¬ 
tional  system.  To  combat  it  .and  to  remove 
it  required  all  the  energy  of  the  sound  forces 
of  the  nation,  and  made  such  a  draft  upon 
them  that,  when  the  strain  was  over,  tne^ 
were  left  in  an  overtaxed  and  flaccid  condi¬ 
tion.  Rascality  was  quick  tojpcrceivc  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  made  hay  while  its  sun  shone, 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  politics,  not  excluding  the  higher  cir¬ 
cles  traditionally  reserved  for  “  all  honorable 
men,  as  Brutus  is.”  This  was  the  interval 
^‘between  two  days,”  when  all  sorts  of 
adventurers  count  iipon  impunity.  The 
batteries  of  ji'.iblic  ojiinion  had  all  been 
turned  in  one  direction  and  it  required  time 
to  wheel  them  about ;  men’s  thoughts  and 
hopes  and  fears  had  been  wholly  engrossed 


by  one  subject,  and  it  was  natural  that  for 
a  time  tliey  should  underrate  others,  and 
even  some  of  those  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  general  welfare.  We  do 
not  doubt,  however,  that  the  national  solici¬ 
tude  will  speedily  revive  in  full  force, 
though  it  must  henceforth  concern  itself 
with  a  new  and  distinct  class  of  questions. 
Tlie  old  political  era  is  passing  away,  and 
we  are  coming  into  another  order  of  things. 

Tlie  signs  of  this  change  arc  apparent  on 
every  hand.  The  old  party  lines,  which 
had  been  drawn  with  the  distinctness  of 
railroad  tracks,  where  breakage  imjiorted 
terrible  things  to  passengers  and  baggage, 
are  now  in  an  exceedingly  wavering  and 
mixed  condition,  without  giving  any  body 
much  distress,  either, —  unless  it  be  a  few 
old  managers  of  the  Bourbon  stamp.  In 
Massachusetts,  General  Butler,  who  could 
not  have  rallied  a  corporal’s  guard  in  any 
crsonal  movement  a  few  years  ago,  would 
ave  captured  the  whole  State  organization 
of  his  party  a  week  or  two  since,  had  there 
not  been  an  instant  and  almost  frantic  com¬ 
bination  of  all  other  Republican  factions 
against  him.  Tlie  contest  for  Republican 
leadership  in  New  York,  and  Senator 
Sehurz’s  proposal  of  a  new  party  at  the 
West,  afford  other  illustrations  of  the  same 
truth,  reflected  on  the  Democratic  side  in 
the  (juarrcls  over  the  “  new  departure  ”  and 
its  kindred  issues.  Each  of  the  old  organ¬ 
izations  seems  to  be  engaged  in  a  struggle 
very  much  like  that  which  characterized 
the  old  Roman  Empire  in  its  last  days, 
namely,  to  keep  the  frontier  from  being 
broken  in  by  the  Goths. 

To  the  observing  eye,  however,  the 
change  of  eras  is  still  more  distinctly  dis¬ 
cerned  in  the  disappearance  of  old  issues  or 
classes  of  issues,  and  the  emergence  of  new. 
In  Massachusetts  the  Republicans  have  dis¬ 
tinctly  put  into  their  platform  a  recognition 
of  Labor  Reform  and  Woman  Suffrage ; 
not  that  they  give  any  definite  pledges  on 
these  questions,  or  even  formulate  any  very 
tangible  ideas,  but  they  do  bring  them 
within  the  pale  of  political  discussion  ami 
action,  which,  perhaps,  is  enough  for  the 
present.  Tlicy  thus  manifest  their  contin¬ 
ued  leadership  of  the  Republican  host  of 
the  Union,  while  those  of  us  on  the  spot 
know  that  the  sentiment  of  the  State  Con¬ 
vention  on  these  topics  was  considerably  be¬ 
hind  that  of  the  constituents  it  represented. 
Elsewhere  the  Republican  platforms  closely 
resemble  tlmt  “miracle  of  clumsiness,” the 
series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  New- 
York  State  Convention,  which  have  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular  to  say  and  no  skill  in 
saying  it.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  also,  that 
the  section  of  the  Republican  press  which  is 
now  visibly  rising  in  importance  is  that 
which  is  least  partisan  and  is  most  devoted 
to  the  development  of  principles,  and  of 
which  The  Aallon  may  be  taken  as  the 
ablest  representative.  In  turning  to  the 
Democratic  side,  the  mere  fact  that  that 
party  seems  to  be  galvanized  into  life  only 
when  it  has  a  chance  to  pounce  upon  some 
petty  Republican  defaulter,  over  whom  it 
raises  an  immense  hue  and  cry,  gives  a  sig¬ 
nificant  proof  of  its  barrenness  of  principles 
and  of  the  skeleton  in  its  own  closet,  as 
well  as  pays  a  forced  compliment  to  the 
rising  influences  of  the  times.  Circum¬ 
stances  have,  indeed,  saddled  a  crushing  bur¬ 
den  and  disgrace  on  the  Democracy  in 
the  shape  of  the  Tammany  miscreants  of 
New  York  City ;  but  it  is  mainly  liecausc 
immigration,  commerce  and  social  currents 
have  swept  Uiither  the  driftwootl  of  cor¬ 
ruption  in  unprecedented  force  and  volume. 
Tlic  same  evils  have  been  apparent  in  most 
of  our  communities  in  milder  form ;  and 
everywhere  society’s  sound  forces  arc  ral¬ 
lying  to  their  overthrow.  AVlien  they  fall, 
as  fall  they  will,  their  outwork,  like  the  ves¬ 
tiges  of  Ku-Kluxism  at  the  South  and  the 
lobby  and  caucus  abuses  at  the  North,  will 
be  buried  in  their  ruins. 

It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  the  political 
drift  of  the  times  is  more  and  more  toward 
mere  differences  of  administration,  seeing 
that  the  great  cause  of  the  fundamental 
issues  of  the  past  is  removed,  and  the  re¬ 
generative  influences  of  the  times  towani 
purer  elections  and  better  officials  must 
eventually  reach  all  parties  alike.  The  re¬ 
cent  speeches  of  men  as  unlike  as  Secretary 
Boutwcll,  Senators  Trumbull  and  Morton, 
and  Mr.  Groesbeck,  show  the  same  turning 
away  from  the  old  issues  toward  those 
mipor  differences  on  finance,  currency,  free 
trade  and  kindred  questions  of  administra¬ 
tive  policy,  which,  important  as  they  are, 
can  only  hold  their  interest  with  the  masses 
by  being  associated  with  questions  of  Labor 
Reform,  Civil  Service  Reform,  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage,  and  others  of  the  future  in  which  the 
moral  element  shall  predominate. 


SUFFRAGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

^PIIE  Republican  party  of  Massachusetts 
X  takes  up  the  Woman’s  Cause,  and 
henceforth  woman  suffrage  is  to  be  an  issue 
in  our  local  politics.  One  of  the  planks  of 
the  platform  lately  framed  and  adopted  at 
AVorccster  is  in  words  as  follows:  “Resolved, 
That  the  Republican  party  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  mindful  of  its  obligations  to  the  loy¬ 
al  women  of  America  for  tlieir  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  that  wo 
rejoice  at  the  late  action  of  our  State  Legis¬ 
lature  in  recognizing  the  fitness  of  women 
for  public  trusts ;  and  that  in  view  of  the 
great  favor  which  the  movement  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  many  memliers  of  our  party, 
the  subject  of  Suffrage  for  Woman  is  one 
that  deserves  a  most  careful  and  respectful 
consideration.”  Of  course  these  phrases 
are  very  far  from  committing  anybody  to 
the  advocacy  of  Woman  Suffrage,  but  more 
than  this  those  who  favor  the  proposed  en¬ 
franchisement  ought  not  to  have  expected 
as  a  first  step. 

Woman  Suffrage  prevails  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Utah  and  Wyoming.  Its  adoption 
in  Utah  was  brought  alxiiit  by  the  real  or 
fancied  exigencies  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
and  so  far  as  outsiders  arc  advised  it  has 
not  yet  had  any  special  effect  on  cither  the 
morals  or  politics  of  the  community.  Since 
the  passage  of  tlie  suffrage  act  two  city  and 
town  elections  have  been  held,  at  neither  of 
which  did  more  than  a  small  moiety  of  tlie 
women  exercise  the  privilege  of  suffrage. 
It  was  held  by  some  hopeful  but  short-sight¬ 
ed  persons,  that  great  changes  and  noble 
reforms  would  speedily  follow  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  franchise;  but  these  anticipa¬ 
tions  have  not  been  realized,  and  not  much 
of  an  argument  can  be  based  on  the  results 
of  the  experiment  in  Utah.  Wyoming 
furnishes  a  legitimate  argument,  however, 
which  may  fairly  be  used  for  what  it  is 
worth.  The  population  of  the  Territory, 
exclusive  of  Indians  and  Chinese,  is  but 
8,010,  according  to  the  last  census,  of  whom 
certainly  not  more  than  1,500  can  be  women 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  yc.ars.  'ITic 
value  of  an  argument  drawn  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  community  of  nine  thousand 
persons  is  not  great  in  any  sense ;  but  such 
ns  it  may  lie,  the  woman  suffragists  shall 
liave,  anil  the  concurrent  testimony  from  all 
sources  is  fevorablc. 

Yet  this  does  not  so  much  constitute  an 
independent  argument,  ns  make  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  for  the  enforcement  of  the  main 
argument.  What  works  well  in  a  small 
and  widely-scattered  community,  in  a  popu¬ 
lation  less  than  that  of  the  smallest  of  our 
Massachusetts  cities,  cannot  be  presented 
as  a  project  or  system  that  would  be  sure  to 
work  equally  well  in  a  State  with  a  jiopu- 
lation  of  one  and  a  half  millions,  'inc 
prima  facie  argument  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Wyoming,  must  be  conceded  as  a  favorable 
one  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women ;  but 
when  they  bring  it  fonvard  they  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  counter  argument 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  state  of  society 
in  Wyoming  is  widely  different  from  that 
in  Massachusetts.  In  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  every  thing  finally  rests  on  the  declared 
or  suppositious  will  of  the  hotly  of  voters, 
but  the  residents  of  cities  have  certain 
duties  or  privileges  to  which  those  of  towns 
and  villages  arc  strangers.  Hence,  it  will 
not  do  to  claim  it  proven  that  what  has 
produced  no  ill-effect  in  that  Territory  must 
of  necessity  produce  a  good  eft’eet  in  this 
or  any  other  |)opuloii8  State. 

Massachusetts,  foremost  among  the  States 
of  the  Union  in  so  many  wiiys  and  liir  so 
many  years,  is  again  first  toatldress  herujlf 
to  this  great  tpiestion  of  Suffrage  (or  Women ; 
and  wc  cannot  regard  the  new  issue  present¬ 
ed  by  the  Massaeliusetts  republicans  as  of 
less  consequence  to  the  general  welfare  than 
that  was  with  respect  to  the  continuance  of 
African  slavery.  We  therefore  hope  otir 
people  will  consider  it  calmly  and  prudently. 
TTierc  is  no  occasion  for  heat  or  hatred,  for 
passion  or  bitterness.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  question  should  come  to  the  front  sooner 
or  later,  and  it  may  as  well  be  settled  by 
this  generation  of  men  and  women  as  by 
the  next.  We  hold  that  the  matter  con¬ 
cerns  men  quite  as  much  as  it  does  women. 
The  one  sex  is  no  more  interested  in  having 
wise  legislation,  good  government,  and  up¬ 
right  officials,  than  the  other.  The  en¬ 
thronement  of  woman  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  dethronement  of  man.  Some 
men  are  opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  and 
can  give  strong  reasons  for  their  opposition : 
these  must  be  reached  by  the  sober  and 
well-considered  reasons  of  its  advocates 
Others  are  prejudiced  against  it  through 
old  beliefs  and  early  education;  and  the 
great  mass,  as  we  think,  have  very  httl« 
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opinion  one  way  or  the  other  about  the 
matter.  The  argument  lor  the  ballot  must, 
therefore,  be  of  a  three-fold  character. 

lliere  could  Imj  no  better  field  for  the 
new  contest  than  this  State  affords.  The 
men  of  Massachusetts  are  at  least  the  equals 
of  those  in  any  other  Commonwealth  for 
intelligence  and  ideal  aspiration.  So  far  as 
lies  within  their  capacity,  they  are  hoping 
and  striving  continually  for  the  Better 
Thing.  Convince  them  that  the  giving  of  the 
ballot  to  woman  will  advance  uie  cause  of 
public  and  private  virtue,  and  we  believe 
they  will  concede  it  joyfully  and  thankfully. 
They  are  in  no  mood  to  impose  upon  her  a 
burden  from  which  she  shrinks,  and  it  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  show  them  that 
the  Women  of  the  State  wish  to  vote. 
That  they  do  so  wish,  cannot  yet  be  said  in 
truth.  Many  of  them  are  quite  as  hostile 
to  this  proposed  extension  of  the  franchise  as 
the  most  prejudiced  or  unreasonable  of  men 
are.  The  great  majority  are  so  indifierent 
to  the  subject  that  they  have  not  even  be¬ 
gun  to  consider  what  it  means  and  involves. 
The  first  work  of  the  suffragists  should  be 
among  the  women ;  the  men  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  act  decisively  till  they  hear  from 
the  other  sex.  And  if  woman  does  not 
come  to  elevate  and  ennoble,  then  she  need 
not  haste  in  her  preparations  for  coming. 
If  the  woman’s  cause  cannot  bring  into  pub¬ 
lic  life  a  higher  morality,  then  it  may  as 
well  at  once  fold  itself  out  of  sight  for  the 
grave.  If  the  women  cannot  help  us  to 
purity  in  politics,  then  their  services  at  the 
oallot-box  will  be  declined. 


TWEED’S  TRIUMPH. 

The  chief  of  the  Tammany  Ring  is  a 
man  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  beat  in  a 
S(juare,  stand-up  fight.  “  They  s.ay  a  com¬ 
bination  of  democrats  is  being  formed  to 
throw  you  overboard,”  inquirin^y  remarked 
a  late  interviewing  reporter.  To  which 
the  frank  and  jolly  Boss  replied,  “  Well,  let 
them  fire  away  as  much  as  they  please ; 
they  have  been  combining  for  years,  and 
haven’t  yet  got  me  overboiird  ;  I  shall  come 
to  the  front  quick  enough  when  I  think  it 
necessary ;  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I 
am  in  a  good  hard  fight,  and  from  present 
appearances  I  guess  1  shall  be  supremely 
happy  this  time ;  as  to  all  this  cry  about  the 
Ring — why,  that’s  politics,  and  we  meet 
])olitical  movements  with  other  political 
movements.”  In  these  words  the  real  man 
Tweed  spoke,  and  the  events  at  Rochester 
were  suen  as  to  justify  his  self-confidence. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Tam¬ 
many  magnates  are  admirably  shown  in 
their  conduct  under  the  stress  of  late  diffi¬ 
culties.  Hall  affects  an  .airy  and  indifferent 
manner,  plays  the  buffoon  in  his  office 
before  the  journalists  who  go  to  see  him, 
and  makes  a  grandiloquent  speech  at  them 
in  the  police-court  room.  Sweeny  with¬ 
draws  more  than  ever  from  public  observa¬ 
tion,  and  studies  out  the  moves  of  the 
contest  in  secluded  retirement  —  doing 
every  thing  so  quietly  and  secretly  as  to 
create  the  impression  in  some  quarters  that 
he  is  doing  nothing.  Connolly  breaks 
faith  with  his  old  associates,  turns  State’s  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  moment  of  fear,  surrenders  the 
archives  of  iniquity  to  an  investig.ating 
committee,  and  disports  himself  before  the 
community  as  the  most  virtuous  of  virtuous 
citizens.  Tweed  treats  the  wrath  of  the 
hour  as  a  “  psirt  of  the  game  we  are  all  play¬ 
ing  for  the  retention  or  acquisition  of 
iwwer,”  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  necessary 
takes  himself  to  the  front  at  Rochester,  and 
in  the  campaign  of  one  evening  captures 
the  camp  of  the  Regency,  and  bursts  the 
bubble  of  all  its  sonorous  proclamations. 

The  democrats  from  the  rural  districts, 
“  the  hay-loft  and  cheese-press  fellows,”  as 
they  are  contemptuously  termed  by  the 
city  leaders,  apparently  meant  to  cut  loose 
from  Tammany.  They  correctly  felt  that 
the  nominees  would  run  at  a  deplorable  dis¬ 
advantage  in  the  November  race  at  the  polls 
if  they  were  obliged  to  carry  the  weight  of 
the  Ring.  But  &ere  was  clearly  an  idea 
strongly  prevalent  somewhere  that  Tam¬ 
many’s  money  would  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  Tammany’s  odium;  hence  it  was 
cunningly  arranged  that  Tammany  should 
decline  to  enter  the  convention,  and  that 
the  convention  should  decline  to  admit  the 
reformers.  Was  it  fancied  that  this  pretty 
trick  would  deceive  a  single  outsider  ?  It 
was  the  most  insolent  as  well,  as  the  most 
transparent  of  political  dodges.  Yet  it 
served  Tweed’s  purpose,  and  enabled  him 
to  win  the  victory.  However  it  may  be 
elsewhere,  the  Boss  bagged  the  convention, 
and  probably  left  the  nmd  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


SECRETARY  BOUTWELL’S  Cleveland 
speech  shows  that  he  is  not  yet  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  what  the  country  means  when 
it  talks  of  civil  service  reform.  “  Within  certain 
limits  as  to  chisses  of  public  officers,”  he  says, 
”  candidates  should  Ite  subjected  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  and  to  every  reasonable  test  as  to  their  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  duties  songht.”  He  adds  that  he 
would  go  &r  in  this  direction,  but  he  cannot 
give  up  the  power  of  removal.  It  may  be 
neither  advisable  nor  necessary  that  the  tenure 
of  office  should  be  for  life,  but  we  shall  have  no 
efficient  reform  till  we  introduce  the  element  of 
stability.  Of  course  there  is  something  of 
plausibility  in  the  argument  that  clerks  ought 
to  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  head  of  a  de¬ 
partment;  and  if  all  such  heads  were  able  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  political  bias  and 
political  influence,  they  might  safely  be  trusted 
to  remove  snbonfinates  smely  for  the  good  of 
the  service.  But  so  long  as  the  executive  offi¬ 
cers  of  an  administration  are  selected  on  politi¬ 
cal  grounds,  they  can  scarcely  help  confound¬ 
ing  the  public  welfare  with  the  welfare  of  the 
party  to  which  they  belong.  Hence  competitive 
examination  and  certainty  of  tenure  must  go 
together,  with  the  conceded  proviso  that  neglect 
and  inefficiency  are  always  causes  for  dismissal. 
But  subordinates  who  are  faithful  and  compe¬ 
tent  must  keep  their  places  irrespective  of  politi¬ 
cal  considerations  or  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
head  of  the  office  in  which  they  are  employed. 
It  is  only  by  holding  fast  to  this  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  that  we  shall  get  office-holding  out  or  the 
domain  of  political  jugglery.  We  can  take  a 
system  of  thorough  and  impartial  examination 
prior  to  appointment,  as  a  beginning  of  the 
work  to  be  done;  but  civil  service  reform  will 
not  be  accomplished  till  we  also  get  a  tenure 
based  on  good  behavior  or  fixed  at  a  term  of 
years.  And  we  believe  Congress  will  yet  be 
wise  enough  to  give  the  country  the  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  this  reform. 


That  the  Syracuse  convention  failed  to  ad¬ 
just  the  dirterences  among  the  New  York  city 
republicans  seems  to  us  mainly  chargeable  to 
the  vanity  and  selfish  bitterness  of  one  person. 
The  Central  Committee  cannot  be  held  wholly 
blameless,  inasmuch  as  its  chairman  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  his  own  way,  and  apparently 
wished  to  crush  rather  than  conciliate.  But  the 
convention,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  its  proceedings,  was  on  the 
point  of  adopting  almost  unanimously  a  com¬ 
promise  declaration  to  which  both  parties  in  the 
city  quarrel  had  assented,  when  Senator  Conk- 
ling  took  the  floor  and  made  one  of  his  exas¬ 
perating  and  passion-charged  speeches,  which 
threw  eveiyliody  into  confusion  and  led  to  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  justly  olfensive  to  Mr. 
Grrinnell  and  his  associates.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  withdrawal  of  those  who  may  be 
called  the  Tribune  republicans,  and  the  end  of 
the  lamentable  discord  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
as  distant  and  uncertain  as  ever.  This  state  of 
things  is  deplorable  in  more  senses  than  one. 
The  platform  to  which  the  radical  delegates 
from  New  York  had  agreed  was  quite  as  good 
as  that  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  the 
ticket  which  the  Tribune  says  they  would  have 
presented  was  much  more  likely  to  win  favora- 
dIo  support  than  the  one  put  in  nomination. 
Mr.  Conkling  is  any  thing  hut  a  wise  or  a  pru¬ 
dent  leader ;  his  desire  for  a  re-election  appears 
to  blind  him  to  the  public  welfare ;  and  his  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  front  provokes  renewed  hatred  and 
increased  antagonism.  The  Tribune  manfully 
calls  its  friends  to  the  support  of  the  ticket  that 
was  nominated,  but  it  has  not  that  chance  for 
success  .which  it  might  have  had  with  ditferent 
action  at  Syracuse. 


The  University  of  Michigan  begins  its  first 
year  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Angel,  with 
an  attendance  in  all  its  departments  of  about 
twelve  hundred  students.  The  freshman  class 
numbers  one  hundred  and  eighty,  of  whom 
seventeen  are  women,  the  aggregate  of  female 
students  being  not  far  from  fifty.  The  faculty 
have  advanced  one  step  toward  the  realization 
of  a  University’s  high  ideal  —  those  who  can 
present  diplomas  of  graduation  from  either  of 
five  Union  schools  in  Michigan  arc  admitted 
without  the  usual  examination.  This  typifies 
the  fact  that  Ann  Arbor  is  the  crown  of  the 
State’s  public  school  system.  A  new  building 
is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  college  campus, 
which  will  be  four  stories  high,  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  deep,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  and  contain  a  hall  with  seating  capacity 
for  three  thousand  persons.  There  is  no  nobler 
or  worthier  school  in  the  Union  than  this  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  all  the  indications  are  that  Dr. 
Angd  will  be  enabled  to  carry  it  forward  to 
new  renown  and  still  larger  usefulness. 


The  area  of  labor-strikes  in  England  is  rap¬ 
idly  extending,  and  the  prospect  of  an  ai^ust- 
ment  is  less  and  less  hopeful.  The  iron  miners 
of  Staffordshire  have  carried  their  point,  and 
returned  to  work  on  an  increase  of  ten  per 
cent  in  their  wages.  But  the  strikers  have 
been  joined  by  the  spinners  of  Dundee,  the  cut¬ 
lers  and  carpenters  of  Sheffield,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  female  flax-mill  operatives  of  Bolton. 
'There  has  been  a  serious  and  well-meant  at¬ 
tempt  to  settle  the  difficulties  with  the  Newcastle 
engineers  by  arbitration,  but  the  employers  re- 
fu^  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  not  return  their 


best  men.  The  strikers  of  all  grades  and 
classes  are  holding  mass-meetings  in  every  sec¬ 
tion,  and  resolving  that  they  will  persevere  in 
their  movement  till  its  objects  are  attained. 
Meantime  cold  weather  is  coming,  and  there 
must  soon  be  much  suffering.  Compromise  and 
arbitration  having  utterly  failed  in  bringing 
about  a  settlement,  there  remains  nothing  but 
co-operation  or  yielding  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Co-operation  has  been  introduced  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  Yorkshire  collieries,  and  thus 
far  works  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  advocated.  It  makes  good  trade 
as  clear  an  advantage  to  the  laborers  as  to  the 
masters,  and  precludes  the  existence  of  that 
state  of  antagonism  produced  by  the  old  order 
of  things.  And  the  co-operative  principle  is 
clearly  one  of  those  that  will  command  more 
favor  in  the  future  than  it  has  had  in  the  past. 


The  Prohibitory  and  Labor  Reform  conven¬ 
tions  of  this  State  were  both  noisy  and  excited 
gatherings.  Each  body  had  a  desire  and  incli¬ 
nation  to  avail  itself  of  General  Butler’s  sharp 
tongue  and  boasted  jropniarity,  but  his  action 
with  respect  to  the  Worcester  nomination  had 
sadly  demoralized  pretty  much  all  the  delegates. 
They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  again  oring 
forward  their  old  leaders  —  and  did  it  in  the 
conviction  that  they  would  be  as  unsuccessful 
as  heretofore.  But  each  of  these  parties  has  a 
better  vantage-ground  than  it  him  last  year, 
though  it  must  not  yet  be  assumed  that  either 
will  ^-t  any  more  votes  for  its  candidates. 
The  Republican  nominee,  who  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  the  next  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
is  a  life-long  temperance  man  from  principle, 
and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Temperance 
Alliance;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  ne  will 
deem  it  worth  while  to  attempt  the  enforcement 
of  whatever  liquor  legislation  he  finds  on  the 
statute-books.  Moreover,  the  Republicans 
pledged  themselves  at  Worcester  to  take  up 
the  labor  question  and  act  upon  it  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  work¬ 
ingmen;  and  the  situation  will  be  such  next 
winter  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  this  direction  even  if  they  had  made 
no  promises.  We  do  not  concur  with  all  the 
ideas  advanced  in  the  labor  platform,  but  there 
is  a  large  measure  of  justice  in  the  laborers’ 
demands,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  in  this 
State  are  propitious  in  their  behalf. 


The  Commercial  C''»'vention  recently  in 
session  at  Baltimore  recommended  an  early 
return  to  s^ie  payment,  a  gradual  reduction 
of  the  public  debt,  the  abolishment  of  the 
income-tax,  the  repeal  of  aU  prohibitory  duties, 
universal  amnesty  for  the  South,  appropriations 
of  public  land  fo.  educational  punxises,  a  fixed 
rate  of  pilotage  along  the  coast,  tne  abatement 
of  local  taxation  on  shipping  and  cargoes,  the 
raising  of  revenues  chiefly  fiiom  imposts,  direct 
importation  of  merchandise  to  inland  cities  and 
towns,  a  uniform  tax  on  all  kinds  of  manufac¬ 
tured  tobacco,  new  regulations  for  collecting 
the  whiskey  tax,  a  reform  in  the  Custom-House 
service,  a  thorough  revision  of  our  tarilf  laws, 
the  removal  of  many  obstructions  to  foreign 
commerce,  and  a  rebate  of  taxes  on  ships’  sup¬ 
plies  and  material  used  in  ship-building.  We 
think  no  one  can  say  that  these  commercial 
gentlemen  were  without  minds  of  their  own; 
their  platform  is  certainly  broad  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  we  must  add  that  it  seems  to  us 
mainly  sensible  and  far-seeing.  Their  policy  is 
at  antagonism  with  that  of  Congress  and  the 
Treasury  Department  in  many  particulars,  but 
the  suggestions  which  they  advance  and  the 
arguments  which  they  present  are  worthy  of 
attention.  They  were  surely  caught  napping, 
however,  when  they  declared  for  refunding  the 
iron,  cotton,  and  coal-oil  taxes.  There  is  job¬ 
bery  in  that  business,  unless  numerous  s^ns 
are  untrustworthy. 

The  Collectorship  of  New  York  is  the  most 
important  office  in  the  gift  of  the  President. 
It  ought  to  be  filled  by  a  man  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  capacity  and  unquestioned  inte^ty  in 
any  event;  and  if  regaiti  be  had  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  times,  by  a  man  who  also  commands 
the  confidence  of  the  party  in  power.  There 
has  been  a  generous  disposition  to  give  Hon. 
Thomas  Murphy  a  fair  and  patient  trial,  and  a 
hope  that  he  might  prove  equal  to  the  great 
duties  for  which  he  was  selected.  This  hope 
has  not  been  realized.  Whatever  he  may  ne 
as  a  citizen,  as  an  official  he  is  a  failure.  His 
mental  power  is  not  sufficient  for  the  position. 
Numbers  of  his  own  party  friends  believe  him 
guilty  of  frauds  on  the  government.  His 
political  career  has  been  so  crooked  that  he  is 
not  entitled  to  any  special  favors.  He  has 
Ix'comc  the  leader  of  a  taction,  and  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  business  men  o(  the  community. 
It  is  not  neccss.'iry  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
current  stories  affecting  hb  personal  character. 
If  it  were  universally  conceded  that  he  is  one 
of  the  purest  men  living,  it  would  still  be  need¬ 
ful  to  say  that  he  can  no  longer  remain  in  the 
Collectorship  with  advantage  to  the  country. 
He  would  commend  himself  to  public  consider¬ 
ation  by  resigning  the  office. 


Judge  Sheplet  sentenced  John  Rogers,  the 
defaulting  cashier  of  the  national  bank  at 
Bninswick,  Maine,  to  six  years  in  the  State 
penitentiary.  Law  iK'ing  law  and  theft  lieing 
theft,  this  sentence  cannot  be  called  a  severe 
one.  But  with  John  Rogers  ought  to  go  the 
officials  of  the  bank  which  he  roblied.  He  was 


made  cashier  in;l851,  with  a  salary  of  four 
hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  in  1854  this  was 
increased  to  five  hundred  and  fifty;  in  1857  to 
eight  hundred;  and  in  1868  it  was  fixed  at  one 
thousand.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  bank 
was  roblicd  by  the  cashier?  Did  not  its  officers 
lead  him  directly  into  temptation  ?  Next  below 
the  president  in  rank,  and  above  him  in  respon¬ 
sibility,  for  twenty  years  he  was  required  to 
support  himself  and  a  growing  fomily,  and 
maintain  a  certain  social  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  on  an  average  salary  of  seven  hundred 
and  twelve  dollars  per  year.  That  tells  the 
whole  story. 

Fittsbubor  has  a  small  school  excitement, 
— small  yet,  but  in  it  are  the  seeds  of  large 
trouble.  The  Catholic  Father  Hickey  has  for¬ 
bidden  the  attendance  of  Catholic  c^dren  at 
any  of  the  public  night  schools  of  the  city, 
ordered  their  withdrawal  from  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  day  schools,  and  is  pushing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  sectarian  schools  among  his  people  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  day  is  probably  com¬ 
ing  in  which  this  school  question  will  have  to 
be  taken  bold  of  with  vigor  and  determination. 
The  Pittsburgh  Catholic  are  required  to  pay 
their  proportion  of  taxes  for  the  support  of 
public  schools,  and  also  in  some  form  a  special 
tax  levied  by  their  spiritual  leaders  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  sectarian  schools.  Let 
them  protest  never  so  vigorously,  they  cannot 
be  relieved  from  the  former ;  if  they  choose  to 
submit  to  the  latter,  it  is  primarily  their  own 
business.  But  this  educating  children  by  de¬ 
nominations  b  not  a  good  thing  for  the  com¬ 
munity. 


Philadelphia  has  one  beautiful  enstom  — 
it  is  that  of  giving  the  whole  body  of  school 
children  a  day  at  Fairmount  Park  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  each  year.  And  when  the  little  folks  go 
out  for  their  annual  holiday,  the  grown  folks 
along  to  see  the  sport  and  guard  them 
m  accident.  Nutting  Day,  as  it  is  called,  in 
memory  of  the  old  times  when  Fairmount  was 
nothing  but  a  wildwood,  —  Nutting  Day  came 
on  the  29th  ultimo  thb  year ;  and  one  of  the 
local  papers  says  there  were  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  persons  in 
the  Park  that  day.  It  was  eight  hours  of  clear 
sunshine  and  joyous  pknicing,  with  music  and 
swings  and  football  and  croquet,  and  all  the 
other  games  that  ever  were  mvented;  and  at 
dark  the  children  went  home,  to  live  the  day 
over  in  fond  recollection,  and  begin  talking 
about  what  they  will  do  when  it  comes  round 
again  next  year. 

When  Judge  Bond  was  active  in  Maryland 
politics  he  ih^uently  showed  himself  wanting 
in  sound  discretion,  but  his  course  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  North  Carolina  Ku-Klux  has  been 
sensible  as  well  as  vigorous.  The  sentences  he 
imposed  on  a  score  who  were  tried  and  found 
guilty,  has  produced  the  state  of  mind  that  was 
in  Davy  Crockett’s  shrewd  and  famous  coon, 
and  the  midnight  marauders  are  rapidly  confess¬ 
ing  their  guilt  in  the  hope  of  gaining  judicial 
mercy.  We  have  many  times  urged  the  mal¬ 
contents  to  cease  from  wanton  outrage,  on 
considerations  affecting  the  local  as  well  as  the 
general  welfare;  as  those  in  some  sections  of 
the  Carolinas  declined  to  do  this,  we  trust  that 
all  who  can  be  caught  may  be  subjected  to  us 
severe  punbhment  as  a  stern  r^ard  for  the 
public  interest  requires. 


The  comment  of  Eastern  newspapers  on  the 
Camp  Grant  Indian  massacre  of  last  spring  in 
Arizona,  have  mostly  been  based  on  the  report 
of  Lieutenant  Whitman,  given  to  the  country 
with  the  quasi  endorsement  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  But  here  comes  the  Citizen,  a  journal 
published  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  which  scolds  the 
Eastern  press  generally,  and  Evert  Satur¬ 
day  particularly ;  and  in  an  article  character¬ 
istic  of  the  frontier  for  racy  and  vigorous 
phraseology,  calls  Lieutenant  Whitman  a  liar, 
a  gambler,  a  drunkard,  and  a  deliauchcc.  This 
seems  to  be  a  matter  for  the  investigation  of 
Secretary  Belknap,  and  the  Citizen  professes 
itself  ready  to  substantiate  the  charge  it  has 
made. 


The  Republican  State  Committee  of  South 
Carolina  did  a  Rcat  stroke  of  business  the  other 
day,  when  they  met  and  passed  one  resolution 
saying  the  President  has  done  well  and  ought 
to  be  renominated;  and  a  second  one  asking 
the  removal  of  the  Dbtrict  Marshal  and  the 
appointment  of  a  certain  specified  citizen  as  hb 
successor.  Thb  proceeding  was  almost  as  good 
as  that  of  the  old  gentleman  who  called  to 
a  bov  on  the  street,  patted  him  on  the  hea<i, 
said  he  was  a  nice,  brave  lad,  of  whom  he  heard 
fine  report,  and  then  insinuatingly  inquired  if 
he  womdn’t  like  to  shovel  the  snow  off  from 
the  sidewalk. 


It  b  not  safe  to  predicate  political  specula¬ 
tion  to  any  great  extent  on  the  result  of  city 
and  town  elections,  and  we  hope  to  sec  the  time 
when  character  rather  than  politics  will  decide 
the  day  in  all  corporate  contests.  But  in  so  far 
as  it  has  any  political  bearing  or  consequence, 
the  result  of  the  fall  election  in  Connecticut  b 
favorable  to  the  republicans.  The  victories 
they  won  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven  certainly 
have  more  than  a  men*  local  significance,  and  the 
political  drift  of  the  State  unmistak.ably  corres¬ 
ponds  to  that  of  Maine  and  California  and  the 
Territories  generally. 


EARLV  MORNING  IN  NEW  YORK.  -  TAMMANY  SUPPORTERS  AT  WORK.  Drawk  bt  Alfred  Fredebicks. 
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THE  BLIND  SLEEPER. 

Let  her  sleep  on : 

Her  heart  is  wjnry  of  the  dark ; 

Let  her  sleep  on  : 

Who  knows  i  In  dn.‘ain-luiul  she  may  see 
Bright  scenes,  that  in  her  waking  lice ; 

So  let  her  be. 

Let  her  sleep  on  : 

Her  lips,  so  patient,  jiart  in  smiles ; 

Let  her  sleep  on  : 

Wlio  knows  ?  She  dreams  perehance  of  sight ; 
Shall  we  awake  her  to  life’s  night  1 
No,  let  her  be. 

Let  in  the  air. 

And  place  these  roses  at  her  side ; 

Thu  odorous  air 

Will  fan  herehv'ek,  till  in  her  dr 'am 
She  scents  rose-garden.*,  it  may  seem  ; 

So  let  her  dream, 

And  let  her  hear 
A  hilling  music  floating  by. 

To  please  lier  ear  ; 

Haply  she  loved  the  tender  st min. 

And  lives  some  happy  hours  agtiiii  * 

Let  her  sleep  on. 

And  let  her  dream 
Some  pitying  angel  wafts  aloof 
Her  hoiK'less  ])ain. 

Her  sightless  ey.s  are  <lry  of  tears, 

She  fiiels  no  more  the  ero.**  she  hears; 

Oh,  blessed  divan; ! 

T  dare  not  stay ; 

A  coward  at  her  side  I  stand. 

And  dare  not  stay 
I/'st  I,  who  view  the  ])atient  faco 
Uiuiuined  by  this  hour  of  grace. 

See  its  despair. 


LITERARY  REMUNERATION. 

TITERATURE  has  been  descriln'd  as  a 
J  good  walking-stick,  but  a  bad  crutch ;  but 
the  examples  of  literary  ivmnneration  we  shall 
give  in  the  present  paper  show  that  some,  at 
least,  have  found  it  a  very  good  erutch  ind.^ed. 
The  laliorer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  and  we  think 
a  few  can  fully  sidi-cted  examples  of  the  prices 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  literatun'  have 
brought  their  authors  cannot  fail  to  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  our  reatlers. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  received  only  five  pounds  each  for 
such  works  as  Ifandet  and  Paradise  Lost ;  but 
in  those  days  an  author  labon-d  under  many 
disadvanmges,  which  were  obviated  as  time 
went  on  and  the  reading  circle  incivased.  Per¬ 
sons  who  wrote  for  a  living  generallv  wrote 
for  the  stage,  though  the  remuneration  was 
small.  Thoniiis  Heywood,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  more  than  two  hundred  plavs,  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Uharlcs  I., 
had  only  three  pounds,  in  1602,  for  ..I  Wo¬ 
man  kiU^  with  Kindness,  from  Henslowe.  The 
Diar^  of  the  latter,  published  by  the  Shake- 
spi-aiv  Society,  contains  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  prices  paid  for  plays.  The 
(Ir'sscs  seem  to  cost  a  great  deal  more,  in  pro- 
jtortion.  than  the  copyright  of  the  play.  More 
was  paid,  for  example,  when  A  Woman  kilh-d 
with  Kindness  was  acted,  tor  a  gown  for  the 
heroine  than  for  the  play  itself.  Henslowe 
p.aid  Ben  Jonson  and  Dekkcr,  for  a  play  called 
rhe  Pa^e  of  Plymouth,  in  1599,  eleven  pounds; 
for  Dekkeris  Medicine  for  a  Curst  Wife,  in  1602, 
ten  pounds;  and,  three  years  before,  £9,  10s. 
for  Patient  Gnssitl.  On  one  occasion  (  1599) 
two  pounds  was  paid  a  printer  to  prevent  the 
printing  of  the  latter  plav.  No  wonder  few  old 
plays  have  been  preserved.  On  August  3,  1613, 
welfind  Daliornc,  the  dramatic  author,  com- 
Tilaining  that  from  twenty  pounds  a  play  he 
had  come  to  twelve  pounds ;  so  that  it  appears, 
if  he  had  received  the  former  sum,  prices  had 
risi'n  since  1602.  Henslowe  agreed  to  give  him 
the  latter  sum  for  the  BeUman  of  London. 

Afb'rwards,  authors  shared  the  profits  of  a 
play,  for  it  is  said  that  Shadwell  (1640  — 1692) 
cleared  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  by  a 
single  representation  of  the  Squire  of  Alsatia; 
and  Southern  (1660 — 1746)  made  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  by  one  play.  In  the  IsaheUa 
of  the  latter  author,  Mrs.  Siddons  made  her 
dflmt  at  Drury  Lane  in  1782.  Dryden  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  so  much  by  his  plays ; 
and  thought  himself  lucky  if  one  brougnt  him 
one  hundred  pounds.  Tonson  published  his 
translation  of  Virgil,  which  gained  Dryden 
twelve  hundred  pounils ;  but  for  his  Fdhles,  his 
last  work,  containing  aiiont  twelve  thousand 
lines,  and  including  Alexander's  Feast,  he  only 
had  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  sec¬ 
ond  edition  was  not  reqnii^  till  ten  years  af¬ 
ter  his  death.  Pope,  altogether,  had  £5320 
for  his  translation  of  Homer.  Gay  received 
four  hundred  pounds  for  the  first  part  of  his 
Begqart’  Opera,  and  eleven  hundred  pounds  fisr 
the  second  p^.  Dean  Switt  was  paid  br 
Motte  three  hundred  pounds  for  Gulliva^s 
Travels. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote  Rasselat  that,  with  the 
profits,  he  might  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
mother’s  funeral,  and  pav  some  little  debts. 
He  told  Sir  Joshua  Re3rnolds  that  he  composed 
it  in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  and  sent  it  to 
the  press  in  ]X)rtions  as  it  was  written,  and  had 
never  read  it  over.  Missrs.  Strahan,  Dodslcy, 
and  another  purchased  it  for  one  hundr^ 


pounds,  but  afterwards  paid  him  twenty-five 
pounds  more,  when  a  second  iHiition  was  cant'd 
tor.  He  had  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  for 
his  Livi'S  of  the  Poets. 

For  his  Ilistorif  of  Enqland,  Hume  had  about 
five  thousand  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  Smol¬ 
lett,  fur  his,  two  thousand  pounds,  and  yet  ho 
died  in  great  poverty.  Six  thousand  ^unds 
was  the  jK'cuuiarv  remuneration  received  bv 
Gibbon  for  his  Immortal  Decline  and  Fall, 
Goldsmith  had  eight  hundred  pounds  from 
Newberry  for  throe  abridged  Histories  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  his 
Ficor  of  Wakefield  ho  had  sixty  pounds ;  for 
his  Deserted  VUlage,  one  hundred  pounds ;  Se¬ 
lections  of  English  Poetry,  two  hundred  pounds ; 
and  for  the  Traveller,  only  twenty  guineas. 
The  History  of  Animated  Nature  brought  him 
ei;^t  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Dr.  Burney,  the  learned  author  of  the  Histo¬ 
ry  of  Music,  had  one  thousand  iiounds  for  the 
tuusical  artides  which  he  contributed  to  Rees’s 
Cyclopiedia ;  a,nd  his  gifted  daughter,  Frances 
(Madame  D’Arblay),  received  for  Eoelina,  a 
work  which  created  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time,  the  same  sum  which  Milton  had  forPara- 
dise.  Lost  —  five  pounds. 

Fielding  did  not  attempt  fiction  till  he  had 
tried  the  drama.  His  first  comedy.  Lore  in  sev¬ 
eral  Mast/uts,  was  favorably  receiv^  ;  and  was 
afterwards  published,  and  dedicated  to  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who  thought  highly 
of  the  production.  Between  1728  and  1737,  he 
wrote  twenty-three  plays.  Richardson’s  novel, 
I'amela,  appeared  three  years  after ;  and  Field¬ 
ing  determined  to  produce  a  work  of  fiction. 
Joseph  Andrews  appeared  in  1742,  and  was  very 
successful.  Seven*  vears  after,  Tom  Jones  was 
written,  and  for  this  novel  he  received  seven 
hundred  }iounds.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of 
this  :  “Even  Richardson’s  novels  are  but  a  step 
from  the  old  romance,  approaching,  indeed, 
more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
but  still  dealing  in  improbable  incidents,  and  in 
characters  swelled  out  beyond  the  ordinary 
merits  of  humanity.  The  History  of  a  Founa- 
ling  is  truth  and  human  nature  itself';  and  there 
lies  the  inestimable  advantage  which  it  possesses 
over  all  previous  fictions  of  this  particular 
kind.”  For  Amelia,  published  in  1751,  Field¬ 
ing  had  one  thousand  pounds.  It  is  said  to 
have  liecn  “  the  only  work  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  which  a  second  edition  was  called  for 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  first 
was  issued.” 

For  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
was  paid  five  hundreil  pounds  by  George  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  Italian  ; 
the  latter,  a  verv  successful  work,  was  published 
in  1793.  Lackington  gave  Richard  Cumber¬ 
land  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  Memoirs.  Wo 
have  mentioned  the  sums  Hume,  Smollett,  and 
Gibbon  received  for  their  histories.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  their  coutein])orary.  Dr. 
Ruliertson,  had  six  hundred  pounds  for  his 
History  of  Scotland,  and  no  less  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  pounds  for  liis  History  of 
Charles  K.  Bums  received  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  from  the  subscription  and  sale  of 
the  copyright  of  the  second  edition  of  his  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems.  David  Mallet  (1700  — 1765) 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty  ^unds  from  Vail- 
lant  for  his  Amynta  and  Theodora;  GiKirge 
Colman,  senior  (1733  — 1794),  the  dramatic 
author,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each  for 
the  Pour  Gentleman  and  Who  wants  a  Guinea  f 
T.  Holcroft  (1744  — 1809),  twelve  hundred 
pounds  tor  his  translation  of  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia’s  works.  For  two  years’  contributions  to 
the  London  Magazine,  Charles  Lamb  had  otic 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds ;  and  sixty  guineas 
were  paid  to  himself  and  sister  for  the  Tales 
from  Shakespeare. 

Crabbe  (1754 — 1832)  had  three  thousand 

Eoiinds  from  Murray  for  his  poems;  Camp- 
ell  one  thousand  guineas  for  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  and  fifteen  hundred  guineas  for  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming.  By  the  kindness  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  the  latter  poet  was  placed  on  the 
pension  list  for  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
early  in  life,  and  so  had  not  to  endure  the  de¬ 
pressing  etlects  of  poverty.  Moore  had  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  his  Irish  Melodies, 
three  thousand  gmneas  for  Lalla  Rookh,  two 
thousand  guineas  tor  Lfe  of  Byron.  Byron 
received  two  thousand  guineas  for  the  fourth 
canto  of  Childe  Harold,  while  for  his  whole  po¬ 
etical  works,  Murray  did  not  pay  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Colburn  gave  Hook 
six  hundred  pounds  for  the  first  series  of  dy¬ 
ings  and  Doings,  one  thousand  guineas  for  the 
second  scries,  and  the  same  for  the  third.  He 
also  received  six  hundred  pounds  for  Births, 
Marriages  and  Deaths,  and  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year  os  editor  of  Colburn’s  New  MontUy. 
Charles  Mathews  paid  James  Smith  one 
thousand  pounds  for  Country  Cousins,  A  Trip  to 
PoM,  Air  Ballooning,  and  A  Trip  to  America, 
written  for  his  enteiWnments.  'The  sums  of 
money  Sir  Walter  Scott  received  for  his  works 
are  unparalleled.  His  share  of  the  first  work. 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  was  bnt  £87, 
10s.,  or  hali'  the  clear  profiu ;  but  he  sold  the 
copyright  afterward  for  fire  hundred  pounds. 
His  B^ue  in  the  Lay  rf  the  last  Minstrel  was 
£769,  6s.  Longman  gave  him  one  hundred 
pounds  for  Lyrical  Pieces,  suggested  by  the 
popularity  of  the  last.  Consume  oflered  one 
thousand  guineas  for  Marmiun  very  shortly 
after  it  was  begun,  and  withont  having  seen  one 
line  of  it ;  and  the  price  was  paid  long  before 
the  poem  was  published.  It  was  first  printed 
in  quarto,  price  one  guinea  and  a  half.  In  less 
than  a  month,  the  2000  copies  were  sold,  then 


3000  octavo  copies  followed.  By  1825,31,000 
copies  of  this  poem  had  licen  sold.  For  the 
Didy  of  the  iMke,  Sir  Walter  had  two  thousand 
guineas;  and  by  1836,  50,000  copies  had  liecn 
sold.  Constable  gave  fifteen  hundred  guineas 
for  one-half  the  copyright  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles.  Of  Bokehy,  more  than  3000  were  sold  at 
two  guineas  by  the  second  day  of  publication. 
For  his  edition  of  Dryden’s  works,  m  eighteen 
vols.,  he  had  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds; 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  an  edition  of  Swift ; 
and  for  the  articles  on  Chivalry,  the  Drama  and 
Romance,  in  the  Encydopadia  Britaimica,  one 
hundred  pounds  each.  But  what  a  mine  of 
wealth  he  discovered  when  he  first  thought  of 
embodying  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
olden  time  in  works  of  fiction!  Waverley 
was  an  anonymous  novel  put  forth  at  the  dead 
season.  Constable  refused  to  give  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  for  the  copyright ;  but  lOOOc^ies 
were  sold  in  five  weeks,  and  on  his  share.  Con¬ 
stable  netted  one  thousand  pounds  in  the  first 
year.  Constable  agreed  in  1821  to  give  for  the 
remaining  copyright  of  the  four  novels  pub- 
lishi'd  between  December  1819  and  January 
1821 —  namely,  Ivanhoe,  the  Monastery,  the  Abhot 
and  Kenilunrth  —  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
guineas.  By  these  four  novels,  the  fruits  of 
not  more  than  a  year’s  lalxir,  Scott  cleared  ten 
thousand  pounds  before  the  bargain  was  com¬ 
pleted.  But  all  this  (and  much  more)  was  of 
no  avail,  when  Sir  Walter,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  found  himself  involved  in  the  failure  of 
Constable  &  Co.  to  an  enormous  extent.  The 
debts  exceeded  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  This  was  in  1 825  ;  and  in  a  year 
and  a  half,  this  indefatigable  author  hod  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  by  twenty-eight  thousand 
pounds.  The  Life  of  Napol&m  produced  eight¬ 
een  thousand  pounds,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  thirty-six  pounds  a  day  for  his  time. 
Woodstock  realized  eight  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds.  By  the  rc-publicatiun  of  his  novels, 
&c.,  he  reduced  the  debt  by  fifty-four  thousand 
pounds. 


HAWTHORNE  AND  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

During  the  whole  winter  when  the  “  Scarlet 
Letter  ”  was  lieing  written  he  seemed  much 
depressed  and  anxious.  “  There  was  a  knot  in 
his  forehead  all  the  time,”  Mrs.  Haw  (home  said, 
but  she  thought  it  was  from  some  pecuniary 
anxiety,  such  as  sometimes  afl'ected  that  little 
household.  One  evening  he  came  to  her  and 
said  that  he  had  written  something  which  he 
wished  to  read  aloud ;  it  was  worth  very  little, 
but  as  it  was  finished  ho  might  as  well  read  it. 
He  read  aloud  all  that  evening  ;  but  os  the  ro¬ 
mance  was  left  unfinished  when  they  went  to 
bed,  not  a  word  was  then  said  aliont  it  on  cither 
side.  He  always  disliked,  she  said,  to  have  any 
thing  criticised  until  the  whole  had  liecn  read. 
He  read  a  second  evening,  and  the  concentrated 
excitement  had  grown  so  great  that  she  could 
scarcely  liear  it.  At  last  it  grew  unendurable ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  scene,  near  the  end  of  the 
hook,  where  Arthur  Dimmesdale  mepts  Hester 
and  her  child  in  the  forest,  Mrs.  Hamhome  fell 
from  her  low  stool  upon  the  floor,  pn«sed  her 
hands  upon  her  ears,  and  said  she  could  hear  no 
more.  Hawthorne  put  down  the  manuscript 
and  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  “  Do  you 
really  feel  it  so  much  1  ”  he  said ;  “  then  there 
must  be  something  in  it.”  He  prevailed  on 
her  to  rise  and  to  hear  the  few  remaining 
chapters  of  the  romance.  ’To  those  who 
know  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  impressible  nature 
this  reminiscence  of  hers  will  nave  no  tinge  of 
exaggeration,  but  will  appi'ar  very  characteris¬ 
tic  ;  she  had  borne  to  the  utmost  the  strain  up¬ 
on  her  emotions  before  yielding.  The  next  day, 
she  said,  the  manusenpt  was  delivered  to  Mr. 
Fields,  and  the  next  morning  he  appeared  early 
at  the  door,  and  on  being  admitted,  caught  up 
her  boy  in  his  arms  saying :  “  You  splen¬ 
did  little  fellow,  do  you  know  what  a  father  you 
have  1  ”  Then  he  ran  up  stairs  to  Hawthorne’s 
studv,  telling  her  as  he  went  that  he  (and  I 
think  Mr.  Whipple)  had  set  up  all  night  to  read 
it,  and  had  come  to  Salem  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  morning.  She  did  not  go  up  stairs,  but 
soon  her  husband  came  down,  with  fire  in  his 
eyes,  and  walked  about  the  room  a  diflerent 
man.  I  have  hesitated  whether  to  print  this 
brief  naiTative.  Yet  every  thing  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  creation  of  a  great  literary  work  be¬ 
longs  to  the  world.  How  it  would  delight  us 
all  if  the  Shakespeare  Societies  were  to  bring 
to  light  a  description  like  this  of  the  very  first 
reading  of  “  M^lieth  ”  or  of  “  Hamlet  ’'1  To 
me  it  is  somewhat  the  same  thing  to  have  got 
so  near  to  the  birth-hour  of  the  “  Scarlet  let¬ 
ter.” — T.  W.  Higginson  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


THE  BLACK  ALPACA  LADY. 

Time  and  civilization,  remarkB  the  N,  Y. 

yVorld,  appw  to  increase  rather  than 
abate  the  tramdonal  unpopularity  of  that 
elderly  maternal  relative  of  marriage,  whose 
Bupematural  perception  and  incessant  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  fisnlts  in  her  daughter’s  husband, 
have  for  married  mankind  an  embittering  ef¬ 
fect  not  onfi^anently  expressed  in  the  most 
violent  and  vindictive  terms.  The  most  amiable 
and  philosophical  of  husbands  can  seldom  men¬ 
tion  his  mother-in-law  without  betraying  in 
countenance  and  speech  some  foreshadowing  of 
the  spirit  of  justifiable  homicide,  while  the 
more  irritable  possessor  of  such  matrimonial 
relative,  too  commonly  refers  to  her  in  language 
altogether  unfit  for  publication.  Bearing  m 


mind  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  the  unmar¬ 
ried  reader  may  able  to  understand  the  insane 
joy  chartmterizing  some  curious  verses,  which 
appear  without  signature  in  recent  provincial 
exchanges,  and  widely  describe  the  amazingly 
hilarious  conduct  of  an  emancipated  victim  of 

BIS  WIFE'S  UOTHEB. 

Be  stood  on  his  bead  on  the  wild  ses-sbore. 

And  danced  on  bis  bands  a  Jlic: 

In  all  his  emotions,  os  never  bet'ore, 

A  madly  hilarious  grli;. 

1  And  why  T  In  that  vessel  which  left  the  bay 
Ills  motber-ln-law  bad  salleil 

To  a  tropical  country  some  distance  away. 

Where  tigers  and  serpents  prevailed. 

Be  knew  she  had  gone  to  recruit  her  health 
And  doctor  her  ramilng  cough, 

'  But  wagered  himself a  profusion  of  wealth 
That  something  would  carry  her  off. 

Oh,  now  he  might  look  fur  a  quiet  life. 

And  even  be  happy  yet. 

Though  owning  no  end  of  neuralgical  wllb. 

And  up  to  his  collar  In  debt; 

Fur  she  of  the  specs  and  curled  Atlse  front, 

And  the  black  alpaca  rub^  1 

Must  pick  nut  a  sallur  to  suffer  the  brunt. 

Of  her  next  dally  trial  of  Job.  s, 

Be  watched  whUe  the  vessel  cut  the  sea. 

And  bumplslily  upiied  and  downed. 

And  thought  If  already  she  qualmish  could  be 
He'd  consider  the  edlUce  crowned ! 

He'd  Imme  the  old  lady  through  thick  and  tidn, 

Till  she'd  lectured  him  out  of  breath ; 

And  now  as  be  gazed  at  the  sldp  she  was  In, 

He  howled  fur  her  violent  death— 

Till  over  the  azure  borUon's  edge 
The  liark  had  retired  ftom  view. 

When  he  leaped  to  the  crest  ut  a  chalky  ledge. 

And  pranced  like  a  kangaroo. 

And  many  a  Jubilant  peal  he  sent 
O'er  the  waves  which  had  made  him  tree,' 

Then  cut  a  last  caper  ecstatic,  and  went 
Turning  somersaults,  homeward  to  tea. 

Regarded  strictly  as  poetry,  the  aliove  i.s  a 
demoralized  production  and  unsuitable  for  the 
jiiano ;  but  prose  could  scarcely  have  repre¬ 
sented  so  powerfully  the  gymnastic  disorder  of 
a  once  genial  nature  devastated  by  mothcf-iu- 


A  SPHERE  FOR  WOMAN. 

WOMEN  are  naturally  |i;ood  economi.sts, 
says  the  Congregationahst.  They  are  apt 
at  understanding  how  to  make  limited  means 
go  as  far  as  possible.  If  a  man  and  his  wife 
are  united  in  tfie  desire  to  get  rich,  the  man  is 
likely  to  think  more  about  earning  money,  the 
wife  will  attach  more  imjiortance  to  saving  it. 

Almost  every  American  earns  money  enough 
to  be  well  oft,  and  in  time  to  be  rich.  If  he 
does  not  become  so,  it  is,  in  many  coses,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  wife,  or  because  he  does  not 
take  her  into  his  counsels.  He  is  full  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  makes  an  in<x>me,  and  if  he  does  not 
prosper,  it  is  often  because  he  does  not  hold  on 
to  it.  His  wife,  very  likelv,  has  the  faculty  of 
conservation  which  he  lacks ;  and  if  he  has  the 
shrewdness  to  enlist  her  in  his  plans,  be  may 
find  his  fortune  made. 

In  Continental  Europe  bookkeeping  is  a  part 
of  the  education  of  a  wcll-taiight  farmer’s 
daughter,  and  the  wife  presides  over  the 
finances  of  the  establishment.  With  us, 
woman’s  aptitude  in  the  promotion  of  material 
prosperity  is  too  little  thought  of;  and  a 
woman  who,  as  a  girl,  was  untaught  in  rcspt'ct 
to  judicious  economy,  makes  au  expensive 
wife.  Her  husband  perhajis  keeps  her  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  his  finances,  purposely.  If  he  is  jiros- 
ptirous,  she  becomes  accustomed  to  plenty  of 
money,  and  ill-prepared  Ibr  reverses.  If  he  is 
not  prospered,  she  has  to  bear  the  pinchings  of 
poverty  without  knowing  how  to  help  him 
avoid  the  pressure. 

Marriage  would  be  easier  and  happier,  if 
young  women  were  taught  the  pnnciplj's 
of  aecoiint-kei'ping,  and  systematic  nahits  in 
respect  to  finances  ;  and  if  the  young  husband 
would  take  his  wife  into  his  confidence,  and 
make  the  income  and  outgo,  and  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  first  tew  thousands  of  dollars,  a 
matter  of  common  interest.  An  American 
girl  of  average  intelligence  and  good  sense  can 
make  the  fortune  of  a  man  whose  love  she  en¬ 
joys,  and  who  will  give  her  for  the  purpose  a 
full  share  in  the  responsible  control  of  tlio  in¬ 
come  of  the  household.  She  will  not  gcneraljy 
be  ahle  to  enter  into  his  business  plans,  but  if 
she  knows  his  wagi's,  salary  or  current  profits, 
and  his  personal  expenses,  and  can  thus  foresee 
what  the  household  has  to  rely  on,  she  will 
characteristically  be  ready  “  to  cut  the  coat  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cloth,”  and  will  usually  be  mpre 
scrupulous  than  he,  to  lay  aside^  something 
every  season  as  the  ^ginning  of  their  fortune. 


Actors.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  write  the  life 
of  an  actor ;  for  unlike  other  artists,  he  leaves 
behind  him  no  memorial  of  his  powers  except 
contemporary  opinion,  often  biassed  by  favor  or 
by  envy,  or  tradition  growing  fainter  with 
lapse  of  time.  It  is  indeed  the  “  hard  condition 
twin-bom  with  greatness,”  on  the  sU^e  to  be¬ 
come,  when  the  actor  qmts  it,  “indistinct  as 
water  is  in  water.”  On  the  stage,  with  rare 
exceptions,  players  are  very  average  people  : 
some  of  them  are  taking  thought  for  the  mor¬ 
row;  others  think  the  miod  or  evil  of  the  day 
sufficient  for  it ;  in  ne^er  case  do  they  leave 
much  of  any  thing  worth  recordi^.  Magni 
nominis  umbras  alike  are  they  from  Burbage  to 
the  Kembles.  The  recollections  of  Edmund 
Kean  are  with  eveiy  year  becoming  more  and 
more  indistinct ;  and  soon  Macre^y’s  Virrin- 
ius  and  Lear  will  be  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  The 
flashes  of  genius,  the  tones,  looks,  and  ges¬ 
tures  that  once  electrified  multitudes,  are 


“  AU  pertshEble ;  Uke  the  electric  fire, 

TTiey  strike  the  name,  and  as  ttiey  strike  expire; 
Incense  too  pure  a  twiUed  flame  to  bear. 

Its  psiftuiie  ebasDS  tbe  sense,  tben  blende  In  elr. 
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NOT  AT  HOME. 

1?A11E  WELL  to  paper,  pen  and  ink ; 

'  1  drop  the  weary  quill, 

To  pass  a  week  without  a  drink 
At  Atfanippe’s  rill. 

My  Muse  —  u  Robinson  should  call, 
Or  Jones  or  Smith  or  Brown  — 

Be  kind  enough  to  tell  them  all. 

The  bard  is  out  of  town. 

My  Muse,  I  leave  my  second  floor. 

In  eontidenee  to  you. 

And  paste  a  paper  on  the  door 
With  just  a  word  or  two. 

So  people  trotting  up  the  stairs. 

And  people  trotting  down, 

M^  read  a  notice  which  declares 
Thu  bard  is  out  of  town. 

Then  let  my  printer’s  devil  knock. 

And  ring  the  rusty  bell ; 

And  let  iny  tailor  trv  the  lock. 

That  guards  my  lonely  cell. 

Go,  printer,  let  some  other  play 
The  cynic  or  the  clown. 

Go,  Snip,  return  some  other  day ; 

The  l^rd  is  out  of  town. 

It  pains  me  to  desert  my  Muse, 

And  leave  her  here  alone. 

'Twill  vex  her  very  much  to  lose 
A  genius  like  ray  own. 

She  rarely  lets  me  have  ray  way ; 

But  let  her  smile  or  frown. 

For  just  a  week,  I  beg  to  say. 

The  burd  is  out  of  town. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WE  devote  a  large  portion  of  our  space  this 
week  to  pictures  illustrating  the  position 
of  aifairs  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  cut 
on  our  first  page  shows  a  news-stand  at  the 
Astor  House  with  its  daily  crowd  of  patrons 
anxious  to  get  the  latest  details  of  the  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  tax-payers  and  Tammany,  a  group  of 
whose  supporters  will  be  found  on  page  388. 
The  personages  who  figure  in  Mr.  Fredericks’s 
cartoon,  on  page  401,  will  not  require  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  reader.  On  other  pages  will  be 
found  accurate  portraits  of  Messrs.  Hall, 
Sweeny,  Tweed  and  Connolly,  with  descriptive 
letter-press.  An  engraving  of  the  testimonial 
recently  presenU^d  to  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  occu¬ 
pies  page  39G.  A  double-page  illustration  by 
Bodmer,  a  scene  from  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  a  green-room  sketch  entitled  “  The 
1  Stage  Waits,  Sir,  ”  complete  the  list  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  attractions  of  the  present  issue. 

Tammany’s  supfoktebs. 

A  street  scene,  totally  unlike  that  on  the  first 
page,  but  not  wholly  disconnected  with  it,  is 
given  on  page  388.  The  streets  of  New  York 
when  they  are  swept  are  swept  very  early  in 
the  morning.  To  see  the  people  shown  in  our 
picture  it  is  necessary  to  be  up  somewhat  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  proverbial  lark.  One  may  rise 
frequently  before  daybreak  and  not  catch  any 
IxMiy  cleaning  the  streets.  The  street  commis¬ 
sioners,  however,  have  periodical  fits  of  street 
cleaning.  These  spasms  generally  take  place  just 
previous  to  a  city  election  when  Tammany  stands 
in  need  of  all  its  supportera.  To  hire  several 
hundred  emigrants  to  sweep  the  streets  every 
morning  for  a  week  or  two  is  a  thrifty  plan  to 
secure  just  so  many  votes  —  a  plan  that  has 
been  resorted  to  time  and  again  with  great 
success.  Thu  rather  fantastic  costumes  shown 
in  Mr.  Fredericks’s  picture  are  not  exaggera¬ 
tions.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  services 
of  the  noble  emigrant  are  required  before  he 
has  had  time  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  fash¬ 
ions  of  his  adopted  country  and  the  result  is 
that  he  frequently  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
picturesque  garb  of  his  fatherland. 


“the  staoe  waits,  sib.” 

Considering  that  actors  and  actresses  are  fre¬ 
quently  accu^  of  leading  irregular  lives,  it  is 
sumewliat  remarkable  that  they  perform  their 
professional  duties  with  a  steadiness  and  punc¬ 
tuality  which  would  do  credit  to  the  emmoy^ 
of  a  pattern  commercial  establishment.  Night 
after  night  the  curtain  rises,  and,  unless  pre¬ 
vented  by  serious  illness,  the  several  memWs 
of  the  company  will  be  found  each  in  his  right 

£1aoe  at  the  right  moment.  This  regularity,  it 
I  to  be  presumed,  may  be  attribu^  to  long 
habit  and  careftil  training,  for  it  certainly  does 
not  distinguish  the  performances  of  amateurs. 
In  amateur  theatrics  somebody  is  pretty  snie 
to  be  absent  just  when  he  is  most  wanted,  and 
absurd  eontretempt  are  apt  to  occur.  Gentle¬ 
men’s  wigs  tumble  off  wmle  they  are  in  the  act 
of  making  a  low  bow,  or  when  the  murderer  in 
the  melodrama  bids  his  accomplice  bring  him  a 
dagger,  the  accomplice,  who,  tnrough  nervous¬ 
ness,  has  completely  lost  his  head,  fetches  the 
fWing-pan,  which  was  intended  to  figure  in  the 
afterpiece  —  Box  and  Cox.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  awkward  occurrences  do  take  place  even 
among  professionals,  and  the  sketch  on  page 
111  affords  an  amusing  illustration  of  suen  an 
incident.  Hen  is  a  gentleman,  in  all  probabil¬ 


ity  the  leading  star  of  the  company,  who  is 
about  to  play  either  the  Merry  Monarch  him¬ 
self  or  some  other  notable  cavalier  of  that  rol¬ 
licking  period.  The  pit  and  gallery  are  all 
impatience,  the  clapping  of  hands  and  the 
thumping  of  sticks  can  he  distinctly  heard,  and 
the  call-Doy  utters  the  sentence  which  forms 
the  title  of  the  picture.  Why  does  not  our  hero 
hasten  to  tread  the  Ixiards  I  Alas !  for  a  very 
prosaic  and  yet  very  distressing  reason.  The 
poor  fellow  cannot  get  his  hoots  on.  They  are 
too  small  for  him.  Observe  how  the  obstinate 
heel  bulges  in  the  leg  of  the  boot.  Unless  he 
can  find  another  pair,  he  must  either  go  on  in 
stocking-fect  or  the  audience  must  lose  their 
entertainment.  The  spectators  would  forgive 
him  fur  not  being  “  on  time  ”  if  they  could  only 
witness  the  comical  despair  in  the  dressing- 
room. 


THE  CHALLENGE. 

We  give  two  of  our  pages  in  the  present 
number  to  a  reproduction  of  one  of  Bodmer’s 
most  admirable  designs.  The  deer  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  picture  has  scented  the  approach 
of  an  anta^nistic  deer,  and  is  cautiously  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  an  invitation  to  battle  —  hence 
the  title  which  the  artist  has  given  his  work. 
As  an  animal  painter  Bodmer  l^  a  marked  ad¬ 
vantage  over  his  brother  artists  in  the  same 
line  —  he  can  paint  the  scenery  of  the  wild 
woods  with  the  brush  of  a  master. 


THE  LONDON  ZOOLOGICAL  GABDENS. 

The  sight-seer  in  London  misses  one  of  the 
best  of  things  if  he  &ils  to  visit  the  gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  Regent’s  Park.  If  he 
wishes  to  view  the  scene  under  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  circumstances,  let  him  select  the  six¬ 
penny  day  for  the  time  of  his  stroll  —  the  day 
when  “  the  people  ”  flock  to  the  “  Zoo.”  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  at  the  Zoolo^cal  Gardens  forms 
the  subject  of  the  illustration  on  page  397. 
Summer  has  now  given  way  to  early  autumn, 
but  these  gardens  are  still  delightful,  and  if  the 
fashionable  season  be  past,  and  the  Guards’ 
band  on  Saturday,  and  the  privileged  admission 
on  Sunday,  have  ceased  to  bring  in  a  crowd  of 
well-dressed  gentility,  as  in  the  brijrht  days  of 
June,  the  sixpenny  visitors  on  Monday  can 
enjoy  themselves  here  as  much  as  before.  They 
wUl  probably  take  more  eager  notice  of  the 
strange  animals,  and  specumte  with  a  more 
enquiring  mind  upon  tneir  habits  and  ways 
of  life,  than  the  class  who  have  been  “  edu¬ 
cated”  to  a  mood  of  indifference,  except  that 
the  children — well  for  them  and  for  those 
that  love  them !  —  have  in  no  social  position 
yet  learned  the  creed  of  Nil  admirari,  and  their 
frank  expressions  of  joyful  surprise  are  the 
best  part  of  the  treat  to  their  elder  companions. 
To  see  them  assembled  round  the  mighty  ele¬ 
phants,  at  the  hour  appointed  for  riding  up  and 
down  the  broad  path,  where  the  huge  soft  feet 
are  wont  to  pace  with  a  noiseless  tread,  is  an 
interesting  and  phasing  exhibition  of  fresh 
youthful  humanity  whidi  should  be  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  kindly  observer  than  any  exotic 
variety  of  bestial  existence.  The  ambitious 
little  candidates  for  a  seat  upon  the  grand 
creature’s  lofty  back,  which  to  their  eyes  must 
appear  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  shows  as  great 
an  amount  of  courage  in  daring  to  mount  him  as 
in  any  action  or  adventure  of  their  short  past 
lives;  and,  when  the  stately,  gentle  monster 
begins  his  safe  and  easy  march,  with  half  a 
company  of  infisntry  in  possession  of  his  vast 
bjdy,  which  seems  a  moving  hill,  the  glorious 
exultation  of  that  moment  is  not  to  be  sur¬ 
passed.  Yet  we  remark  two  or  three  of  the 
smaller  girls,  who  look  a  little  frightened,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  will  feel  as  though 
sea-sick,  which  is  a  disagreeable  experience 
sometimes  caused  by  the  heaving  motion  of 
the  beast  they  are  to  ride.  Perched  on  the 
head  of  the  animal,  in  a  ridiculous  attitude, 
sits  Mr.  Dick  Swiveller,  an  idle  yonug  man, 
who  ought  to  know  better  than  to  occupy  the 
place  of  children.  The  boys  astride  of  the 
junior  elephant  seem  quite  accustomed  to  this 
riding;  but  their  steed  is  frisky,  and  unfairly 
exci^  by  the  little  girls’  offerings  of  cakes  and 
buns,  so  that  the  keeper  must  twitch  his  ear 
to  make  him  stand  quiet. 


SALMON-FISHING  AT  LODOH  COBBIB. 

To  the  north  of  Galway,  Ireland,  lies  Lough 
Corrib,  a  vast  expanse  of  water  eighteen  miles 
in  length,  and  covering  an  area  of  44,000  acres. 
The  shores  of  the  lake,  although  rich  in  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical  remains,  are  for  the  first 
twelve  miles  low  and  uninteresting ;  but  higher 
up  the  scenery  opens  out  into  a  grand  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  blue-topped  mountains,  affording  one 
of  the  finest  views  in  the  Western  Highlands. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  is  diversified  with 
numerous  islands,  one,  it  is  said,  for  eveir  day 
of  the  year.  There  is  excellent  &hing,  siumon, 
trout,  pike,  and  perch  being  found  there  in 
great  aoundance,  and  the  pla^  a>  he  snp- 
posed,  is  overrun  with  diMiples  of  Walton  in 
salmon  time.  The  en^ving  on  page  408, 
from  a  desira  by  Mr.  W.  Small,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  English  drai^htsmen,  represents  an 
incident  of  salmon-fishing  in  Lough  Corrib. 
T^  sportsman  has  just  booked  a  nsh,  and  as 
soon  as  it  feels  the  sharp  sting  of  the  barb  it 
tries  to  get  quit  of  the  line  by  all  manner  of 
vigorous  leaping  and  diving.  The  artist  has 
very  cleverly  indicated  a  peculiar  movement  of 
the  salmon  under  the  circumstances — that  of 
”  doubling  back  ”  on  the  line.  Sometimes  the 
fish  manages  to  shake  off  the  book  or  break 


the  line,  sometimes  after  a  long  run  he  is  finally 
landed  by  the  man  in  atteadance,  who  galls  the 
fish  when  it  has  become  exhausted,  and  shows 
its  glittering  side  now  and  then  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  One  peculiarity  of  this  fishing- 
ground  is  the  careful  way  in  which  the  banks 
are  arranged  to  save  the  sportsman  who  docs 
not  care  to  get  wetted ;  for  this  purpose  there  is 
a  footpath  all  round  and  foot  bridges  to  fish 
from.  The  sportsman  in  the  picture,  however, 
is  a  little  more  enthusiastic  than  most  of  those 
who  fish  in  Longh  Corrib,  as  he  has  waded  up 
to  his  middle,  and  is  casting  a  long  line  right 
across  the  river. 


THE  THREE  CROWNS. 

WE  select  the  following  episode  from  “  The 
Member  for  Paris,”  a  very  powerful  novel, 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  & 
Co. : 

The  house  in  which  Horace  and  Emile  had 
taken  up  their  abode  was  the  property  of  a 
worthy  draper  named  Pochemolle,  who  kept  a 
shop  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  was  accounted 
somewhat  a  curiosity  in  the  parish.  The 
curiosity  lay  in  this,  that  the  Pochemolles,  from 
father  to  son,  had  occupied  the  house  where 
they  then  liv^  for  npwt^s  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  —  a  fact  so  rare,  so  phenomenal 
indeed,  in  the  annals  of  Parisian  trade,  that 
certain  of  M.  PochemoUe’s  customers,  unable 
to  grasp  the  notion  in  its  entirety,  had  a  sort  of 
confusra  belief  that  it  was  M.  Achille  Poche¬ 
molle  himself —  the  Pochemolle  of  1854  — who 
had  flourished  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  on 
the  same  premises.  Yet  M.  Achille  Pochemolle 
was  not  more  than  fifty ;  and  he  looked  by  no 
means  older  than  his  age.  He  was  a  small, 
smug-faced,  go^berry-cyed  man,  quick  in  his 
movements,  glib  with  his  tongue,  and  full  of 
the  quaint  shop-courtesy  of  eighty  years  ago, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  sire  and  his 
sire’s  sire  along  with  their  profound  veneration 
for  all  that  concerned  the  crown,  the  nobility, 
and  the  higher  clergy. 

It  was  worth  going  a  visit  to  the  Rue  St. 
Genevibve  if  only  to  see  M.  Pochemolle  bow 
when  he  ushered  out  a  customer  or  showed  one 
in.  He  still  kept  to  all  the  musk-scented  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  grand  siMe.  For  him,  a  lady,  no 
matter  how  old  and  wrinkled,  was  always  a 
belle  dame ;  and  Heaven  forbid  that  he  should 
ever  have  dnven  a  hard  bargain  with  one  of  the 
gentle  sex.  He  used  to  say,  “  Voyez,  belle 
dame,  cettc  ^toffe  est  faite  pour  vous  embellir,” 
or,  “  Belle  dame,  ce  ruban  ne  pent  qu’ajoutcr  k 
VOS  graces.”  Ladies  liked  it,  and  M.  Poche¬ 
molle  had  a  fine  business  connection  amongst 
ancient  dowsers  and  spinsters  of  the  neighlmr- 
hood ;  not  to  mention  two  or  three  nunneries, 
the  sisters  of  which,  pleased  to  be  addressed 
occasionally  in  pretty  old-world  compliments, 
came  to  Monsieur  P.’s  for  all  that  was  wanted 
in  the  way  of  linen  and  drapery  for  their 
convents. 

In  politics  M.  Pochemolle  was  a  valiant  con¬ 
servative  of  existing  institutions,  whatever  they 
were,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  might 
have  seemed  odd  that  he  should  have  consented 
to  lodge  the  sons  of  a  notorious  Republiean,  had 
it  not  been  for  this,  that  he  was  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Manuel  Gcrold,  and  frequently  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  with  ^titude.  As  a  private 
first,  then  as  a  eorporal,  and  finally  as  a  sergeant 

in  the  National  Guaid,  Monsieur  P -  had 

fii^  his  shot  in  the  three  insurrections  of  July, 
1^;  February,  ’48,  and  June,  ’48;  fighting 
each  time  on  the  side  of  order  —  that  is, 
on  the  side  of  Government ;  and  it  was  in 
the  last  of  these  battles  that,  finding  himself 
under  the  same  flag  as  Manuel  Gerold  —  who 
was  for  a  moderate  Republic,  opposed  to  a 
“  Red  ”  one  —  he  had  been  saved  from  certain 
deaUi  by  the  latter,  who  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  had  caught  up  Monsieur  Pochemolle  from 
under  a  barricade,  where  he  was  lying  stunned, 
and  earned  him  away  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
honest  draper,  who  set  a  high  price  on  his  own 
life,  thought  with  wonder  and  admiration  of 
this  achievement.  He  had  sworn  a  lasting 
gradtude  to  his  preserver,  and  seemed  likely  not 
to  forget  his  oatn ;  for,  when  Horace  and  Emile 
Gerold  came  with  their  father  to  see  whether  M. 
Pochemolle  had  any  lodgings  to  let,  he  had 
gladly  given  them  the  best  he  had,  without 
troubling  himself  about  their  political  opinions. 
He  even  went  further,  for  he  spread  it  amongst 
his  own  purveyors,  grocer,  coal  man,  and  others, 
that  his  two  new  lodgers  were  young  gentlemen 
“  who  might  be  trusted;”  and  on  the  November 
afternoon,  when  the  brothers  were  setting  their 
rooms  to  rights,  he  eame  up  to  see  with  Us  own 
eyes  whether  they  had  every  thing  they  wanted, 
taking  with  Um  as  his  pretext  a  letter  which 
the  postman  had  just  brought  for  Horace 
Gerold. 

“  Come  in,”  cried  the  brothers,  in  answer  to 
the  good  man’s  knock;  and  M.  Pochemolle, 
with  his  letter,  his  gooeeberry  eyes,  and  his  ex¬ 
cellent  tongue  ready  for  half  an  hour’s  chat, 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

“A  letter,  gentlemen,”  he  said;  “and  I’ve 
come  to  see  whether  I  can  be  of  use  to  yon. 
Deary  me  I  but  these  are  fine  rooUs,  and  im¬ 
prove  vastly  since  you’re  in  them.  This  is  a 
Brussels  camt,  five  francs  twenty-five  centimes 
the  metre;  I  know  it  by  the  tread.  NotUng 
can  be  better  than  those  crimson  curtains,  solid 
cloth  of  Elbauf,  cost  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs 
the  pair.  I’ll  warrant  me.  And  that’s  a  portrait 
of  your  most  respected  fother  over  the  mantle- 
pieced’ 


“Yes,”  smiled  Horace,  taking  the  letter  am 
laying  it  on  the  table.  “  Our  father  has  i 
great  esteem  for  you.  Monsieur  Pochemolle.  ” 

“Not  more  than  I  have  for  him,  sir,”  an¬ 
swered  the  draper  heartily,  and,  peering  into 
the  next  room,  which  was  Emite’s,  ^  con- 
tinned :  “  And  that,  no  doubt,  is  Madame  yoni 
most  venerated  mother  1  ”  The  picture  was 
one  of  a  fair-haired  lady,  with  tender,  expressive 
eyes.  The  brothers  had  scarcely  knofvn  their 
mother;  she  had  died  when  they  were  both 
children.  They  nodded;  and  kept  silent. 

“  Ha,”  went  on  Monsieur  Achille,  changing 
the  subject  with  ready  tact  “  These  pictures 
remind  me  of  two  of  mine  own  wUch  1  must 
show  you  doMrn  stairs.  One  is  a  print  made  in 
1710  (a  hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago),  the 
other  is  more  recent — 1780;  both  represent  a 
part  of  the  Rue  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  yon  can 
see  my  shop  in  them,  not  altered  a  bit  from 
what  it  is  now,  with  the  name  Pochemolle 
over  the  doorway,  and  the  sign  of  “The  Three 
Crowns.”  These  three  crowns,  yon  must  know, 
were  the  making  of  our  house.  Ah,  Messieurs, 
it’s  a  fine  story,  and  you  should  have  heard  niy 
grandfather  tell  it  as  he  had  it  from  Us  own 
grandfather,  the  hero  of  the  tale.  Just  almut 
as  old  as  you.  Monsieur  Horace,  he  was.  Then 
my  great-gro&t-grandfather  —  one  day  he  was 
wUking  Uong  the  streets,  when  he  sees  a  poor 
woman,  worn  away  with  hunger,  and  two  little 
children  on  her  arms,  make  a  snatch  at  the 
purse  of  a  fine  gentleman  who  was  stepping  out 
of  a  coach,  and  try  to  run  off  with  it.  The  two 
were  so  near  together  —  he  and  the  woman  — 
that  the  servants  of  the  gentleman  laid  hold  of 
Um,  tUnking  it  was  he  that  had  made  the 
snatch ;  the  more  so  as  the  crazy  thing,  in  her 
hurry  to  get  away,  had  tripped  up  and  let  go 
the  purse,  which  was  lying  at  my  aneestoris 
feet.  Of  coarse  this  took  him  breathless  like, 
and  he  was  just  going  to  say  what  was  what, 
when,  looking  at  the  poor  creature  who  was 
crouching  on  the  ground  shaking  all  over,  and 
clasping  her  two  Utbies  close  to  her,  he  couldn’t 
bear  giving  her  up,  and  so  says  he :  ‘  Yes, 
gentlemen,  it’s  I  that  took  the  purse.’ 

“  It  seems  the  woman  gave  him  such  a  look  as 
he  never  forgot  to  the  day  when  he  was  laid  in 
Us  coffin,  and  he  used  to  say  that  it  was  worth 
going  ten  times  to  the  gitilows  to  have  eyes 
look  at  one  as  heris  did.  You  see,  thieving  was 
no  joke  then ;  it  meant  the  gibbet ;  and  it  wasn’t 
every  body  that  would  have  run  their  necks 
into  a  noose  for  a  beggar  woman  they  didn’t 
know.  Well,  they  dragged  him  off  to  prison; 
locked  him  up  with  chains  to  his  legs,  they  did ; 
and  my  graniLire  made  up  his  mind  that  before 
long  they’d  have  him  out  on  the  Place  de  Greve, 
and  do  by  Um  as  I  dare  say  he’d  seen  done  by 
many  a  tUef  and  cut-throat.  But  the  gentle¬ 
man  whose  purse  had  been  snatched  had  seen 
the  whole  thing,  and  wasn’t  going  to  let  evil 
come  of  it.  He  allowed  the  young  man  to  lie 
in  prison  a  little  wUle,  just  to  see,  i»rol)ably, 
how  long  he  would  hold  out ;  but  when  he  saw 
that  my  grandsire  wouldn’t  budge  an  inch  from 
his  story,  but  stuck  finn  to  it  that  it  was  he 
that  had  taken  the  purse,  then  he  spoke  out, 
and  one  day  came  to  the  jail  with  a  king’s  order 
for  letting  the  prisoner  loose.  He  was  a  great 
nobleman,  was  tUs  gentleman,  one  of  the 
greatest  about  Louis  the  Fonneenth’s  court,  and 
when  my  grandsire  came  out  of  prison  —  it  was 
the  Chatelet ;  they’re  building  a  theatre  over  the 
spot  now  —  he  saw  this  great  nobleman,  who 
didn’t  bare  his  head  to  many,  standing  hat  in 
hand  beside  Us  coach  door.  '  ‘  Will  you  do  me 
the  honor  of  riding  to  Versailles,  sir,  with  me?’ 
he  said  —  aye,  he  said,  ‘  do  me  the  honor,’  he 
did  —  ‘  I  wish  to  present  you  to  the  king.’  And 
sure  enough  to  Versailles  they  went,  both  to¬ 
gether,  side  by  side,  he  and  the  nobleman  in 
the  same  coach;  and  at  court  the  king  gave  my 
ancestor  Us  hand  to  kiss,  and  the  nobles  be¬ 
tween  them  sub.-«ribed  five  hundred  louts,  with 
wUch  tUs  house  and  the  shop  below  were 
bought.  And  the  purse  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  whole  business,  and  which  contained 
three  erowns  when  it  was  snatched,  was  presented 
to  ray  father  by  the  nobleman,  along  with  a 
diamond  ring.  They’re  both  under  a  gla-^s 
case  in  our  back  parlor  now,  and  I  can  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  we’re  proud  of  ’em.” 

“  Well  you  may  be,”  exclaimed  Emile  Gerold 
warmly.  “  There’s  not  a  nobleman  could  show 
a  more  splendid  patent  of  nobUity  than  that 
purse  and  the  three  crowns.” 

“  And  what  became  of  the  woman  ?  ”  asked 
Horace  Gerold. 

“  Our  benefactor  took  care  of  her,  too.  He 
set  her  up  in  a  cottig;e  on  his  country  estate, 
and  I  believe  her  sons  grew  up  to  Im  honest 
peasants.  But  I  don’t  feel  much  for  her, 
though,”  added  M.  Pochemolle,  sagaciously ; 
“  for,  after  all,  if  the  nobleman  hadn’t  had  his 
eyes  about  Um  when  the  tUng  happened,  she’d 
have  let  my  grandsire  swing,  wUeh  would  have 
been  a  pretty  end  for  a  man  that  had  never 
fingered  a  penny  that  wasn’t  his  own,  and 
would  as  toon  have  thought  of  tUeving  as  of 
committiiig  murder.” 


—  An  English  lad^  visiting  Bismarck’s  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Varzin,  in  Pomerania,  descriltes  the 
Prince’s  son  and  heir.  Count  Otto,  as  a  tall 
young  fellow,  very  much  resembling  an  English¬ 
man.  He  spent  two  years  in  England  studying 
the  English  army  organization,  and  attenvarii 
took  lessons  in  diplomacy  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  a  fmjuent  visitor  at  Gen.  Dix’s  receptions. 
He  is  master  of  five  modern  languages,  and  a 
great  sportsman. 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 


By  EDMUND  YATES. 
CHAPTER  XLIV. 

R.  BARNSTAPLE  was  not  ihe  only  one 
who  had  Itcvn  tasciaated  by  Ellon’s  voice 
and  manner  during  tliat  intetview  in  the  Temple. 

Jai'k  Durston  had  sat  by  drinkin)'  in  every 
word,  lianginj'  on  every  look,  i-omnletcly  en¬ 
raptured.  As  he  inarkctl  the  fire  wliioh  lit  up 
her  eyes,  he  gazed  on  the  rounded  elegance 
of  her  figure,  as  he  listened  to  the  dulcet  tones 
of  her  voice.  Jack  fancied  himself  in  a  kind  of 
dream,  and  could  scarcely  believe,  on  rousing 
liiinself  from  it,  that  he  was  in  the  hard,  dry 
world  again ;  Mr.  Barnstaple’s  wig-lK>x  stand¬ 
ing  up  on  a  shelf  before  him,  and  Mr.  Libby’s 
creaking  boots  being  heard  in  the  next  room. 

He  had  been  away  far  back  into  the  old 
days,  when,  as  a  lad  from  Eton  for  the  holi¬ 
days,  he  h;vd  first  noticed  Ellen,  a  little  child, 
a  new  arrival  at  Bampton,  very  pretty,  and 
of  a  diil'erent  stamp  from  the  ordinary  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  that  dreary  place ;  to  the  days  nearer, 
but  still  in  the  far  distance,  when  he  returned 
from  Oxford,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
experienced  the  smallest  susceptibility  to 
woman’s  influence.  He  nmiembered  how  he 
had  gone  unscathed  through  the  ordeal  of  the 
young  ladii-8  at  the  haberdasher’s  in  the  “  High,” 
and  the  pretty  gloveresses  at  Woodstock,  and 
even  of  those  dashing  fetnalus  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  had  made  in  placid  of  public  resort 
during  his  temporary  sojourn  in  London.  But 
at  the  sight  or  Ellen  Wynne,  then  a  budding 
woman,  he  hod  succumbed  at  once,  and  had 
always  borne  about  that  im:^'e  as  his  true  ideal 
of  what  a  woman  ought  to  be. 

8o  pour  Jack  listened  and  suffered,  and  was 
not  strong.  Vain  and  ridiculous  in  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  cast  aside  the  thrall  which  had 
bound  him ;  futile  and  absurd  the  idea  that  he 
had  got  the  better  of  the  disease  under  which 
he  had  sulfered  so  long !  The  old  glamour 
was  round  him  once  again ;  the  spell  “  of 
woven  puces  and  of  waving  hands  ”  was  upon 
him;  and  he  sat  as  completely  entranced  by 
the  unconscious  witchery  of  Ellen  Wynne,  us 
ever  Merlin  lay  in  the  hall  “over-talked  and 
over-worn  ”  by  wily  Vivien. 

Jack  rousetl,  as  we  have  seen,  when  Ellen 
stopped  speaking  —  roused  deepiv  to  the  full 
sense  of  the  situation,  when  Mr.  Barnstaple 
announced  his  intention  of  goiug  down  to  un¬ 
dertake  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  defence.  So  thorough¬ 
ly  awake  was  he  at  this  juncture,  that  he 
knew  intuitively  it  was  best  for  them  to  go  at 
once.  There  were  instances*  on  record  of  Mr. 
Barnstaple  having  changed  his  mind;  and 
though  .Jack  did  not  think  that  that  was  likely 
in  the  present  instance,  still,  they  had  taken 
up  sullieient  of  the  great  man’s  time,  and, 
having  gained  their  end,  it  was  wiser  fur  them 
to  be  oil'. 

So  soon,  therefore,  as  Ellen  had  expressed 
her  thanks,  —  which  she  did  very  prettily,  and 
which  Mr.  Barnstaple  receiveil  with  great 
delight,  assuring  her  that  she  put  far  too  high 
a  value  on  the  very  small  service  which  he  was 
about  to  render  her, — .Jack  made  a  move 
towards  the  door,  and  telling  Mr.  Barnstaple 
that  he  would  arrange  with  him  later  in  the 
day  as  to  all  the  details  of  the  proceedings 
to  be  undertaken,  convoyed  the  young  lady 
safely  down  the  staircase  and  into  the  Temple 
Gardens. 

Pretty,  sweet  spot;  strip  of  Paradise,  let 
into  brick  and  mortar;  wnere  there  are  real 
flowers  and  paths,  in  which  gravel,  a  little 
temp**red  by  oystiT^hells,  it  is  true,  but  still 
gravel,  is  the  comiwnent  part ;  where  children, 
induced  by  the  heavy  shatlow  of  houses  shot¬ 
ting  out  the  sky,  rain\>le  and  plav,  making  the 
sombre  old  courts  re-echo  with  childish  laugh¬ 
ter;  and  where  age  sits  in  long,  summer  even¬ 
ings,  fanned  by  the  cooling  breeze,  and  dimly 
renascent  of  the  country  and  its  long-passed 
youth! 

Why  did  Jack  Durston  open  the  gate  leading 
into  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  propose  that 
Miss  Wynne  should  sit  there  with  him  for 
a  while,  as  they  discussed  the  scenes  that  had 
just  taken  place?  Was  it  with  some  reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  interview  which 
was  held  close  bv,  where  John  Wcstlock  mode 
the  Ixist  of  his  time  in  talking  to  Ruth  Pinch, 
while  the  Temple  fountain  plashed  musically 
in  their  ears  ? 

Was  it  with  a  hope  that  the  “  impulses  of 
the  soul  and  sense  ”  which  filled  dear,  pretty, 
charming  Ruth’s  on  that  occasion,  might  have 
equal  influence  on  the  girl  who  walked  so  quiet¬ 
ly  by  his  side,  and  whom  he  worshipped  with  all 
the  adoration  of  his  big,  manly  heart  ? 

So  pretty  looked  the  Temple  Garden  in  the 
autumn  sunlight,  with  the  chi^’santhemums, 
which  are  its  ^de,  brilliantly  hghting  up  its 
parterres,  that  Ellen  could  not  refirain  from  ex¬ 
pressing  her  admiratioa. 

"  I  bfkd  no  idea,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Dnrston, 
that  there  conid  be  any  thing  in  London  so 
really  natural  1 " 

“  That  sentence  shows  me.  Miss  Wynne,  — 
unintentionally,  no  doubt,  —  that  yon  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  London  a  gross  imustice. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  people  in  London 
are  aflfected  and  insincere.  Believe  me,  my  ex¬ 
perience  shows  quite  the  onpositc.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  I  think  you  ought  to  allow  that,  after  the 
experience  you  have  just  had  of  one  who  is,  in 
his  own  way,  a  celebrated  London  man,  and 


who  certainly  showed  no  insincerity  or  any  af¬ 
fectation  in  the  matter  on  which  wc  consulted 
him.” 

“  No,  indeed,”  said  Ellen.  “  Nothing  could 
be  kinder  or  more  straightforward.  Though  I 
expected  to  find  Mr.  Bar.-staplc  a  sensible  and 
pleasant  man,  I  had  no  idea,  from  what  you 
told  me  as  we  were  coming  down  the  staircase, 
that  he  would  be  able  himself  to  take  up  Mrs. 
Bradstock’s  case.  It  is  most  lucky  that  he  Wked 
through  his  diary  while  you  were  away,  and 
found  he  would  lie  able  to  "fi^>c  himself  from  the 
engagement  which  would  have  prevented  his 
comiug  into  Cornwall.” 

“  It  is,  indeed,”  said  Jack.  “  It  was  entirely 
that  Inckv  five  minutes’  alisence  of  mine  that 
enabled  him  to  discover  that.” 

“  Why  do  you  laugh,  Mr.  Durston  ?  ”  said 
Ellen.  “  Have  I  said  or  done  any  thing  exces¬ 
sively  ridiculous  ?  You  must  allow  for  my 
being  provincial,  and  must  not  be  too  hard 
upon  me  with  your  satire.” 

“  I  allow  for  nothing  of  the  sort.  Miss  Wynne ; 
and  you  cannot  imagine  for  an  instant  1  could 
so  far  forget  myself  as  to  attempt  to  be  satirical 
at  any  thing  you  might  say  or  do  1  What  I 
was  laughing  at  for  the  moment  was  the  won¬ 
derful  effect  which  your  prx'Sence  had  upon  our 
friend  the  legal  luminary  yonder.  It  was  that, 
and  nothing  else  —  no  consultation  of  his  diary, 
or  discovery  of  an  engagement  whkh  could  be 
postponed,  or  iu  which  some  one  else  could  ap- 
petir  for  him  —  that  decided  him  upon  coming 
into  Coniwall  so  suddenly.” 

“  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  ?  ”  said 
Ellen,  with  a  blush. 

“  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  it,”  said  Jack ; 
“  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Miss  Wynne,  it  was 
merely  the  result  which  I  had  antici|>ated,  and  for 
which  I  had  prepared  by  introducing  you  to  the 
gallant  Q.C.,  Mr.  Banistaple ;  for  it  needed  a 
plot  —  a  complete  plot,  worthy  of  Guy  Fawkes. 
When  he  first  told  me  of  his  idea  that  some 
leading  man  should  go  down  to  represent  Mrs. 
Bradstock,  1  knew  lie  was  the  leading  man,  and 
determined  upon  securing  him.  But  how  ?  I 
might  have  mentioned  any  sum  of  money,  and 
he  would  have  disdained  it.  I  knew  there  was 
metal  more  attractive  in  the  person  of  my  visit¬ 
or  up  stairs,  and  1  determined  upon  bringing 
that  attraction  into  play.  You  sec  the  nsult.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  it  was  exactly  fair,  Mr. 
Durston,”  said  Ellen,  laughing;  “but  I  do 
know  that  I  am  infinitely  oblig^  to  you  for 
having  brought  it  aliout.  No  one  could  have 
guesst^  from  Mr.  Barnstaple’s  manner  what 
or  where  had  been  the  influence.” 

“Exactly,”  said  Jack.  “That’s  liecausc 
Banistaple  is  intuitively  a  gentleman,  and  rec¬ 
ognizes  you  as  a  lady.  1  am  certain  that  ho 
admires  you  tremendously.  1  am  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that,  beyond  doing  every  thing  you  hear,  and 
serving  you  in  every  jiossible  way,  as  he  has  done 
in  the  present  instance,  he  will  never  p<-rmit  his 
admiration  to  lie  seen.  And  now.  Miss  Wynne, 
let  me  ask  you  what  vou  intend  to  do  1  ” 

“  To  get  back  to  Polwarth  as  quickly  as  I 
possibly  can,  ”  said  she.  “  'rhere  is  an  express 
that  leaves  Paddington  at  five  this  atlenioon, 
by  which  I  sliall  be  enablod  to  reach  home 
about  mid-day  to-morrow.  ” 

.“  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  feoing  to  trav¬ 
el  all  night  and  alone?  ” 

“1  am,  indeed.  It  is  necessary  that  my 
uncle  should  be  prepared  for  Mr.  Uamstaple  it 
visit.  Of  course  he  must  come  and  stop  with 
ns ;  and  the  expect<*d  arrival  of  such  a  distin- 
jpiished  man  might  frightim  the  ^uire,  who 
is  already  somewhat  overtaxed  with  all  this 
disagreeable  business,  into  an  illness.  And 
‘  alone,  ’  you  ask  me  ?  You  don’t  imagine  that 
I  brought  my  French  maid  out  with  me  to 
London? — and  there  was  no  one  else  whom  I 
should  have  asked  to  accompany  me.” 

After  Ellen  had  said  these  lost  words  she 
pausc‘d,  feeling  tlie  blood  tingliug  in  her  cheeks, 
and  knowing  to  what  comment  she  had  laid 
herself  open.  Of  course,  under  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Frank  Scorrier,  her  betrothed  hus¬ 
band,  ought  to  have  liecn  her  companion. 
Two  days  ago  she  would  have  felt  this,  and 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  have  said  so ;  but 
there  was  a  strange  feeling  came  over  her  now 
whenever  any  idi;a  of  Frank  crossed  her  mind. 
To  her  he  seemed  phantom-like  and  ghostly ; 
much  IC'S  real,  niucii  farther  off,  than  when  he 
was  away  in  Australia. 

Jack  Durston  saw  her  embarrassment,  and 
changed  the  conversation — lie^n  to  talk  of 
Barnstaple,  and  his  wonderful  talent ;  of  his 
having  very  little  doubt  that,  through  his 
agency,  Mrs.  Bradstock  would  be  released  at 
once,  without  being  sent  to  trial ;  began  to  talk 
of  the  weather,  and,  at  length,  of  the  journey 
whieh  Ellen  had  to  undergo,  and  her  return 
home ;  of  any  thing,  in  fact,  to  put  her  at  her 
ease  again.  And  ^1  the  time  the  smouldering 
passion  which  had  never  died  out  in  his  breast 
was  being  revived  by  every  word  of  her  voice, 
by  every  glance  of  her  eyes,  by  every  sentiment 
which  was  nttered.  There  was  never  any  one 
like  her  —  so  lovely,  so  elegant,  so  perfectly 
natural  and  true.  It  was  impossible  that  a 
woman  like  this  should  throw  herself  away 
upon  such  a  weak,  vacillating  creature  as,  de¬ 
pict  him  however  carefully  he  might,  must  be 
this  man,  her  betrothed. 

It  was  not  until  after  there  had  been  some 
short  interval  of  silence  that  Jack  Durston 
said  to  his  companion,  “  It  is  lucky  for  us  that 
Mr.  Barnstaple  is  coming  down,  not  merely  for 
the  skill  and  judgment  which  he  will  exercise 
in  the  defence  of  Mrs.  Bradstock,  but  from  the 
advice  which  be  wUl  be  enabled  to  give  after¬ 


wards  as  to  what  shall  then  be  done  —  advice 
which  will  be  doubly  valuable  in  consequence 
of  his  having  been  present  on  the  spot,  and 
seeing  how  tlie  land  lies.” 

“  1  was  thinking  of  that,  ”  said  Ellen.  “  Of 
coarse,  at  the  first  blush  of  the  aflair,  I  ima¬ 
gined  that  to  rescue  Mrs.  Bradstock  was  the 
one  thing  to  be  done.” 

“So  it  was;  but  I  can  now  see  perfectly 
that  the  crucial  test  of  our  undertaking  will  tie 
the  success  with  which  we  disentangle  all  the 
other  strings  of  this  complicated  web.  Do  you 
intend  to  allow  yourself  to  be  wholly  guided  by 
Mr.  Barnstaple’s  advice,  Miss  Wynne  ?  ” 

“  I  do.  ” 

“  In  every  thing  ?  ” 

“  In  every  thing.  ” 

She  rt'pcated  the  words,  but  stopped  sud¬ 
denly,  while  the  blush  again  settled  in  her  face. 

“  Why  do  you  ask  me  thus  pointedly,  Mr. 
Durston  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  have  an  object  in  so  doing  —  be¬ 
cause  so  far  am  I  infatuated  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  that  I  would  run  the  risk  of  being  consid¬ 
ered  selfish  and  inconsiderate  sooner  than  not 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  seems  to 
me  once  again  offered  me  of  learning  my  fate 
at  your  hands !  You  were  good  enough,  on 
the  last  occasion  on  which  wc  met.  Miss 
Wynne,  to  tell  me,  frankly  and  plainly,  that 
vou  were  engaged  to  be  married !  You  will, 
I  know,  do  me  the  justice  to  allow  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  os  best  I  could,  and  accepted 
the  decision  as  irrevocable.  I  do  not  take  to 
myself  much  credit  for  performing  what  was, 
after  all,  a  man’s  part ;  nor  do  I  tml  you  how 
bitter  the  announcement  was,  or  enlarge  to  you 
upon  the  suffering  it  caused  me.  I  simply  say 
that  1  expected  it,  and  that,  as  you  know,  from 
that  hour  to  this,  you  have  never  Is-en  troubled 
with  plaint  or  appeal  of  mine  I  Nor  shall  you 
be  even  now!  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
mere  fact  of  your  being  acquainted  with  what 
has  transpired,  and  having  sat  by  and  heard  it 
judicially  inquired  into  and  commentid  U|x>n, 
as  it  was,  by  a  barrister,  this  morning,  proves 
that  you  are  not  probably  entirely  in  the  same 
frame  of  mind  in  regard  to  that  one  particular 
matter  as  you  were  when  the  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  bt‘tween  us  then.  I  ask  nothing  —  I 
press  for  no  disclosures :  only  I  say,  if  what  I 
sunnise  be  the  cause  —  why  do  I  beat  about  the 
bush  in  this  wretched  manner,  and  not  speak 
honestly  and  frankly  ?  — ’  if  the  enga«-iiient  be¬ 
tween  you  and  Mr.  Scorrier  is  annmled  bv  the 
part  which  he  has  played  in  these  proceedings, 
I  pra^  yon  to  think  of  me  as  one  wiiose  heart  is 
still  filled  with  your  iinaj^,  and  who  never,  to 
the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  could  look  upon 
another  woman  in  the  same  light  I  ” 

Ellen  stood  still  for  an  instant,  as  thev  were 
walking  side  by  side  iu  the  Temple  (larden, 
but  quickly  recovered  herself,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  :  — 

“  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  manner 
in  which  you  received  what  I  had  to  sav  to  you 
the  last  time  wc  spoke  together,  Mr.  l)iirston, 
and  I  am  not  in  the  least  degree  surprised  or 
annoyed  at  what  you  have  just  now  said.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  that  you,  an  honorable  man, 
should  doubt  whether  I  could  entertain  the 
same  feeling  for  Mr.  Scorrier  as  I  did  before  he 
yielded  to  the  temptation  which  beset  him ;  it 
Is  ct^ually  natural  that  you,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  confidence  which  I  have  given  you, 
and  doing  me  the  honor,  as  I  feel  and  earnestly 
believe,  to  have  a  great  and  sincere  regard  for 
me — it  is  equally  natural  that  you  should  de¬ 
sire  to  know  from  my  own  lips  whether  such  is 
or  is  not  the  case.  I  scarcclv  know  how  to  re- 

eto  it  lieyond  this  —  that  I  consider  the 
id  as  binding  as  it  was  in  our  brightest 
days  I  You  mav  think  this  romantic ;  it  is  not 
so.  You  may  think  that  I  am  prejudiced,  or 
warped,  or  blinded,  but  I  am  not  I  No  one 
knows  better  the  folly,  the  sin,  the  crime  —  if 
ou  will  so  have  it—  thst  he  has  committed; 
nt  I  recollected  also  that  that  fully,  or  sin,  or 
crime  was  committed  for  my  sake,  in  the 
hope  of  regaining  for  me  the  possession  of 
which  ho  thought  he  had  lost,  in  the  desire  of 
giving  to  me  a  position  which,  at  the  time,  he 
did  not  know  1  had  money  enough  to  achieve. 
If  what  has  transpired  were  known  to  my 
nncle,  he  would  —  much  as  he  loves  me  —  in¬ 
terpose  at  once,  and  insist  upon  all  rotations 
between  me  and  Mr.  Scorrier  being  broken  oil'. 
This  he  would  do  out  of  pure  love  for  me,  and 
dread  of  the  consequences.  But  he  dues  not 
know  it,  and  must  not,  and  never  shall. 

“  Do  not  think,  Mr.  Durston,  that  I  am  ob¬ 
livious  of  this  further  proof  of  your  regard  — 
do  not  think  that  I  in  the  smallest  degree  un¬ 
derrate  Mr.  Scorrier’s  delinquencies  —  do  not 
think  that  I  am  acting  romantically  or  theatri¬ 
cally  in  stating  that  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
actuated  in  what  he  did  mainly  out  of  regard 
for  mo,  and  that  I  hold  him  now  to  be  truly 
and  sincerely  repentant  I  I  do  believe  he  is, 
and  therefore  I  hold  to  my  enga^ment  to  him. 
One  word  more,  Mr.  Durston ;  Mieve  me,  it  is 
infinitely  more  painful  now  to  have  to  say  this 
to  yon  than  it  was  m  that  bygone  thne,  when 
even  then  I  felt  hurt  and  vexed.  But  since 
then  I  have  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  the 
true  nobility  of  your  character,  and  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  now  is  not  without  some 
pain.” 

“Don’t  say  another  word.  Miss  Wynne,” 
said  Jack,  quietly ;  “  believe  mo  I  understand 
ou  perfectly,  flow  let  me  sec  you  to  your 
otel." 

“  Charming  —  most  delightful  I  Really,  one 


of  the  most  perfectly  charming  girls  I  ever 
came  across  in  the  course  of  iiiy  life  I  ”  said 
Mr.  Barnstaple,  a.s,  on  the  same  evening,  he 
sat  at  his  chanibers,  smoking  a  cigar  with  Jack 
Durston.  “  I  hail  preconceived,  I  don’t  know 
why,  an  idea  of  soincthiiig  of  the  hawbuck 
order  of  beauty  —  a  full-blown  cabbage-rose,  my 
dear  Jack :  cannot  tell  why,  but  such  was  my 
notion.  Never  was  so  agreeably  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  my  life !  I  envy  you,  sir  —  I  envy  you 
being  njocted  by  a  woman  like  that !  ” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Jack,  quietly ;  “  it  is  a 
subject  of  congratulation,  no  doubt.  Serious¬ 
ly,  though,  1  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for 
ml  you  are  going  to  do.” 

“  What  a  tremendous  duffer  must  be  our 
friend  what’s  his  name  —  Squauber  —  Scorri¬ 
er  1  ”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple. 

“  Yes,”  said  Jack ;  “lam  afraid  he  is  a  bad 
;  still,  he  seems  hard  up,  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  was  tremendous.” 

“Temptation,  my  dear  fellow!”  said  Mr. 
Barnstaple.  “  You  don’t  think  I  am  pitching 
in  to  him  for  taking  the  money?  Notliing  can 
be  more  natural  than  that.  There  are  very 
few  of  us  who  know  where  money  is’to  be  had 
that  would  not  take  it.  He  took  it,  but  why 
should  he  act  the  part  of  an  old  hen,  and, 
directly  he  has  laid  an  ("gg,  go  and  c.ackle  to 
the  fann-yard  about  it?  That  i.s  whut  I  call 
extremely  preposterous,  and  horribly  disgust- 
ing !  ” 

“Miss  Wynne  says  he  was  seized  with  re¬ 
morse.” 

“  Seized  with  remorse  !  ”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple, 
pettishly.  “  People  are  seized  wiili  the  cholera ; 
children  arc  seized  with  the  crou]> ;  horses  are 
seized  with  the  staggers;  but  remorse — bah! 
nonsense ;  Noliody  is  seized  with  remonH",  ex¬ 
cept  people  in  poetry  or  in  the  model  prisons, 
when  the  prisoners  want  to  get  round  the  chap¬ 
lain  !  Remorse !  Stuff!  Du  you  know,  I 
have  an  idea ;  and  that  is,  a  man  seized  with 
remorse  is  an  unmitigated  villain  !  Depend 
u|mn  it,  this  Scauforth,  or  whatever  his  name  is, 
will  bring  this  young  lady  to  grief.” 

“  If  I  thought  that,”  said  Jack  Durston,  ris¬ 
ing  up  with  great  energy,  “  I  would  wring  his 
neck !  ” 

“  The  very  licst  thing  you  could  do,  my  dear 
Jack,”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple,  slowly  ex|K‘lling 
a  long,  thin  cloud  of  blue  smoke ;  “  wnng  his 
neck,  my  dear  .Jack  and  /  will  come  and  de¬ 
fend  vou.  I  will  take  odds  we  make  it  inan- 
slaiiglitcr ;  and  it  would  do  you  good  to  have 
your  hair  cut,  and  take  a  little  gentle  exercise 
down  Holloway.” 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

“  I  am  exceeilingly  delighted  to  see  you  home 
again,  mv  dear,”  was  Mr.  Wonu'rsley’s  greet¬ 
ing  to  Ills  niece.  “  I  am  not  quite  dear  why 
you  went  away ;  but  you  know  I  don’t  inter¬ 
fere  in  these  mutters,  and  I  am  certain  it  was 
for  a  right  pur|>os<-.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth 
—  ill  confidence,  mind,  I  should  not  like  it  to  go 
any  further — the  time  1  have  spent  in  cuin- 

fiany  with  Frank  has  been  any  thing  but 
ivelv.” 

“  lie  is  a  good  deal  cbangisl,  uncle,  I  allow.” 
“Changed,  my  dear!  One  would  imagine 
that  a  man  who  was  alsiut  to  lie  married  — 
more  csjM'cially  when  the  marriage  was  one 
entirely  of  his  own  seeking,  and  which  he  luul 
given  one  and  all  of  us  the  greatrat  trouble  to 
bring  aliout,  —  one  would  have  imagined  that 
he  would  have  bc'cn  in  tolerably  good  spirits ; 
but  instead  of  that,  he  is  nut  'merely  dull,  he 
is  alisulutely  disagreeable.  I  have  heard  him 
groaning  about  the  house  in  a  |iO!iitively 
alarming  manner.  I  fancied  he  was  ill,  and 
suggested  he  ought  to  see  Dr.  Iluilges,  but  his 
manner,  in  roply,  was  so  exceedingly  brusque 
and  unpleasant,  that  I  have  seen  as  little  of 
him  since  as  possible.” 

“  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  licen  put  ont, 
nncle ;  moro  especially  as  I  want  you  now  to 
he  in  one  of  your  very  Is-st  and  most  ch.arm¬ 
ing  humors.  You  have  a  visitor  coming  to 
stay  a  day  or  two  with  you,  whom  I  wish  to 
be  most  favorably  impressed.  You  know  you 
can  be  the  pattern  of  a  host  if  you  try;  and 
you  must  try  now,  for  my  sake.” 

“I  will  do  mv  Ix'st,  my  dear,”  said  the  old 
gentleman,  much  fl.atteretl.  “  But  I  have  lived 
BO  long  out  of  the  world  that  the  habit  of  exer¬ 
cising  hospitality  has  grown  somewhat  rusty 
with  me.  But  who  is  this  guest  to  whom  so 
much  attention  is  to  lx*  paid  ?  Some  one  whom 
you  have  asked  down  to  the  wedding  as  brides¬ 
maid  ?  or  has  Frank  reconsidered  his  determina¬ 
tion,  and  asked  Mr.  Callow  to  come  and  act  as 
his  bi'St  man  ?  ” 

“  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  my  dear  uncle. 
The  visitor  whom  I  expect,  and  whom  1  shall 
want  you  to  be  especially  polilo  to,  is  Mr. 
Barnstaple,  the  eminent  lawyer.  ” 

“Bless  my  soul!”  said  Mr.  Womersley. 
“  What,  Mr.  Barnstaple,  Q.C.,  whoso  name  I 
BO  constantly  tee  in  the  paper?  ” 

“  The  same,”  said  Ellen. 

“  I  ha4  not  the  least  idea  that  you  had  any 
acquaintance  with  him,  my  dear.  How  did 
that  come  atout,  and  what  on  earth  brings  him 
down  here  to  these  secluded  parts  ?  We  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  entertain  a  man  accustomed 
as  he  is  to  brilliant  society.” 

“  He  will  entertain  himself,  uncle,  you  will 
find.  He  is  coming  down  here  on  business.” 

“  On  business  to  Gwynruthin?  ” 

“  lie  is  coming  down  here  to  appear  before 
the  magistrates’  meeting  as  counsel  for  Mrs. 
Bradstock.” 
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"  Bless  my  soul  I  ”  said  Mr.  Womersley  ;  “  I 
had  for  the,  time  foryjotten  all  alKJut  that 
horrible  atfair.  Mr.  Barnstaple,  Q.C.,  coming 
down  here  to  appear  before  me  and  my  brother 
magistrates  in  a  case  of  this  kind  !  This  sounds 
like  one  of  your  doinj^s,  Ellen  !  ’* 

“  Well,  uncle,  1  acknowled^jc  I  had  a  hand 
in  it,  and  I  am  uot  ashamed  to  own  it ;  but  if 
you  are  annoyed,  your  an>'er  sliall  full  upon 
the  prime  mover  in  the  scheme.” 

“  And  who  is  that  f  ” 

“  Some  one  whom  you  are  very  fond  of.” 

“  And  his  name  1  ” 

“  His  nume  Ls  Mr.  Durston.” 

“What,  Jacki"  cried  the  old  pcntlcman. 
“  Do  you  mean  to  sav  you  have  seen  Jack 
Durston?  O  Ellen!  if  I  could  only  —  hem — 
never  mind,  that  is  neither  here  tior  there. 
Atid  so  vou  have  sitcn  Jaek ;  how  is  he  1  ” 

“  lie  IS  very  well  Indeed.  He  was  extremely 
kind ;  entering  into  all  I  had  to  say  at  once, 
and  introduced  mu  to  Mr.  Barnstaple,  who 
was  };ood  enout;h  to  say  he  would  eoino  down 
and  undertake  this  ]X)or  wotnau’s  defence.” 

“  Atid  what  dues  Mr.  Bartistaple  say  aliout 
her  chances  ?  ” 

“  You  doti’t  imagine  for  a  moment,”  said 
Ellen,  smiling;,  “  1  am  {^oing  to  intrust  you, 
who  are  shortly  to  be  foiitid  as  otie  of  the 
judg(‘s  beture  whom  he  is  to  appear,  with  his 
fine  of  arjj;umetit,  iti  order  that  you  mi^  shut 
yourself  up  in  your  library,  and  study  ‘  Burtis’s 
Justice  ’  until  you  find  you  have  hit  upon  some¬ 
thing  able  to  confute  it '?  No,  no ;  I  won’t 
allow  that  I  know  1  Eveu  if  I  did,  1  certainly 
should  not  tell  you.” 

“  You  are  a  saucy  pass,”  said  Mr.  Womers¬ 
ley,  patting;  her  head,  “  and  I  have  no  vi};ht  to 
l>e  detainiti^  you  all  this  while  from  Enink. 
I  know  you  are  goinj'  to  him,  so  now  ^oo<l-hy.” 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Ellen  saw  Ernnk 
wnlkitiK  in  the  j'o.rden,  to  and  fro,  on  the  saute 
path  where  she  had  noticed  him  on  the  event¬ 
ful  night  of  his  confession.  “  Ktrange,”  said 
she,  to  herself,  “  that  he  should  aftect  that  place ! 
Uno  would  have  thought  that  the  memories 
connected  with  it  were  such  as  to  induce  him 
never  to  go  near  it  agaiti.”  So  saying,  she 
opened  the  drawing-room  window,  and  stepping 
out,  proceedtsl  to  join  him. 

There  he  was,  pacing  to  and  fro,  his  head 
bent  forward  on  his  breast,  and  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him.  He  did  not  hear  her  light 
toot-fall  on  the  turf,  and  she  was  close  by, 
when  the  sound  of  her  voice  aroused  him. 

“  Frank  1  ”  she  said. 

IIi‘  tumiHl  hurriedly  to  her,  and  sciztxl  her 
hand,  looking  anxiously  at  the  same  time  into 
her  eyes.  No  kiss,  no  word  of  greeting. 

“  What  have  you  done  1  ”  he  said,  hurriedly. 
“  What  has  Iweii  arranged  ?  ” 

“  Why,  Frank,”  said  Ellen,  “  I  can  perfixitly 
understand  your  n.atnrally  Isiing  anxious,  but 
surely  you  might  tind  a  word  to  .say  to  me 
myself,  of  myself,  independently  of  the  busi- 
wiiieh  I  have  been  alsmt  1  ’’ 

“Yes,  dear  one,’”  he  said  hurriedly;  “of 
course  it  was  most  remiss  in  me ;  but,  as  you 
say,  I  am  anxious.  Tell  me  now  what  has 
lieeu  arranged  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Bradstock  is  to  be  defended  before  the 
magistrates  to-morrow.” 

“  Defended  by  whom  1  ” 

“  By  a  leading  Loudon  lawyer  —  Mr.  Barn¬ 
staple.” 

“Barnstaple?  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  him. 
Whose  arrangement  was  that?  ” 

“  Mr.  Barnstaple’s  own.  He  acted  at  the 
request  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Durston,  who,  after 
liearing  all  the  story,  decided  upon  acting  by 
Mr.  Banistapic’s  advice.” 

“After  hearing  all  the  story?  My  good 
heavens  I  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  have 
actually  betrayed  my  conlidence  ?  ’’ 

“  Frank,  how  dare  you  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  mean  that;  I  did  not,  indeed, 
Nelly!  I  was  carried  away;  but  all  that  I 
meant  was,  you  don’t  menu  to  say  that  you 
have  told  these  men  —  this  Barnstaple  aud 
Durston  too  —  what  I  told  you  ?  ” 

“  I  do,”  she  said,  quietly.  “  It  was  necessa¬ 
ry,  for  their  projter  appreciation  of  the  circum- 
stanc<«  as  they  stood,  that  they  should  know 
all  that  has  happened;  but  there  is  no  occasion 
to  Ite  alarmed,  Frank  ;  th(>y  are  men  of  honor.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,  ”  said  Frank  Scorrier,  bitterly ; 
“  and  that  is  a  class  to  which  I  once  belonged.” 

“'I'hat  is  entirely  your  own  suggestion, 
Frank.  You  know  perfectly  well  I  would 
never  have  thought,  much  less  said,  any  such 
thing.  You  are  childisli,  now,  in  your  anger 
and  annoyance  with  me ;  though  you  told  me, 
iKd'ore  I  went  to  London,  that  you  left  every 
thing  in  my  hands.” 

“  You  must  forgive  me,  dear.  I  am  so  worn 
and  worried,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am 
saying.  When  do  you  say  Mr.  Barnstaple 
comes  down?” 

“He  will  be  here  to-night,  and  the  magis¬ 
trates’  meeting  is  to-morrow.” 

“And  when  will  he  go  away ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  say,  Frank,  but  1  should  imagine, 
probably,  to-morrow  night,  or  next  morning, 
as  Mr.  Barnstaple’s  time,  as  you  know,  must 
be  very  valuable.” 

“Yee,  I  know,”  said  Frank.  “I  think  it 
would  bo  better  that  I  should  not  meet  him, 
don’t  you  ?  ” 

“That,  of  course,  is  entirely  a  matter  for 
your  own  consideration,”  said  Ellen,  coldly. 

“  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  ought  to  have  more  moral 
courage,  as  they  call  it,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing;  but  the  fai’t  is,  I  haven’t.  And  now, 
since  you  have  told  these  men  —  I  mean,  sinse 


you  have  found  it  necessary  to  tell  these  men 
my  story,  and  what  I  have  done,  1  don’t  think 
I  should  be  quite  comfortable  in  sitting  d-wn 
at  the  same  table  with  him.  That’s  my  view 
of  the  matter.” 

“As  I  said  licforc,  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
feeling,  and  one  in  wliich  you  wid  please  your¬ 
self,”  said  Ellen.  “  What  do  you  propose 
doiim?” 

“  f  scarcely  know.  I  had  some  idea  of  going 
to  Falmouth.  I  must  go  to  sotnc  place  sulli- 
eiently  large  for  one’s  arrival  not  to  be  known 
and  commented  upon ;  and  as  it  is  only  for 
forty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  Falmouth  would 
do  as  well  as  any  other.” 

“  I  quite  agree  with  you,”  said  Ellen.  “  If 
you  teel  the  necessity  for  going,  Falmouth  will 
do  very  well.” 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  between  them, 
but  that  afternoon,  Frank  Scorrier,  to  Mr. 
Womersley’s  very  great  astonishment,  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  had  business  in  Falmouth 
which  required  Ids  immediate  attendance  there. 

To  Frank  himself  the  old  gentleman  said 
nothing,  but  to  Ellen  he  remarked,  “  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  extraordinary,  and  more  than  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  annoying,  that  Frank  should  take 
himself  otf  at  such  an  imiiortant  time.  I 
wanted  him  to  help  me  do  the  honors  to  Mr. 
Barnstaple;  and,  besides,  it  would  have  been 
only  right  and  proper  that  he  should  have  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  to-morrow.  Y'our  feeling 
in  favor  of  Mrs.  Bradstock  is  universally 
known;  and  as  I,  from  my  judicml  position, 
cannot  be  imagined  to  take  any  jiart  in  the 
matter,  Frank  should  have  been  there  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  family  as  backing  Mrs.  Bradstock 
up.  However,  he  has  liecome  so  remarkably 
extraordinary  in  his  behavior  of  late,  that  I  am 
not  surpriseti  at  whatever  he  does.” 

Ellen  made  the  bt^t  excuse  she  could,  and 
the  subject  was  dropped ;  indeetl,  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  was  far  too  much  interested  at  the 
thought  of  the  anticipated  arrival  of  Mr. 
Barnstaple  to  be  able  to  licstow  his  attention 
lor  long  on  any  other  topic. 

The  great  lawyer  arrived  just  in  time  to  dress 
for  dinner.  Ellen  presented  him  to  her  uncle, 
who  received  him  with  great  wannth  and 
cordiality ;  but  she  was  alone  in  the  drawing¬ 
room, —  the  old  gentleman  having  gone  down 
to  personally  superintend  the  decanting  of 
some  special  wine  which  he  had  ordered  up,  — 
when,  m  obedience  to  the  dinner-bell,  the  guest 
descended  there. 

“  You  have  a  charming  place  here.  Miss 
Wynne,”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple,  in  tlie  most 
amiable  manner.  “I  wish  1  could  have  per¬ 
suaded  our  friend  Durston  to  accompany  me,” 
continued  he,  with  a  sidelong  look.  “  He 
came  with  me  to  the  station,  and  would  come 
no  further.” 

“  He  would  have  been  very  welcome,”  said 
Ellen,  quietly. 

“  So  1  told  him,”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple,  in  the 
same  voice;  “but  he  seemed  to  think  he  had 
better  not.  May  I  ask,  is  Mr.  Scorrier  staying 
in  the  house  ?  ” 

“  Not  just  now,”  said  Ellen. 

“  Oh  1  ”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple,  meaningly. 

“  He  was  here,  lately.  I  think  he  has  been 
called  away  on  business,”  said  Ellen. 

“Oh!”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple  again;  and 
then  addl'd  beneath  his  breath,  “  Duller  to 
the  back-bone!  Full  of  remorse;  but  no 
pluck.” 

“  By  the  way,”  said  Ellen,  “  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  mentioned  it  to  you  in  London,  but 
you  must  be  cautious  not  to  revert  to  any  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  story  before  my  uncle. 
He  merely  knows  that  Mrs.  Brailstock  is 
accused,  but  has  never  been  informed  os  to  who 
waa  the  guilty  person.” 

“  So  I  understood  firom  Durston,”  said  Mr. 
Barnstaple ;  “  and  under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
think  it  was  strictly  right.  And  now,  os  I 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you 
again  until  this  matter  is  over,  let  me  say  I 
look  to  have  a  few  words  with  you  before  re¬ 
turning  to  town.” 

“  When  will  you  return,  Mr,  Barnstaple  ?  ” 

“That  will  depend,  my  dear  Miss  Wynne, 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Cornwall 
magistrates  are  impresseil  bv  my  humble 
efforts.  There  is  an  express,  t  la'lieve,  leaves 
somewhere  about  tliree  in  the  afternoon,  which 
I  shall  be  glad  to  catch;  but  if  that  is  im¬ 
possible,  I  must  certainly  go  by  the  night 
mail.” 

“  Will  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  before  you 
start  ?  ” 

“  I  do ;  just  to  give  you  my  idea  about  the 
restitution  of  the  property,  how  it  ouglit  to  be 

managed,  and  how - Well,  my  dear  sir,  I 

was  just  remarking  to  your  niece  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  places  I  have  ever 
been  in.” 

“And  yet  your  experience  must  be  very 
great,  Mr.  Barnstaple,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  “  WiU  you  now 
kindly  offer  your  arm  to  Miss  Wynne,  and  take 
her  in  to  dinner  ?  I  have  some  wine  which,  I 
trust,  will  prove  equally  satisfactory." 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

The  little  town  of  Truro,  always  in  a  certain 
state  of  excitement  on  the  oa-asion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  magistrates,  was  this  time  more 
excited  than  ever ;  for  it  was  known  that  one 
of  the  lodge-keepers  at  Gwvnruthin  —  Mr. 
Pencarrow’s  place,  as  it  was  still  called  —  was 
to  be  had  up  on  a  charge  of  theft — of  stealing 


something,  though  none  of  the  country  pimple 
knew  exactly  what ;  various  rumors  as  to  the 
articles  stolen,  ranging  from  milk  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  a  “  purse  of  gold,”  Ix'ing  current.  It 
was  stated,  moreover,  that  it  would  be  proved 
at  the  examination  iliat  the  new  Sipiire,  as  Mr. 
Womersley  was  called,  liad  taken  this  woman 
without  a  character,  aud  solely  on  the  strength 
of  her  good  looks;  a  proceeding  which  was 
strongly  animadverted  upon  by  all  the  farmers’ 
wives  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  held  up 
as  likely  to  cause  an  utter  subversion,  not 
merely  of  the  rules  of  domestic  economy,  but 
actually  of  morality. 

Tlie  magistrates  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
at  Truro  had  seldom  any  interesting  case 
brought  before  them.  Uccasional  disputes 
among  the  miners,  when,  under  the  influence 
of  beer  or  cider,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  giv¬ 
ing  each  other  dangerous  “back-falls;”  oc¬ 
casional  castigation  of  shrewish  wives  by  hus¬ 
bands,  who  found  a  limit  to  the  toleration  of 
abuse;  and  proceedings  not  strictly  for  the 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  but  rather  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  result  of  conjugal 
rights,  which  had  lx;en  perfonued  without  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  —  formed  the  staple  of 
the  proceedings. 

Having  but  little  to  interest  them,  the  magis¬ 
trates  did  not  usually  evince  a  great  amount  of 
zeal  in  their  attention  to  their  duties.  Thus 
Mr.  Gwenapp,  the  banker,  whose  business 
brought  him  daily  into  the  town  from  his 
estate  of  Tintyddlin;  Captain  Hotchkiss,  a 
retired  dragoon  officer,  who  spent  too  much  of 
his  time  on  market  days  in  peering  beneath  the 
poke-bonnets  of  the  fanners*  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  and  the  Reverend  Peter  Probus,  generally 
forineil  quorum. 

There  was  usually  a  scant  attendance  of 
lookers-on;  the  townspeoide  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  neighliorhooil  generally  being  far 
more  inten’Sted  in  tlie  decisions  on  mining 
matters  of  the  vice-warden  of  the  stannaries, 
who  on  other  days  occupied  the  room  in  the 
Town  Hall  in  which  the  magistrates  assembled. 

But  on  the  nioniing  set  apart  for  Mrs.  Brad- 
stock’s  examination  the  merest  street-lounger 
would  have  known  that  something  extraor¬ 
dinary  was  going  on. 

Old  Mr.  Polperrow  came  into  town,  riding 
on  bis  stout  gray  cob,  and  accompanied  by  his 
son,  the  Major,  whose  marriage  with  the  dash¬ 
ing  Lady  Vivien  Tremadoc  had  been  the  last 
exciting  event  in  the  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Bodger  Skutlles,  who  had  made  his  fortune  in 
Mauchester,  and  had  recently  bought  an  estate 
in  the  neighborhood,  had  come  into  town  the 
night  before,  in  the  “Royal  Hotel;”  at  the  door 
of  which  hostelry,  Mr.  Teague,  agent  to  Lord 
Pendarvis,  and  Mr.  Tresawsen,  manager  of  the 
Gwatkin  Mining  Company,  were  si-en  in  earnest 
conversation,  so  it  was  plain  that  they  also 
meant  to  attend  the  meeting. 

When  the  train  arrived,  at  eleven  o’clock,  the 
excitement  was  intense,  for  by  it  came  Mr.  Wo- 
inersley,  of  Polwarth,  accompanied  by  a  stout, 
quiet-looking  gentleman,  whom  nolHidv  knew, 
and  attended  by  a  groom,  carrying  a  long  red 
bag,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before  in  these 
parts.  Out  of  a  second-i  lass  carriage  jumped 
Mr.  Parker,  handing  out  a  woman,  whom  he 
speedily  whisked  into  a  close  fly,  and  drove  off' 
with  her  towards  the  Town  Hall,  and  in  whom 
the  populace  imagined  they  recognized  the 
prisoner.  Then  Mr.  Scoones,  the  town  clerk, 
walked  leisurely  up  the  street,  and  it  was 
known  that  the  examination  was  about  to 
commence. 

There  had  been  another  arrival  by  this  train 
which  the  popular  excitement  had  overlooked. 
A  little  man,  m  a  rusty  suit  of  black,  and  with 
his  long  hair  floating  over  his  shoulders,  had 
come  by  it,  and  was  making  his  way  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  footsteps  of  the  iineonscious  Mr. 
Scoones,  towards  the  'Pown  Hall.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  this  was  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Pentweazle. 

“  It  is  coming  off  at  last,”  said  the  little  man 
to  himsi’lf  os  he  hurriedly  descended  the  long 
hill  leiiding  from  the  railway  to  the  town.  “  1 
think  I  shall  make  it  all  right,  in  spite  of  all  the 
difficulties  I  have  had  to  go  through.  Ah,  my 
dear  friend  Grogram,”  he  luuttered ;  “  let  me 
only  get  a  chance  of  putting  my  finger  upon 
you,  and  I  think  I  will  make  you  rue  the  day 
when  you  dared  to  throw  me  over.  He  must 
have  lieen  bought  oft’  by  Bradstock  —  that’s  as 
plain  os  possible ;  had  some  advance  upon  his 
fifteen  smllings  a  week,  and  sold  himself  for 
filthy  lucre !  Such  unlmunded  avarice  is 
enough  to  disgust  one  with  human  nature! 
Still  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  pull  through 
without  him.  It  won’t  take  much  to  persuade 
a  dunderheaded  set  of  Cornwall  magistrates  to 
commit  this  woman  for  trial,  especially  with 
such  evidence  as  I  shall  be  able  to  lay  before 
them ;  and  if  she  is  only  once  committed,  Brad¬ 
stock  will  give  in,  I  feel  certain  of  that.  That 
class  of  rascals  to  which  he  belong  always  have  a 
sort  of  unknown  terror  of  the  law;  and  as  he 
must  necessarily  be  in  entire  ignorance  of  what 
sort  of  cords  I  hold  in  my  hand,  whether  they  are 
aces  and  kings,  or  only  twos  and  threes,  he  will 
be  safe  to  come  to  me,  begging  for  mercy,  and 
imploring  me  not  to  cany  the  prosecution  any 
ftirther ;  a  prayer  to  which  I  shall  not  be  disin¬ 
clined  to  listen,  more  especially  as  I  have  not 
the  smallest  jiower,  even  if  I  had  the  wish,  to 
proceed  w  ith  the  case !  ” 

Half-past  eleven  chimed  out  from  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  and  that  portion  of  the  room  aj)])ropri- 
ated  to  the  general  public  was  crammed  to 
sufi'oeation. 


All  the  magistrates  were  assembled,  chatting 
pleasantly  together;  Mr.  Womersley  finding 
himself  the  subject  of  special  attention,  and,  as 
he  had  anticipated,  not  a  small  amount  of  good- 
humored  raillery. 

The  old  gentleman  bore  it  all  pleasantly 
enough,  though  he  kept  ratlier  nervously  turn¬ 
ing  his  eyes  toward  the  door  which  led  into  the 
magistrates’  retiring-room.  At  length,  the  first 
intimation  tliat  business  was  about  to  begin 
was  caused  by  Mr.  Folperrow  asking,  in  a  loud 
voice,  “  Where  was  the  town  clerk,  Mr. 
SCOOIK‘8  ?  ” 

That  functionary  presently  issued  from  the 
dimr  which  Mr.  Womersley  had  been  regarding 
with  such  interest,  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
table. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  to  business,”  said  Mr. 
Polperrow,  rapping  on  the  table  with  the  handle 
of  his  riding-stick.  “  Mr.  fScoones,  are  we 
rcadv  ?  ” 

“  VVe  shall  be,  sir,  in  one  minute,”  said  Mr. 
Scoones.  “  We  are  only  waiting  for  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

“A  gentleman!  What  gentleman?”  said 
Mr.  Gwenapp. 

“  The  gentleman  who  has  come  down  from 
London  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.” 

“  From  London  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Probus.  “  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  a  London  barrister  has 
come  down  here  to  defend  this  woman  ?  ” 

“  I  do,  sir ;  and  not  merely  that,  hut  one  of 
the  first  men  of  the  day — a  gentleman  whose 
name  will  he  known  to  all  o^ou.” 

“  Who  ?  ”  asked  Captain  Hotchkiss,  who  had 
suspended  his  operation  of  glaring  at  the  wo¬ 
men  spectators  among  the  crowd. 

“  Mr.  Barnstaple,”  cried  the  town  clerk. 

And  os  the  name  was  echoed  by  all  the  magis¬ 
trates  present,  the  door  of  the  retiring-room 
opened  again,  and  Mr.  Ba.m8taple,  duly  attired 
in  wig  and  gown,  burst  upon  their  astonished 
gaze.  Mr.  Womersley  at  once  stepped  forward 
and  introduced  his  brother  magistrates  to  the 
distingui.'hed  stranger,  one  and  all  of  them  ex¬ 
pressing  their  delight  at  making  bis  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  their  astonishment  at  his  actually  be¬ 
ing  among  them. 

This  astonishment  seemed  to  afl'ord  Mr. 
Barnstaple  great  gratification.  Inwardly  and 
quietly,  he  chuckled  immensely;  but  to  all 
hints  and  oliservationa  —  for  no  one  was  rude 
enough  directly  to  question  him  —  he  said  that 
the  cireumstanees  of  the  case  had  been  laid  be'- 
fore  him,  and  appi'ared  to  lie  of  so  gross  a  na¬ 
ture  as  rcgardeil  the  unlbminate  woman,  who 
was  evidently  the  object  of  some  private  mal¬ 
ice,  that  he  thought  the  only  plan  was  to  at¬ 
tend  to  it  in  person. 

There  was  one  gentleman  in  court  upon 
whom,  bi-yond  all  others,  Mr.  Barnstaple’s  un¬ 
expected  appearance  creatcil  a  sensation. 

This  was  Mr.  Pentweazle.  When  he  first 
heard  the  town  clerk  mention  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer  was  c-xpi-cted,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  ears,  reganling  it  merely 
as  a  joke  of  the  magistrates.  “  Poking  their 
stupid  fun,”  he  said  to  himself;  “a  pack  of 
noodles.”  But  when  the  door  opemed  and  Mr. 
Barnstaple  ap|iearetl,  the  little  man  very  nearly 
had  a  fit.  He  saw  then  jiloinly  that  there  waa 
no  deception ;  he  was  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  personal  appearance  of  the  great  Q.C. ; 
he  hod  Seen  him  in  too  many  cases  nut  to  be 
awan;  of  the  power  which  he  posscssis!  even 
with  a  hard-headed  London  jury,  who  had  been 
well  saturated  with  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side  by  a  council  almost  iqually  compi-tcnt. 

Of  what  would  be  the  result  with  a  set  of 
countv  magistrates  to  whom  he  alone  should 
be  able  to  state  the  case,  aud  before  whom  he 
could  only  bring  the  very  slightest  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  he  liad  not  the  smallest 
doubt. 

His  first  notion  was  to  nin  away,  but  on 
looking  round,  he  found  himself  b^ly  placed 
for  such  a  proceeding,  living  jammed  up  by 
several  stout  men  in  broadclotli,  who  kept 
pressing  him  more  and  more  towards  the  front ; 
and,  moreover,  he  did  not  clearly  see  where  he 
was  to  run  to,  os  no  train  left  fur  some  eomsid- 
eralile  time,  and  he  knew  no  place  in  which  to 
hide  himself;  or  that  being  easily  recognizable 
by  the  populace,  who  would  doubtless  n^nrd 
liLs  flight  as  an  evidence  of  weakness,  and 
quickly  thereu{ion  decide  that  he  had  brought 
a  false  accusation  against  the  prisoner,  he 
might  possibly  run  the  risk  of  taking  part  in  a 
ceremony  the  other  principal  character  of 
which  would  lie  performed  by  the  town  pump. 
During  the  little  man’s  liletime  he  had  had 
many  anxious  moments,  but  never  had  he  suf¬ 
fered  as  much  as  on  that  occasion.  Escape  was 
imjiossible;  all  he  could  do  was  to  sit  there 
quietly,  and  wait  the  course  of  events. 

He  was  not  kept  very  long  in  suspense. 
When  Mr.  Barnstaple  —  whose  wig  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  town’s-people  as  a  natural 
growth,  consequent  upon  extreme  study,  and 
perhaps,  also,  due  to  the  effect  of  age,  —  hod 
taken  the  seat  allotted  to  him,  the  magistrates 
settled  in  their  respective  places,  and  Mr.  Pol- 
perrow  intimated  tneir  desire  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  should  commence. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  the  town 
clerk  reading  ovi'r  the  information  which  had 
been  laid  brfore  Mr.  Womersley,  and  calling 
upon  the  person  by  whom  it  was  subscribed, 
if  he  were  in  court,  to  come  forward  and  sub¬ 
stantiate  it. 


—  Delaware  has  this  season  shipped  78,904, 
800  pounds  of  peaches.  'Ihe  uumUir  oj;  bl^slf,ets 
is  2,049,173. 
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THE  COOPER  TESTIMONIAL. 

An  Address  presented  to  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  by  the  Graduates  and  Pupils  op  the  Cooper  Union. 

THE  COOPER  TESTIMONIAL.  I  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  library  in  con-  a  testimonial  which  assumed  the  form  rcprc'sent-  ]  Institute,  in  water  colors,  is  by  E.  A.  Sar}p?nt. 

«  BOVE  we  <'ive  an  illu.stration,  en^'ravcsl  'I'ftion  with  the  noble  Institution  he  had  ed  in  our  illustration.  The  frame,  com (josed  of  This  elegant  tesiiiiionml  was  presented  to 

TV  by  the  Coojter  Union  Eimravin^  Chiss,  j  previously  founded  for  the  advancement  of  mahou:any  and  black  walnut,  was  made  hv  Mr.  Cooimm- in  the  ^reat  hall  of  the  “Union,” 

of  the  testimonial  presented  d”  Peter' Coo|)er  I  science  and  art.  Messrs.  Pettier  &  Stymus,  and  is  bj  feet  hi};li  I  on  the  (weasion  of  the  Idth  Annual  Commence- 

by  the  t,n-a<luates  and  pupils  of  the  Coo|s‘r  I"  commemoration  of  his  attaining  so  ripe  by  8}  wide.  The  students’  contrriitulatory  inent.  May  .‘list,  1871.  It  has  since  lieen  placed 
Union,  in  commemoration  of  his  eit;htieth  an  age,  and  in  recognition  of  this,  the  crown-  luldress  wius  elalxiratcly  engras.scd  in  india  ink  in  the  s|KU'ious  reading-room  of  the  Institution, 

birthday,  which  occurred  Febru.ary  12th,  1871.  j  i"JJ  act  in  his  series  of  licnefactions  to  the  hv  B.  F.  Brady.  The  Kne  life-size  medallion  of  where  it  will  n-main  a  memorial  of  the  affec- 

Mr.  Cooper  made  the  occasion  mem'orable  community,  more  than  si'ven  hundred  past  and  Air.  Cooper,  in  antiijue  bronze,  was  miMlelled  by  fion  and  gratitude  which  huiidivds  of  students 

by  the  additional  gift  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  '  present  students  of  the  Cooper  Union  united  in  C.  Calverley,  and  the  ix.‘rspective  drawing  of  the  entertain  for  Mr.  Cooper. 
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NO  NA.MN. 

BY  ETHEL  LYNX. 

WTiat  uliall  wo  oall  oiir  bnliy.  wifo? 

Till'  (jiUHT  w«o  mortal  tliinj;. 

Vith  battling  hand  and  ro.tk-M  foot, 
And  car  like  midge's  wing. 

■We’ll  give  her  chrism  sweet  and  small, 
A  word  that’s  soft  and  low. 

A  sound  to  hear  from  lips  of  love, 

As  days  of  earth  life  go. 

ransy,  or  Rose,  or  Daisy,  dear  ? 

Helen,  or  (irace,  or  Fav  ? 

We’ve  called  her  *’  Babv  ’’  long  enough, 
’Tis  near  her  christ’ning  day. 

Vou  don’t  care, do  you.  Baby,  dear? 
You’ll  gabble,  cry.  and  crow. 

If  we  should  call  you  1‘olly  Ann, 

If  we  but  siK'ak'it  low. 

But  by  and  by,  my  woman-child. 

For  tones  you  love  ti>  hear. 

Your  name  shaH  be  a  fairy  boat. 

To  bear  sweet  love-note's  near. 

And  so  it  shall  be  soft  and  sweet, 

>ior  grate  as  sounds  go  by ; 

So.  sweet.  I  can’t  decide  to-day  — 

I ’ll  tiud  one  by  and  by. 

•  *  •  .  • 

Jce-eold.  and  like  a  waxen  thing. 

Tlie  <iniet  slee|)er  lies. 

With  hanils  npfolded  on  its  breast. 
And  soul  gone  home  to  I’urudise. 

Its  small  life  lived,  its  sheaf  of  tears 
Bound  in  a  bundle  smali. 

It  folded  thus  its  wa.xen  hands 
At  some  Almighty  call. 

Oiir  list ’nine  ear  no  accents  caught, 

No  name  Tike  earth-lxtrn  word; 

But  still  methinks  an  angel  called 
**  Baby,”  and  Baby  heard. 


LADY  THORNHURSTS  DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  F.VTHEB’S  BETCRX. 

Hie  farm  known  a.s  Redruth  Moor  Is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  Lincolnshire,  perhaps  tn  all  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  house  is  a  picturesque  old  stone  dwelling, 
which  has  stood  a  couple  of  centuries. 

At  a  little  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  house  are 
out-buildings,  all  indicative  of  the  extreme  thrill 
and  prosperity  of  the  owner  of  Redruth  Moor. 

That  owner,  twenty  years  ago,  as  to-day,  was 
Miss  ,laroboa  Redruth,  .sihe  was  and  is  possessed 
of  lirst -class  business  abilities,  active  in  her  habits, 
Veen,  sharp-witted,  and  her  own  farm  manager. 

Mic  was  nut  a  woman  of  social  habits,  nor  partic¬ 
ularly  given  to  hospitality.  There  was  a  vein  of 
parsimony  in  her  nature,  that  made  social  gather¬ 
ings  at  her  expense  a  positive  pain,  but  she  had 
come  of  a  line  old  country  family,  and  her  ancient 
name  and  excellent  lineage  procured  her  friendly 
recognition  and  formal  visits  from  the  various 
county  magnates.  These  visits  were  as  formally 
returned  at  stated  periods,  and  but  for  that  small 
break  in  the  even  course  of  her  existence,  Miss 
Redruth  would  have  led  the  lifp^j^  recluse. 

Ijite  one  afternoon  in  May,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  .Miss  Redruth  was  seated  in  her  drawing-room, 
after  lier  usual  afternoon  custom.  Her  chair  was 
drawn  up  before  an  open  bow-window,  and  she  was 
looking  out  into  the  depths  of  an  apple  orchard, 
which  was  covered  with  bloom,  with  a  strangely 
intent  gaze.  One  might  have  supposed  her  engaged 
in  abstruse  calculations  as  to  the  probable  yield  of 
the  fniit  trees,  but  a  second  glance  at  her  deeply 
contracted  brows  and  troubled  face  would  have  tes¬ 
tified  that  her  thoughts  had  a  deeper  and  more  un¬ 
quiet  source. 

She  was  a  gaunt,  grim  woman  of  middle  age  and 
of  masculine  ap|)enrnnce.  bhe  had  a  hard  face  and 
a  hard  nature.  She  had  no  tender  womanly  ways, 
no  gentle  womanly  sympathies,  no  sentimentality, 
as  she  loved  to  say,  no  fondness  for  womanly  em¬ 
ployments. 

Redruth  Moor  was  no!  an  entailed  estate,  and 
Miss  Redrutli  had  inheriteil  it  from  her  father.  The 
presi-nt  renn-sentative  of  the  proud  old  family  was 
Col.  Redruth,  her  brother,  an  army  oIBcer,  who  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  India,  an<l  whose  arrival 
she  was  now  momentarily  expecting  at  her  home, 
after  an  absence  from  Ids  native  lan(i  for  many 
years.  There  was  more  of  dread  than  of  joyous 
anticipation  in  the  manner  of  Mi.ss  Redruth,  as  the 
moment  of  the  Colonel’s  ap|)earance  drew  near. 

“What  can  I  s.ay  to  him?”  she  muttered  un¬ 
easily.  “  IVhat  will  he  say  to  me  when  he  knows 
all  ?  I  wish  the  meeting  were  over.  Ah,  there  he 
comes.” 

The  carriage  she  had  sent  to  Sleaford  to  meet  her 
brother  was  in  fact  at  tliat  moment  seen  returning 
at  a  swift  pace  along  the  dusty  road.  It  turned  in 
at  the  wide  farm  gates,  and  came  up  the  carriage 
sweep  toward  the  porch.  Miss  Redruth  arose  after 
a  mechanical  fashion  from  her  chair,  and  went 
slowly  out  into  the  wide  hall,  advancing  to  the 
threshold  to  meet  her  relative. 

The  open  carriage  came  nearer.  Upon  the  back 
seat  sat  a  gentleman  whose  face  flushed  at  sight  of 
her,  and  who  took  olf  Ills  hat  as  a  sudden  rush  of 
emotion  swept  over  his  soul.  The  carriage  drew 
up  at  the  porch,  and  the  gentleman  sprang  lightly 
out  and  ran  up  the  steps. 

“Jacobi  my  dear  sister  I”  he  cried,  in  deep, 
agitated  tones,  embracing  her.  “  Tou  have  not 
changed,  at  least,  in  the  nine  years  since  we 
patted  I” 


Miss  Redruth  submitted  to  the  embrace,  and  pre¬ 
sented  her  right  cheek  to  her  brother’s  caress,  but 
she  did  not  offer  to  kiss  him.  She  was  superior  to 
such  small  weaknesses. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back  in  England.  George,” 
she  exclaimed,  quietly.  ••You  have  changed.  I 
think;  but  then  your  life  has  not  been  so  quiet  as 
mine.” 

She  withdrew  herself  from  his  arm.  and  led  him 
into  the  low,  quaint,  pleasant  drawing-room. 

The  Colonel  halted  Just  within  the  threshold,  and 
looked  about  the  room  with  an  eager,  expectant 
gaze. 

He  was  a  handsome,  distinguished  looking  man. 
of  some  fifty  years,  with  a  complexion  deeply 
bronzed  by  Indian  suns,  with  keen  dark  eyes,  a 
grand  head,  and  black  hair  already  streake<l  with 
gray.  He  wore  iron-gray  military  whiskers,  ami 
his  massive  eyebrows  were  of  iron-gray  also,  giving 
to  his  noble  countenance  a  look  of  sternness  and 
command  that  well  became  him. 

“  Where  is  Iguatia?”  he  asked,  his  face  suddeidy 
clouding  with  di.sappointment.  “  Wliy  is  not  iny 
child  here  to  welcome  her  father  ?  She  —  she  is  not 
111?” 

*•  No,  George,”  answered  Miss  Redruth,  with  em¬ 
barrassment.  “She  does  not  know  that  you  are 
exirected  to-day.  I  thought  it  best  not  to  tell  her, 
and  — and  1  sent  her  out  in  her  little  pony  chaise 
for  a  drive.” 

“  Intending  to  let  her  find  me  here  on  her  re¬ 
turn  ?”  said  the  Colonel,  his  brow  clearing.  ••  You 
meant  to  surprise  her?  Will  she  be  buck  soon?” 

“Sit  down.  George,”  said  iliss  Redruth,  with 
perceptible  uneasiness.  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  before  Ignatia  comes.  Did  —  did  you  hear  any 
thing  over  at  t>Ieaford?  Did  you  meet  any  one  you 
used  to  know?” 

••  I  did  not."  said  the  Colonel  wonderingly.  seating 
himself  at  a  window  commanding  a  view  of  the 
road.  “  Was  there  any  thing  for  me  to  hear  ?  ”  he 
added,  with  a  sudden  change  of  countenance. 
••  The  child  has  not  grown  deformed,  nor  iiad  the 
small-pox.  nor” — 

“How  old  do  you  think  the  ‘child’  is?”  de¬ 
manded  Miss  Redruth,  grimly.  ••  You  left  her  a 
little  girl,  and  she  seems  but  n  little  girl  to  you 
still.  But  she  is  twenty  years  old,  a  woman 
grown”  — 

“  Ah.  yes.”  sighed  the  Colonel.  She  has  left 
behind  her  her  childhood,  but  she  will  be  something 
dearer  and  nearer  to  me  than  simply  a  child.  She 
will  be  my  companion,  my  friend.  She  will 
console  me  in  part  for  the  loss  of  her  mother. 
Dues  she  fulfil  her  childish  promise  of  beauty  and 
grace?” 

••She  does,”  said  Miss  Redruth,  setting  her  lips 
firmly  together. 

*•  I  know  that  she  is  good.”  said  the  Indian 
soldier,  with  tender  emphasis.  ••  1  renieniber  well 
her  loving,  sensitive  nature,  her  wiiiiiiiig  ways, 
her  bright,  inqietuous  spirit.  She  had  a  noble 
inteilect  —  you  do  not  mean,  .lacob.  that  she  is  not 
so  clear-headed  as  she  was  ?”  he  added,  in  sudden 
alarm. 

“No,  she  knows  enough,”  was  the  reluctant 
reply. 

“  Ah  1  ”  said  the  Colonel,  trying  to  smile.  “  She 
has  a  lover,  then  ?  That  is  to  be  expected  at  her 
age.” 

••  You  should  have  come  home  sooner,  George.” 
said  Miss  Redruth.  ••  I’eople  who  have  children 
should  stay  with  them  and  take  care  of  them.” 

“  I  could  not  well  come  home  earlier,  Jacob.” 
said  the  Colonel.  “  My  daughter  is  ati  heiress,  and 
as  such  must  take  her  place  in  society.  If  she  has 
an  unworthy  lover,  I  will  undertake  to  wean  her 
heart  from  him.  btircly  she  cannot  resist  her 
father’s  loving  counsels.” 

“  It  is  too  late  for  counsels.”  said  Miss  Redruth, 
with  a  sort  of  grim  desperation.  “  Ignatia  Redruth 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  advice.  You  need  not  blame 
me.  George.  Iguatia.  tierself.  will  clear  my  skirts 
of  blame.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  she  has  wreckeil 
your  hopes,  and  made  herself  a  bed  of  living  coals 
to  lie  on.” 

The  (Colonel’s  face  grew  suddenly  pale.  Tlie 
grizzled  moustache  on  his  upiwr  lip  trembled 
convulsively, 

••What  has  she  dune?”  he  asked,  iu  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

••  Married  a  dissolute  fellow  ”  — 

“Married?  Good  Heavens!” 

“  It  is  so,  George.”  said  -Miss  Redruth.  “  She  has 
been  married  nearly  four  years.” 

“F'our  years?  And  you  never  told  me?  “.She 
never  wrote  that  she  was  married.  F'our  years  I  ” 

••  Yes.  Let  me  tell  you  how  It  happened.  About 
four  years  ago  a  regiment  was  stationed  within 
twenty  miles  of  us.  and  its  officers  were  to  be  met  at 
all  the  best  houses  In  this  part  of  the  country. 
Ignatia  was  but  a  school-girl,  under  a  governess,  to 
whom  1  left  the  direction  of  her  pursuits  and  move¬ 
ments.  Ignatia  had  a  number  of  girl  friends,  whotn 
she  was  often  allowed  to  visit.  At  the  house  of  one 
of  these  friends  she  met  Captain  Digby  Holm.  He 
was  handsome,  after  the  style  girls  like,  I  suppose, 
and  became  the  rage,  as  the  phrase  is.  He  comes 
of  a  good  family,  but  is  dissolute.  His  own  father 
has  disowned  him.  He  is  thoroughly  bad.  but  has 
a  specious  appearance.  He  fell  in  love  with  Ignatia. 
and  she  with  him.  and  one  day  the  precious  pair 
came  into  this  very  room  and  asked  my  consent  to 
their  niarringe.” 

“  Well  ?  ”  said  the  Colonel,  his  face  ghastly  white, 
his  voice  trembling. 

“Of  course  I  refused  ray  consent,”  said  Bliss 
Redruth.  “  I  sent  Ignatia  to  her  schoolroom,  and 


after  lecturing  C.vptuiu  Holm,  dismissed  him  from 
the  house.  I  thought  that  was  the  end  of  the 
matter,  but  it  seemed  it  was  not.  The  upshot 
of  the  matter  was,  that  Captain  Holm  and  my  niece 
were  married  quietly  without  my  knowledge,  by 
special  license,  at  iileafurd,  to  which  place  Ignatia 
and  her  governess  had  gone  in  the  pony  chaise,  on 
pretence  of  wishing  to  match  Berlin  wool,  but  really 
to  meet  the  fellow.” 

“  But  how  could  he  procure  a  license  to  marry  a 
child  sixteen,  without  the  consent  of  her 
relatives?” 

‘•Captain  Holm  Is  not  punctilious  about  speaking 
truth.”  said  Miss  Redruth  bitterly.  ••  He  may  have 
declared  Iguatia  to  be  of  age.  At  any  rate,  he 
returned  iu  the  chaise  with  the  girl  and  her  govern¬ 
ess.  and  announced  himself  to  me  as  Ignatia’s 
husband.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  dared  not 
write  to  you.” 

“  And  this  precious  .son-in-law  of  mine  —  Is  he  In 
the  house?”  demanded  the  Colonel  sternly,  with 
lowering  brows. 

“No;  he  livt-d  hero  with  Ignatia  for  a  year  or 
more,  for  I  would  not  let  my  niece  go  from  under 
my  roof.  He  sold  out  his  commission,  and  the  child 
has  not  seen  him  in  three  years.  I  believe  he 
is  roving  about  the  Continent.  When  he  knew  her, 
my  niece  was  but  a  sallow,  unformed  child.  She  is 
now  very  beautiful,  but  that,  of  course,  he  does  not 
know.  Neither  does  he  know  that  she  Is  now  an 
heiress.” 

The  Colonel  aroae  and  paced  the  floor  with  quick 
and  agitated  steps. 

“  Don’t  reproach  me.  George,”  said  Bliss  Redruth. 
‘•Have  I  not  suffered?  How  could  I  have  done 
differently?” 

••  Tied  to  such  a  scoundrel,  who  had  not  even  the 
virtue  of  faitlifulness”  — 

••  She  need  not  be  tied  to  him.  George,”  interposed 
Bliss  Redruth  eagerly.  “  1  consulted  Blr.  Ainsley, 
my  lawyer,  you  know.  He  says  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  procure  a  divorce  for  Ignatia.” 

‘•BV’hy  should  not  the  marriage  be  set  aside 
as  illegal?”  demanded  the  Colonel, 

Miss  Redruth  colored. 

“Because — because” —  she  stammered.  “Y'ou 
see.  George,  the  Holms  are  rich,.  Only  two  lives 
stand  between  Captain  Holm  and  a  great  estate  ” — 

“  And  you  want  me  —  a  Redruth,  and  a  rich  man 
—  to  claim  alimony  for  my  daughter?”  cried  the 
Colonel,  in  a  stern,  ringing  voice.  “  F'or  shame, 
.lacobea.  Y'ou  would  have  me  trade  on  her  wrongs  ? 
Y'ou  would  have  her  accept  money  from  this 
scoundrel  ?  ” 

“  No.  no.  Hear  me,”  exclaimed  Miss  Redruth. 
“  I  would  not  have  the  marriage  declared  illegal, 
simply  because  there  is  another  person  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  who  has  not  yet  been  mentioned,” 

“  And  who  may  this  person  be  ?  ” 

••  Ignniia’s  child  I” 

••Her  child!  Ignatia’s  child?  Great  HcavenI 
Am  I  dreaming?” 

••  No,  I  wish  you  were,”  said  Bliss  Redruth. 
“Tliere  is  a  cliild  of  three  years,  a  girl.  F'or  her 
sake,  as  you  must  see  yourself,  the  legality  of 
the  marriage  must  not  be  questioned.” 

The  Colonel  did  not  answer.  He  strode  back  and 
forth  with  bowed  head  and  gathered  brows,  and 
Bliss  Redruth  dared  not  question  him,  nor  even 
attempt  to  soothe  him. 

*•  I  don’t  think  Ign.atia  so  entirely  to  blame,”  she 
ventured  to  say,  after  a  little. 

The  Colonel  gave  no  sign  that  he  heard  the 
observation. 

••  This  is  n  turning-point  in  her  life,”  said  Bliss 
Rednith,  after  another  uneasy  silence.  ‘‘I  hope 
you  don’t  intend  to  cast  her  off,  George.” 

Still  no  answer  from  the  Colonel. 

Miss  Redruth  turned  from  the  contemplation 
of  his  face  to  the  open  window,  her  linn,  hard 
mouth  growing  firmer  and  harder,  ns  she  compress¬ 
ed  it  clo.sely.  Neither  spoke  again  until  a  little 
basket  chaise,  drawn  by  a  stout,  shaggy  |H>uy.  cairn? 
leisurely  along  the  highway  and  turned  into  the 
open  farm  gates,  and  Miss  Redruth  then  exclaimed : 

“  Ignatia  is  come.  How  will  you  receive  her?” 

The  Colonel  answered  in  a  hoarse  voice,  without 
looking  up: 

“  .'send  her  to  me.  Stay  —  you  need  not  tell  her  I 
am  here.  Let  her  come  in  here.  And  let  us  meet 
alone,  Jacidi.” 

Bliss  Redruth  arose  and  withdrew,  the  look  of 
apprehension  deepening  in  her  face. 

CHAITFIR  II. 


The  little  basket  chaise  drew  up  liefore  the  porch 
of  the  stone  house,  and  the  young  lady  who  held  the 
reins  tossed  them  to  a  stable  lad  who  was  at  hand, 
and  alighted,  helping  out  a  little  child.  The  two 
ran  lightly  up  the  steps. 

The  hall  was  deserted  when  the  pair  entered  it. 

‘•Where’s  Aunty  Jacob?”  cried  the  young  moth¬ 
er.  in  a  gay,  sweet  voice.  “  Her  chair  Is  empty, 
shall  we  find  her?” 

.•she  moved  lightly  across  the  floor,  and  then  her 
eyes  suddenly  resting  upon  the  grand  figure  and 
stern  face  of  the  returned  soldier,  she  came  to  an 
ahrnpt  halt.  A  cry  of  terror  and  horror,  strangely 
mingled,  came  from  her  white  lips.  Her  face 
hlai'.ched;  her  limbs  trembled;  she  panted  fur 
breath. 

The  father  and  daughter  stood  thee  to  face  after  a 
separation  of  nine  lung  years  I 

The  Colonel  scarcely  recognized  the  sallow,  romp- 
little  creature  he  had  left.  In  this  magnificent 


woman.  Her  tall  and  slender  figure  was'lnstlii^ 
with  a  stately  grace.  Her  every  movement  indl'cated 
retiiiemeut  and  thorough  breeding. 

The  Colonel  did  not  move  toward  her  nor  did  the 
sternness  of  his  countenance  relax. 

His  daughter  took  a  step  toward  him,  a  cruel  agi¬ 
tation  convulsing  her  frame.  Her  arms  dropped, 
and  her  hands  were  clasped  together.  It  seemed  as 
If  she  would  have  knelt  tiefore  him. 

“  F'atherl  O  father  I  ”  she  cried.  In  an  anguished 
appeal.  “  F'ather,  speak  to  me  I  ” 

That  pleading  cry  went  to  the  Colonel’s  soul.  He 
forgot  nis  dau^ter’s  error,  remembering  that  she 
was  his  child— his  only  child.  His  heart  melted 
within  him.  He  silently  opened  his  arms,  and  with 
a  gasping  cry,  Ignatia  sprang  forward  and  was 
fouled  to  his  breast. 

F'or  a  little  while  there  was  silence  between  them, 
broken  only  by  the  girl’s  sobs  and  the  soft  carresses 
the  Colonel  showered  uimu  her  head  and  face. 
Then  he  drew  her  to  a  sofa,  still  enfolding  her  In 
his  arms. 

“  F’ather.”  whispered  Ignatia,  brokenly,  “  do  you 
know  ?  Has  Aunt  Jacob  told  you  ”  — 

“  1  know  all,  my  daughter,”  answered  the  Colonel 
gently. 

••And  you  forgive  me?  Y'ou  will  not  cense  to  love 
me  ?  ” 

The  father  answered  only  by  a  soft  caress.  Her 
terror  andaugui.sh  aroused  his  tenderness  and  pity, 
and  he  had  never  in  all  her  life  loved  her  with  such 
n;yearniiig  love  a.s  he  felt  for  her  at  this  moment 
when  she  lay  trembling  against  his  breast. 

•‘  Aunt  Jacob  has  tohl  me  of  your  marriage,  Igna- 
tia.”  he  said.  '•  I  will  not  upbraid  you  fur  keeping 
the  matter  a  secret  from  me  all  these  years.  How 
long  is  it  since  you  saw  Captain  Holm?” 

••  It  is  nearly  three  years,  father.”  was  the  low  re¬ 
ply.  ••  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  child  was  three 
months  old.” 

••  Do  you  love  him  still  ?  ”  asked  the  Colonel. 

*•  O  no,  no  I  ”  she  murmured.  “  1  would  rather  die 
than  live  with  him  ns  his  wife  I  ” 

•‘  And  this  child  is  yours  and  his  ?  ” 

“Yes,  father;  but  she  Is  not  like  him  in  char¬ 
acter.” 

The  Colonel  looked  at  the  little  creature.  8he 
was  scarcely  thret?  years  old.  and  It  was  easy  to  aeo 
that  she  had  inherited  no  taint  of  lier  profligate 
father’s  nature. 

•'What  is  your  name,  little  one?”  asked  the 
Colonel.  • 

•'  Georgia  Redruth,”  was  the  prompt  answer. 

The  Coiouel  held  out  one  hand  with  a  smile  to  the 
child.  When  he  had  throned  his  tiny  namesake 
upon  his  knee,  his  daughter  knew  that  she  was 
forgiven. 

She  presently  raised  her  head  from  Its  resting- 
place.  and  told  him  her  story.  It  differed  little  from 
the  narrative  Miss  Redruth  had  already  given  her 
brother.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  the  father,  as  he 
heard  her,  that  the  girl  had  been  “  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.’’ 

"Do  you  supiMise,”  he  asked.  “  that  Captain  Holm 
knows  now  that  you  are  au  heiress  ?” 

'•  I  am  sure  he  docs  not.”  answered  the  deserted 
young  wife.  “  If  he  had  known  it.  he  would  have 
returned  to  me.  He  never  dreamed  that  you  were 
the  next  heir  to  poor  Uncle  Ralph.” 

•'  Y'ou  parted  iu  a  quarrel  ?” 

“  Y'es.  father;  but  it  was  not  a  sudden  outbreak. 
He  came  home  one  day  from  the  town  where  his 
regiment  was  stationed,  in  a  terrible  liumor.  We 
found  afterward  that  every  officer  in  Ids  regi¬ 
ment  haiil  cut  him,  ‘for  conduct  unhecoming  au 
otlicer  and  a  gentleman.’  He  was  obliged  to  sell 
out  his  commission  as  soon  as  possible  after  that. 

•'  He  was  full  of  rage,  which  he  vented  upon  me. 
He  cursed  himself  for  falling  in  love  with  me,  when 
be  might  have  won  an  heiress. 

“At  last  he  took  his  effects  and  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  towards  Sleaford  at  a  furious  pace. 
I  have  never  seen  him  since.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  living  or  dead.” 

'•  Y'our  young  llte  shall  not  be  blighted  by  this 
scoundrel  I  ”  cried  the  Coiouel.  "'1110  law  shall 
free  you  ft-om  any  claims  he  may  choose  to  make 
u|)onyou  when  he  discovers  that  his  deserted  wife 
is  really  au  heiress.  Bly  first  movement  shall  be  to 
procure  you  a  release  from  the  villain. 

“  And  until  you  have  obtained  a  divorce  ftom  him 
we  will  not  go  to  Redruth.” 

“Will  they  let  me  keep  my  child? ’’asked  Ignatia. 
“  Of  course,  dear.” 

“  Dear  father  I  ”  she  said,  softly.  ,  “  Bfy  whole  life 
shall  try  to  show  my  love  and  gratitude  to  you.” 

Before  the  Colonel  could  reply.  Miss  'Redruth 
stalked  into  the  room,  niimistukaldy  anxious. 

A  single  glance  set  her  mind  at  rest.  'I'he  Colonel 
held  his  grandchild  on  his  knee,  and  Ignatia  was 
looking  up  at  him  with  grateful  eyes. 

“Airis  forgiven  and  turgotten,’’  said  the  Colonel, 
cheerfully.  “Ignatia  and  the  child  will  start  fur 
London  with  me  by  the  morning  train. 

••  I  will  not  take  her  to  Redruth  while  that  scoun¬ 
drel  has  the  shadow  of  a  claim  upon  her.” 

The  evening  was  passed  pleasantly  and  without 
restraint.  No  further  allusion  was  made  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Holm,  and  Col.  Redruth  told  stories  of  his  In¬ 
dian  life,  charming  his  hearers  into  forgetfulness  of 
Ignatia’s  profligate  husband. 

At  almut  two  o’clock  the  next  day,  Col.  Redruth, 
Ignatia  and  the  little  Georgia  took  their  leave  of 
Bliss  Redruth,  and  drove  away  from  the  Moor. 

They  were  obliged  to  wait  nearly  an  hour  for  the 
mail  down-train. 

The  gray  dusk  was  falling  when  they  steamed 
into  the  station  at  Huntingdon.  A  jiorter  entered 
anil  liglited  the  ceiling  lamp,  and  went  out  again. 

Suddenly  two  young  men  came  sauntering  along 
the  ]>latform. 

One  aptiroached  the  door  of  the  coach  occupied  by 
Col.  Redruth’s  family,  and  looked  in.  A  guard 
came  forward  and  addressed  the  young  men,  and 
ushered  them  Into  the  very  carriage  occupied  by 
the  returned  soldier. 

Ignatia  hurriedly  drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  and 
sank  back  upon  her  seat  trembling  and  panic-strick¬ 
en.  Col.  Redruth  noticed  that  she  seemed  to  cower 
in  the  shadows  of  her  corner. 

The  next  instant  the  train  was  once  more  on  Its 
swift  way  to  the  southward. 

Col.  Redruth  looked  at  the  Intruders  closely. 
One  of  them  was  an  ordinary  looking  young  man  in 
military  uniform,  with  a  loud  laugh  and  poninnus 
manners.  'The  Colonel  did  not  bestow  upon  him  a 
second  glance. 

His  companion  was  slender,  tall  and  graceful, 
and  wltli  a  dashing  spirited  air.  Hi.s  manner  was  a 
strange  coinpouno  or  grace.  Insolence  and  gentle- 
manliiiess.  He  was  ot'  florid  complexion,  his  fore¬ 
head  high,  his  eyes  of  a  bluish  gray,  and  possessed 
of  a  strange  power  of  attraction  and  fascination. 
His  eyes  reminded  the  Colonel,  oddly  enough,  of  the 
eyes  of  an  Indian  serront. 

“  That  man  looks  like  an  angel  I  ”  thought  the 
Colonel.  “  And  I  believe  he  is  at  heart  a  devil  I  ” 
He  withdrew  his  gaze  slowly.  At  the  same  in¬ 
stant  Ignatia  breathed  into  his  ear; 

••  That  is  he  —  ray  husband  I  ” 

F'or  the  continunrion  of  this  story  —  the  history 
of  the  divorce  suit,  its  strange  developments  and  re¬ 
sult.  see  the  New  Y’ork  Ledger  dated  October  14th, 
which  is  now  ready  and  fur  sale  at  all  the  news  de- 
pots.  If  you  arc  not  convenient  to  a  news-office, 
send  three  dollars  to  Robert  Bonner,  publisher. 
New  Y'ork  City,  and  the  Ledgci  will  be  sent  to  you 
by  mail  for  one  year. 
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THEA-NECTAR 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  SLEEP  ON? 


The  attention  of  every  reader  who  values  “  Life,  Health  and  Happiness,”  is  called  to  the  AXSWLll  to  this  imitortant 
question,  as  found  in  the  wonderful  und  beautiful 


WOVEN  WIRE  MATTRESS 


Cures  SORE  THROAT. 

IW  roland'e  White  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  COLDS. 

A^|||hA  Poland's  White  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  COUGHS. 

I  HIW|/  Poland’s  White  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  DIPHTHERIA. 

I’oland’s  White  Pino  Compound, 

II  y  |h  Cures  Spitting  of  Blood. 

Pj  I'oland’s  White  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  Pulmonic  Aflec- 
tions  generally. 

I'olaiid's  White  Pino  Compound, 

Oures  Kidney  Oomplaints. 

”  For  health  comes  sparkllnirin  the  streams. 
From  ctHiI  Cliocoriia  stoalini'; 

Tlinre  'a  iron  in  our  Nortliern  winds; 
Ourjiowi  are  trees  qf  hralinit  " 

Joux  ii.  Whittier, 


SMITH’S 

IllUSTRATED  PAHiRN  BAZAAR; 

JUST  PVBLISHED. 

THE  ONKY  FASHION  puhllcatinn  that  trives  the 
styles  FULLY  ABREAST  of  THE  SEASON. 

DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  to  ILLUSTRATION,  DE- 
SION.  and  LUCID  INFORMATION.  A  JUfal- 
CIOU8  ADVISER.  SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

One  Dollar  a  Year. 

E.Vf'H  Subscriber  is  entitled  to  select  patterns  to  tlie 
value  .it  HALF  A  l>t>LL.\l{.  /.arnr  Iritiirt-mmls  to  1'ttihs. 
With  each  pattern  wi-  Rive  a  CLOI II  MODKLef  it  wbirh 
F;.\.\CTLV  represents  ih<‘  FINISHED  rannent.slltiW- 
INti  HOW  to  Put  it  TOCETHKIt.  Tliev  plaeeihe  ART 
fodressninkin;.'  WITHIN  the  RE.MTI  .  f.VLL  WHO  ('.AN 
SEW.  They  are  OUR  OWN  INVENTION,  an*  EN¬ 
TIRELY  NEW.  Sample  ropy  .'f  the  flaroor  mailed  h>r 
Stami>,  aiMl  E.\('II  NEW  .address  mav  lund  its  HALF 
PltU’E  for  ANY  PATTERN  they  SELECT  «r.  m  it.  This 
offer  is  intele  to  THOSE  itNI.Ywhn  LIVE  at  a  1)IS- 
T.VNCE,  and  UNABLE  to  .‘xamine  ..ur  patterns  .\T 
OUR  ROOMS,  .VND  TO  ONE  ORDER  ONLY. 

AGEIUTM  W'AiNITED  EVERVWHKBE! 

A.  BURDETTE  SMITH. 

914  Bromlway,  New  York. 


Patented  June  16, 1868 ;  Nov.  23  and  30, 1869 ;  Nov.  22, 1870 ;  April  11, 1871. 
MA.N’TTP'A.CTtTREr)  BY  THE 

Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 

SOLE  PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

For  Perfect  Cleanliness,  Perfect  Comfort,  and  Perfect  Durability, 

the  Com^any  claim  that  this  PERFECT  SPRINT.  BED  WITHOUT  SPUINCS  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

The  Maltrcs!<  ronsi«t»  of  8.000  fort  of  18  1-2  wire,  mnilc  into  iK'rfn  t  coils,  an<l  at  the  ftainc  ilnw‘  inicrl«H*k<Ml  l»v  an 
inffcnioua  process  of  Double  Weaving,  by  which  a  fabric  half  an  inrli  tliirU  i'4  foriiicd,  whioli,  when  it  h  Miruicbt'd  on 
its  fV^mc  by  machinery,  forms  a  bed  of  remarkable  elasticity  ami  niiTnistb. 

The  Wire  MaUre;<8  D  a  complete  revolution  of  oM  bleas  ns  to  be<l»,  lK*inc  a  TKRFEf'T  SLEETINtl  .VRK.VXOE- 
3IEXT  In  its»elf,  with  the  addition  of  n  blanket  in  warm  w«‘ather.  For  onlinaiy  use,  Imwcver,  a  thin  hair  luaitieiM  is 
dealrable;  but  tniHln  the  only  covering  necessary,  and  on  this  account  the  beil  L  the 

Cheapest  Article  in  Market. 

All  Iho  TCxlns  repairs  usually  nccess.ury  in  almost  every  other  Ited  are  avoided,  .and  they  are  (piarantccil 

NEVElt  TO  LOSE  THEIlt  SHAPE  OR  XEEO  A  REPAIR. 


VOUIt  4»W1V  PItIKTINCi! 

With  a  NtiVidty  Job  Frintlnig  Press* 

to  the  llusinesH  OMce* 

Sef*  eillfient  iustruc- 

Kl^  The  most  fa-H^’inatlng  and 

instructive  amum'ment  in  the 
Famllsr*  and  unsaij^as.soil 

Job  Print- 

illustrated  Pam- 

HKN.J.  O.  Wo5ds,  Manitftcturer, 

I’ll  Fidcial  .Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  Y.  EnwAnns,  .'>13 
llroa.livav.  New  York:  Kelley,  Howell,  .tc  Lt  nwto, 
!d(  Market  Street,  PhlI.uilol;)hla,  Pa;  KELLoor.  .k  Loo- 
jii.H.  IS  W.  W.Tshlnttlon  Strocl,  ChloaKo,  III.,  .Vitcnts. 


Rimmel’s  Perfumery. 

t  Palis,  London,  A  Brussels. 

Bold  by  all  DruRsiats. 

AMERIGUS  CLUB  BOUQUET 

Defllcatcd  to  this  celebrJlt#»«|  f’lnh 
hv8iKy!a|^|vnni«sion  of  Horn  ruble 

Special  Representatives  f.ir  iho 
rniled  Slates, 

EOW  AROES  AltrssKLL 
3H  Vest'y  St.,  Nm-  York* 


This  wire  fabric  is  as  Xoi.'4F.less  as  In<Ua-R'ibl>er  ('loth,  which  is  a  strong  recommendation  to  uU  nervous,  rest¬ 
less  slee|>ers.  It  i.H  dcstineil  to  be  THE  EDFrLAK  ItED  of  the  country. 

These  lieds  can  Ik*  found  at  nearly  all  the  !)cst  Fumiiure  Dealers  in  the  country.  When  they  arc  not,  llic  Com¬ 
pany  will  send  direct,  free  of  freight  charges.  Address,  fur  Circular  and  Price-List, 

GEORGE  G.  PERKINS,  Secretary, 

H^VRTFORr),  COYY. 

G.  B.  HAWLEY,  President. 

For  aalc  hy  WILCOX  &  CO.,  .19  P'ourth  .V venue,  N.  Y.,  an.I  all  Cil.v  Doalor.c. 

AMOR  HILLBORN  .t  CO.,  11  North  Tonlh  St.,  Phlla.  |  A.  d.  HURENDEN  .V  CO.,  Clpvpland.  O. 

W.  B.  .MOSES.  IVasbinKton,  D.  C.  .lACOIi  FriTtoW,  ina  IK-arUim  St..  (Tiicaso. 

E.M.MONS  CAMPFIELD,  11,1  Olivo  St.,  Si.  Louis. 

And  the  trade  in  all  the  Large  towtu  and  cities  in  the  Union. 

.Vlso  by  ,\11  Flrst-CIa.us  Dealers  in  OOsTOX. 
Ask  for  the  WONDERFUL  WOVEN  WIRE  MATYUESS,  and  take  no  other  Ikd. 


A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 


Dutch  Bulbous  Roots 


Will  continue  llic  sale  of  elegant 

Moquette  Carpets, 

Fietu-h,  tVc.,  at  ilio 

Kxli'(‘iiic‘ly  IjOW  Pi-ico  of 

$3  Per  Yard. 

Xovcliio;*  in 

5  FRAME  ENGLISH  BODY  BRUSSELS, 

I  All  a  MUality,  Hie  newest  ami  ehnicesi  design.s, 

Hie  greater  part  conllned  styles, 

Only  $2.2S  Per  Yard. 

S.niie  ijualiiy,  selected  ileslgns  of  last  soasun. 

Only  $2  Per  Yard. 

WUtonSf  Vefi‘>efs, 

JtrnsselSf  Tapestry j  &c,, 

rro|M<rtioii;iieh'  low.  rrieos  tli?  same  as.  and  in  some 
stylos  liiuri.  Hi.in  iliose  of  last  spring,  notwithstanding 
Hie  veceiii  advance  in  Kurope  of  filly  21)  i>er  cent;  a  large 
nii'l  elegaiii  assiiitiiieiil  of 

Axminster,  Aubusson, 

and  Turkey  Garpets, 

111  one  piece,  at  old  prices. 

Rugs,  Mats,  Oilcloths,  &c. 

BRnADWAY,  FOU.RTH  AVE.,  NINTH  &  TENTH  STS. 

l\'c\v  Voi-k. 


SHALL  FRUITS. 


COUNT  ST.  GEIOIAIN'S 


TrSTH  nMSlir.D.oiimew  .NrTT  MX  (  ATA UMirF. 

«  f  Hie  a’M»\e, enl  irgdl  ami  hilprtneil,  eeiilainii.-.  in* 
pages  of  primed  muter,  ami  innnv  new  and  Uatiiifnl 
engravings,  including  a  large  :;ml  llliely  eolnn  d  liiln  <'i::|<li 
ofatJRJH  I*  OF  IlYAt’INTIIS.  Al.so  a  d<s«n|.li\e  list 
of  sni.all  iVtiiis,  aimnig  wliiidi  .an*  several  new  u.arieiieR  «  f 
StrawlKTiles  never  N  fore  offenNl  to  Hk*  pnldie.  .\  l•^*^»y 
wilt  lie  mail«*ii  to  all  applieatit.s  u|H»ti  receipt  ot  lUecuis. 
Ri'guhir  customers  .supplied  gratis.  .Vibiress 

It.  K.  BLISS  A  SONS, 

21  Park  Place  and  2U  Murray  tU.,  Xcw  Vuik. 
(P.O.  Box  X(».  6712). 


TRADE  MARK. 

Cenerates  appetite,  improves  digestion,  and  by  Its  gen¬ 
tle  action,  regulates  the  sy.stem,  thus  precluding  all 
reconrse  ti»  mo<iieine.  A  small  inirtion  mixed  with  onii- 
iiary  tea  imparts  t<»  it  a  ilcUcious  aromatic  flavor.  I'sisl 
alone,  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  ordinary  tea,  and 
ndmirably  siiitetl  to  those  will)  w  hose  constitutions  ('hi- 
nese  Tcjw  do  not  agree.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Side 
Agents  for  the  rniteil  Slates, 

EPAVARnKS  &  RPSSKLL, 

No.  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York* 


“ISN’T  IT  BEAUTIFUL  ? ’ 

WHITTEMORE’S 

Washstand  Cornice. 


0OLoe/^ 


JOURNAL,  ' 

,1  First- Clan  Family  ^ngminr. 
Dcviitod  to  Sficner,  Liter, 
ntcirc  end  liutiiuii 
Bniprovcmeiit,  with 
'  Illustrative  EuKravinp". 

®r-.rnayfar.  Il.ro  fer  haU-a  ^ 
year.  SpWimi'ti  N«'i*.  flnt  / 
fK)Hl,!itlCl1.  S.  R.  M  ells.  / 


Horai-e  Waters,  4.S1  Broadway,  New  York, 
will  ,llsp...«o  c.f  ONE  llUNDRl.D  1  lANos,  .VIEI,'- 
DEONS  ami  ORtiAN.S  nf  six  llrsi-vlass  makers,  im  lii.l- 
Inq  Water’s,  al  kxtkf.melt  low  iu:ice.s  fok  ca.sii, 
bt  niso  Tins  MONTH,  or  will  lake  from  SI  to  SJI  monllily 
until  paid.  .V  new  kind  of  I'.VRI.OR  oRC.VN,  the  most 
iH'autilUl  style  and  iHTfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on  exlri- 
l>itton. 


(Patented  Scpiemher,  1970.) 

Deslimed  to  protect  walls  Drom  the  spalteriiw  of  water 
while  w:ishin9.  It  not  onlv  serves  a,s  a  complete  protect 
tlon  to  the  w.all,  hut  makes  the  washstand 

A  UEAUl'lFUL  ARTICLE  OF  FURNITURE. 
Attached  to  the  Comice  are  two  arms  swlnfdnx  on  a 
pivot,  to  which  may  bo  added  a  Lambrequin  of  cither 
yiiLsUn,  Rep,  or  Lace  ;  or  the  amis  can  be  swung  out  and 
used  a.s  a  TOWEL  R.VCK. 

•  Eb'g.ant  designs  in  Walnut  and  .Vsh,  with  mottled  wood 
ornaments,  hung  with  rich  Lace  Curtains. 

Of  Elalrorate  Pattern . 

Same,  wlthorit  Cnrtainn  ,  ,  .  .  2.00 

Sent  to  anv  |).art  of  the  countrv  on  receipt  of  am-uiit 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  .VU  unlers  addressed  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

Corner  Broadway  &  20th  Street,  New  York 


gDCII)'^Ll  OLllilS  Crorkrry  mid  mn.M 
rndlljal  utilRNiWnre, Porrelnin-de- 

Terre.  ICniiiiiellefl  Toilet  Ware,  CiiHpadorett, 
I  uilor  spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vas¬ 
es.  Silver-Platerl  Ware,  Ciitlery,  and  (Jeniian 
Stii(1.v  Lamps,  and  otber  useful  and  ornamental  gisals, 
lor  sale  wliol'sale  ami  retail  bv 

,  D.  II.  STEDM.AN  &  CO.. 

^  1’40  Slimmer  SI.,  eor.  HIkIi  SI.,  ISoston. 


CLritPF.D.  —  Evkkt  .9.VTI  rn.\T,  f'l.no;  PnkF.NoLor.i- 
r  \i.,  -S'lllt. 


THEA-NECTAB 


Kxuelslor 

AV5%t»*ri^r«*of  4'rk<'  .'iat 

Kives  e;ig«  <«  clean  ami  fiee 
fi  un  Vermin:  i  firreai  value 
^  til  all  luuingeagcil  binls. 
.\Yimcis  niMi’li  aitenih-n 
al  AuM’vican  In.  Fan. 
F'  6  pligj*.  to  :inv  riilnies-*, 
^l.isi.  I I  J  Mats  In  a  pkg. 
S4‘ml  in>Nle  iiM-asiiie- 
im-ni  I'fenu**.  SitM  by 
tCEMAT  J*  lk*<*k<‘r  & 

/  III  llp'ailw.iv.  Drug- 
y  gists. y  Ili  aM'fuinisli- 
CVS,  generally. 
iMk  Sl'YIENCKA 

slVuiJSi..Xew  Yt.ik. 


RELIANCE  WRINGER 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

ST£:BLi  pisivts 


M  ITII  TIIF. 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

m.WARRANTKD  TO  SUIT 

mm^uj  all  tastks. 

For  Sale  Everywhere, 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  r.nly  by  Hic 


PERl'ECTliD  1871. 


MonItoD  RollS) 

Most  Diimhle; 


RELIANCE 


by  nil  den  levs  ihrouKhoiil  the 
world. 

Eieiy  I'ai  kcl  bears  (lie  Fac-Sinillic  of  Ills  signatuie. 


Camd  Clampi 

Bolds  Firmest; 

The  Cheapest; 

^  The  Best; 
TRY  IT. 

PBOYIDENri?  TOOL  COMPANY, 

1 1  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  Prov.,  R.  I, 


>-)0(i.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.Y. 

Send/or  Thea-Sectar  Oreiilar. 


SPIRAL  GEAR. 


Eogers’  Groups  of  Statuary. 

BIP  VAN  WINKLE  AT  HO.ME. 

BIP  VAN  WINKLE  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. 
KIP  VAN  WINKLE  KETUKNED. 

Price  of  the  Series,  $3C, 

These  will  be  deUvcrc-’  at  any  railroad  station  in  the 
Unitcil  Sl.ates,  ftec  of  cx|>cn.se  on  receipt  of  the  jiriec.  En¬ 
close  st.imp  for  llliistialcd  cat.ilognc  and  iirlce-lisl  to 
JOHN  ROGER.S,  312  Fiffh  Avenue,  New  York. 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

Bi:i>rCTION  OF  OITIES. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers 

BY  BKTTTINO  VP  CLUBS. 

F^“Scnd  for  our  New  rrlec-LUi  and  a  I’l.ih  Form  will 
accompanv  it  cont.ainlng  full  dln-elii  ns  makim:  a  laigo 
sat  ing  to  consunKTs  and  rcmimcralivc  to  club  organise  .i. 

THE  GBEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

.11  A  33  VESEY  STKEET, 

P.  O.  Box  New  York. 


.MANUFACTURERS’  tVAHEHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

JOSEI'H  r.ILLDTT  &  SONS. 
IIKNRY  OWKN,  Sole  A|f€*nt. 


TO  CONFORM  TO 


A  MONTH  eanily  made  with  Sloncil 
ami  Koy-(’h(‘ck  Dios.  Secure  Circular  and 
.  S.  M.  SPEXCKU.  llriUtlchoro.  Vt. 


SATISFACTION 

StarSpanaledBanner  enlarged,  size  of  ledger.  Please 
send  your  address  and  receive  copies  FREE.  7'i  cents  a 
year,  3  m<«.  for  10  cts.  Address,  Banner,  HInsilalc,  N.H. 


Saiiipl(,s,/,w. 


$12  TO  $24  A  DAY 


Read  what  is  said  of  it. 

Bv  testing  it  myself,  and  1..  • 
having  others  test  It  tlmrough- 
Iv,  1  have  verified  the  tnith  of 
all  that  was  said  tt>  mo  in  its 
pi-nise.  It  is  not  simplv  a  gtMKl 
thing  ;  It  Is  the  most  remarka- 
blo  of  the  glycerines,  ami  'Ac 
'be$t  thiny  in  the  trot  M  /or  the 
#iV»,— the  coinnle.Nii  n  by  its 
tiso  reaching  the  very  jiorfoc- 
tii>n  of  lioautv.** 

A.  L.  JOXES it  CO.,2<)9  Broad¬ 
way,  X.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


Agenis  wanted  In  every  Connty  In  the  United  States  to 
a  newly  patented  article  of  great  utility  and  absolutely 
5.  '  !.!'.*.,®iy.'X"‘’''''®kold.  For  flirtlier 'particulars,  ad- 

dicss,  THE  CH.VMPION  MF’G  CG.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


1  ^  MONTH!  EMPLOYMENT! 

Extra  Inducement!.  I 

A  Premium  HOKSE  and  WAGON  for  Agents. 
Xa,  We  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven 
years,  to  sell  the  liuekeye  $20.01)  .uhiiltki  Sesdng  M.aehines, 
It  makes  a  .si  itch  alike  on  boili  sides,  and  i.s  the  he.st  l*iw- 
prireil,  lieeiised  machine  In  the  World.  W.  A.  HEN- 
DEKSON  &  CO*.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Bleaelies 
the  Skill  to 

ficrfect  I 
uarness  ] 
and  purity. 


“  GR.tCEFOL,  DELICATE,  ilANir.” 

My  WITNE.S8!  A  Book  of  Verse.  By  WILLIAM 
WINTER.  1vol.  16  mo.  $1.30 
".\clioice  collv-c'iion  of  i>ooma  by  a  sincere  singer.”— - 
Boston  Adeerti.ser. 

JAMES  R.  OSGiXID  A  CO.,  Publisbeis. 


UHKOMOS,  STEREOSCOPES, 
t  lewH,  Irameh,  and  AllmniH  Imported  and  manii- 
Oifiurc,!  by  K.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  591 
stroimway.  New  Y’ork,  opinislte  Metropolitan  Hotel, 


CROCKERY.  CHINA,  GLASS. 

send  for  Price-List.  GUY  UROTHEKS,  163  Essex 
Street,  Salem;  Mass. 


J atch  p’rec,  to  Agents. 


*■  .CTT, ...  v.scubS.  No  Humbug,  and  no  Money 
required  In  advance.  S.  GiLLiL.UiD,  l-ttuburgh.  Pa. 


I 


f 


SELTZER 


DEVKIN 


CLOTHlEI^S 

Bl^OAQWAY 

GR^aNq  ST 
Bf^OADWAY 
L  Awaf^renIj 


•cTOHKit 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Vi^lOIV-NUVARE, 

mrouTKits  OK 


FINE  WATCHES 


WntcliCH.CiiHiiiiitrolTiinc-KiiMHM'.snrnll  ;;i,i(li.s 
ami  In  ovpry  Hlyla  iif  I’aso,  Onlil,  Kiiaincle<l,  and  Std  with 
(ioins.  Watclii's  — A  (iii'at  varlidy  n-iaa  ilie 

ln'Bl  niakeia.  Cluiiiis,  Seals,  Luekels,  clc.,  t<i  loires- 
IDml. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

3-4  Plate,  16  and  20  Sizes. 


“A  qtK^stion  that  now  nfzttntes  tho  of  many 

wat^hmakors  is,  •  which  ia  the  l)est  watch  to  lecommeiid 
for  iadiea’  use*:  ihe  Anu!Tlcan  or  Swiss?* 

“sVt  the  liiiu*  tho  retailor  soils  it,  ho  can  make,  i>r«»h> 
nIUy,  mon»  nrotU  on  a  Swiss  Wntcli  lhan  on  a  ‘l^dy 
Klifin  *  manufactunal  l)\  tho  National  Watch  Compaiiv. 
»'^on  wo  sell  the  Swiss  Wnuh  wo  ha^e  to  ‘  warrant  ii* 
for  a  certain  letv^th  I'f  time,  ami  thoiet»y  lt»  lose  tho 
iMtitlt.  Ill  a  month  or  so  ilio  stopwoik  is  out  of  repair, 
if  tho  niainsoriiii;  shoiiM  hi'oak,  the  chances  are  that  the 
i-ecoil  of  the  hariol  is  so  i/roat  that  the  leaves  of  the  con- 
tre-pniion  at'c  broken,  ami  the  tooth  in  tho  hand  in  tho 
same  comlition.  Then  our  la!s»r,  or  the  time  t»f  our 
watchmak(>r,  bt'Kins  to  eat  into  the  original  protll  of  the 
Kitlo. 

•*  In  our  opinion  the  *  Lady  Kl^in '  is  not  nnlv  siijterior 
to  most  of  l lie  Swiss  Watches,  Imt  in  many  of  Hs  ilotalls 
is  a  more  sciontitlc  oioce  <»f  work;  im»re  dufahlo  than  any 
other  movotnoiil  of  American  manufacture  for  ladies* 
UM'.'*  ~~  Wutchmaker^s  Jonmut, 

■  (’all  (»n  your  Jeweller  ami  ask  to  see  the  KIj;in 
watches. 

Tho  Klj-iii  lllustiatod  Almanac,  or  the  llliisitaieil  Arti¬ 
cle  on  “Ancient  ami  MikIoiii  Tlmo-K copers,’*  hv  A.  I>. 
Richardson, sent  i\tH>  upon  ai»plicallon  to  National't  Kluin) 
Watch  I’oinpany,  127  and  1'29  Lake  Street,  Chicaito,  or 
No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  Now  York. 


These  are  llie  liest  Watches  made  in  this  cottntrv 
and  arc  made  with  niul  without  stem  wiiidiiiK  attacli* 
meiit. 

'Ilioy  arc  Anishetl  in  the  best  maniKT  and  run  wiili 
tii^  ensatest  accuracy,  and  cannot  be  excelled  any¬ 
where  at  their  res|K*clive  inlees. 

The  ('as<?8  are  nil  of  the  newest  pattcrii.s,  aiul  siH*cially 
insde  to  our  own  tmler. 

Our  St<H*k  of  these  Watches  is  now  the  l;u;;i*.si,  an  i 
our  prices,  all  thiiiKs  considered,  arc  the  lowest  in  Dm 
City. 


A  FELLOW-FEELING. 

Indipmnt  Old  Ladif. — “GrxRD,  do  yo0  allow  Smoking  in  this  Compartment?” 
OfJim'mj  Guard. — “Haw,  weel,  if  nane  o’  the  Gentlemen  ob-iect,  ye  can  tak 
BIT  Draw  o’  the  Pipe.” 


BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO., 

Jewellers  &  Silversmiths, 

56S  and  567  BROADWAY 

AVK  SKNl*  SINIJUi 


THJ.  -VJtyj!- rontalns  the  lat«Ht  iinproTenients. 
IT  IS  I  NKIA  .\LJLtI>  in  htnr  anil  in  beauty  of  ext..rlor. 
II.I.IlNTRATt.D  C  AT-VLOGl^RS  M.nt  fr«c.  Addrt^KH 


. . —  Addrt^KH 

THK  SMITH  AMKRICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Itoston,  Mass. 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL  a  uCn  X  A'nlffi^o^ 


h>  r.\pr(‘ss  to  any  pan 
tlie  pnn  haser  to  ojH'ii 
watch  Imfoie  paying'  Ihi 
which  Klve.'s  thil  paitlcnl 
this  adverti>emenl  in 


mmle.  WILL  Nt>T  KXPLODK  OR  TAKE  FIRE  'iF ' THE  L A 1 
IJPSET  ANO  liROKENia  Millions  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  accidei 
ever  occurred  lh>m  it. 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORK. 

_ ExtabliHhed  1770. 


HOWARD  &  CO 


No.  8(15  Itrottdtvny.  New  York. 
All  |»rk*eK  retliict^d  Feh.  1st. 


ESTIi. 


ENOCH  SAPOLIO 

MORGAN’S  For  General  HouHehold  PuriH>HeH, 

SONS  BETTER  &  CHEAPER  THAU  SOAP. 


t'lrnns  wimlnws,  sonurs  knives  .iiid  t.-iblp  ware,  removes  stains  and  rust,  and  is  the  verv  best  thing  erer  used  for  general 
lioiise  rle.aning.  Kor  sale  by  all  pood  Griwery  and  Drug  Stores.  Wholesale,  211  Wasliinpton  St.,  N.Y. 


Treat  the  Human  Machine  Gently. 


The  windimr  passage  thirty  feet  in  length  through  which  the  main  |H>rtion  of  the 
wMte  matter  of  the  system  Is  dischargeil,  is  lined  with  a  membrane  an  delicate  jis 
silk  and  as  sensitive  as  a  network  of  nerves  can  make  it.  Neither  con.stlpati«iii, 
.colic,  diarrlioDa.  dysentery,  nor  any  other  liowel  complaint,  can  he  cured  hv  alms- 
i!u  and  convulsing  this  tender  niemhrane  with  a  Airioiis  purgative.  llKMpcstand 
sat«  si  lemed^  in  such  cases  is  that  mild  balsamic  and  delightfhl  tonic  laxative. 


Ex^LsioS 


THK  (II! MAT  ll.LrSTK.Vl’KD  KKKI.Y. 

(NKW  VOKK  tITY.  .\XI>  IK M  UKS  I  KK,  N.  V.) 

THE  THIRTEEN  NUMBERS  of  Ihe  Oiiarler  from 
Ocl.  1. 1871, 10  Jan.  1.  1872.  will  be  sent,  On  Trial, 
for  Only  FIFTY  CENTS!  Try  the  TRIAL  TRIP! 

35*  no  ‘M. 


TARRANTS  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT, 


which  be.-ils,  tones,  and  Invlporalps  the  irritate.!  Intestines,  while  it  relieves  them 
from  the  morbid  humors  which  provoke  abdominal  disease. 

M01.I>  BY  Al.1.  DRrOBIMTN. 


565  and  567  BROADWAY,  New  York, 

.\re  closing  out  their  entire  stock  of  HHONZE  AND  IM- 
IT.VTION  IlKONZK 


GAS  FIXTURES 


OCTOBER 


Below  Cost. 

IIKTTKI!  C.OOli.'S  IX  liESir.X  AXI)  FINISH  ARE 
XUT  TO  HE  HAD  AT  THEIR  PREREXT 
LOW  PRICES. 

XEW  DESKiXS  (»K  IMPORTED 

CRYSTAL  CHANDELIERS, 

IX  tiUK.AT  VAIIIETY  .ICST  RECEIVED. 

CALL  .VXD  E.YA.MIXE  OCR  .STUCK  AND  PK1CE.S. 

Lar-fst  Sl*fk,  Best  fiwKis,  Uwest  Prices, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  will  be  sent  from 
Oct.  1,1871,  lo  Jan.  1 ,  1873,  —  FIFTEEN  MONTI'S 
(65Nos.)-ror  $3;  or  Iwo  copies  do  dilTerent  pos! 
oIRces,  if  desired,)  the  same  lime,  for  $5,  which 
is  giving  TWENTY -SIX  NUMBERS  ■ 

T  O 


NEW-YORK. 

DIRECT  IMPORTING, 
TASTEFUL  SELECTING, 
ARTISTIC  DESIGNING, 
CAREFUL  MANUFACTURING, 
COMBINE  TO  MAKE  OUR 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING  THE 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST,  AND 
OUR  CUSTOM  WORK  THE 
MOST  PERFECT  AND 
ELEGANT. 


LIKK  AND  ACCIDENT  INSriLVNCE 
|t!OMl‘ANV,of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  Assets. 
|.l,.V«,.Vw.  Grants  LIFK  and  FNDUW- 
MKNT  I’olicles,  of  jJI  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  .S:*ciirity,  Low  Kates.  Also  Insim^s  against 
Af’CIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dls- 
abihiy.  Policies  written  by  the  year  ormonth 
Has  paid  lOO  i>«r  day  for  ^ven  Yean 
in  benefits  to  policy-holders. 


The  Great  National  illunfrntfH  II  Vc/.’///,  is  tho 
Standako  ArTMOKiTV  on  \grU*iilliire.  Ilorllci:!- 
inre,  Etr.,  and  a  favorite  I.itcrayy  txmi  luxviiiy 
Ptt^cr  all  over  Ihe  t'onlinciit.  It  is  Ably  Kdited. 
Finely  Illustrated,  and  by  far  the  Idargewi,  lle-t 
find  ClienpeHt  Journal  of  its  Class  in  the  World! 
For  over  Twenty  Years  it  has  been  the  most  Pop¬ 
ular  Weekly  in  its  Sphere,  but  its  Contents,  Style 
and  HrdxxeeH  M*rlre  for  1B72  will  render  it  still 
more  acceptable.  Only  n  Year;  b* 

ClnbM.  Great  Premiums  to  Club  Agents.  Speci¬ 
mens.  <S:c.,  sent  free.  Drafts^  /*.  O,  Money  Orders 
and  Rej^sstcred  Letters  at  our  risks  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  New  York  City. 


FUIiNITUTlE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets, 

COMPLETE,  PUU  THE 

PARLOR,  CHAMBER,  UBRARY,  &G.,  &C. 

Nuperior  in  Quality, 

Brantiful  in  FiniNb, 

P.*rfect  in  I>«i.iini. 

AND 

WABRANTKI)  IN  KVKRY  RESPECT, 

AT  THK 

Lowest  Manofactarers’  Prices. 
SALESROOMS,  HArMAliCFr  SQUARE.  BOSTON. 

S;7'IlliMtnted  Oataloirue.  by  mail  when  deaired. 


Ilkit,  and  the  best  artirle  prepared  for  making  liirht, 
whiileKome  and  deliriouN  ItlSCI'ITS,  KOliUS, 
liKK.VI),  GKIDHLK  and  other  CAKKN.  &c.,  Ac. 

ItU  infAllibie,  and  alnajH  ready  for  immediate 
nv*.  Thebevt  VKANT  l*D1Vlii:KforBHenn lvBghti4 
VDVAHFN  to  ANY  IMKT  OK  THK  UUiKK. 

It  is  r.mrenient  and  (.eonomical.  NO  WASTE 
OK  KOOO  i'KKKARKH  WITH  IT.  Sold  e.ery where 
by  GIHH  KKS.  SIIIIM'IIANOliKBS'and  VKALEKii. 

DOOLEY  dc  BROTHER,  Manufacturers, 

WHOLESALE  depot; 

eu  N}:»-  STRKET,  NEW-YOUKs 


*Vooi>WAi:i>’.s 

tIATiSNAI. 


complete,  fou  the 


I■A|IIH|I3|£V1  Sind  sill  whn  imitemplate 
building.  i.ii|iplie<l  with  de- 
iw'iiptDo  rii-.*nl;iv  of  “  VillT-M*  Itiiildes  ."  Aildre!.4  A.  J. 
BH’KNKLL  .V  t'U.,  I*iil,lis<lipn>.  27  Wsirren  Kt.,  N.  Y. 


NOBOITY'S  FliKTI'NE. 

By  Komi  N»  V  vTK».  Xoir  Hearltj.  1  vnl.  Hv...  I'.npcr, 
7S  cent*:  obitb,  ^1.2’.. 

JAMES  K.  OSG<M>U  &.  GO.,  Fiiblihhcrb. 


r  CENTS  iwnt  to  Box  2««2,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  .HtW 
.>N  F  No,v  YiTk.  ftimhshes  samples  for  reflned,  money¬ 
making  employment. 


the  TAMMANY'  RING  DOVES.  EMPTY'  POCKETS.  Y'ES- 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


^'EW  BOOKS. 


■pARK-STREET  PULPIT :  SER- 

-I-  prvKbed  hjr  Ksr.  W.  U.  U.  MtKKAI.  1  vuL 

Umo.  ti.ii. 

TUs  book  onlmlQS  twemtj  dltcoarwi  KrcmcbrJ  to 
cruwjed  kudlencci  In  I’srk.MtrMt  C'bUKb,  and  nuw  Uaued 
In  pennanrnt  funu  (br  Ui«  laiver  audtencr  wun  tu  kir. 
Murray  by  hia  "  Adirondack  Advanlurra**  and  *'  Miulc- 
Uall  SemiunK.'*  Tbeta  dlacouiaa:.  ani  n.d  In  ib«  lniei«at 
uf  any  iiwcial  tart  wr  dtupnaa,  but  tu  act  (irlb  the  fUnda- 
ntental  Idttaa  and  trntinienu.  of  Cbrlailanity  mum  luml- 
nuuily,  and  tu  InfUar  lb«ni  mum  thuruukbly  into  tbe  Ulb 
and  UiuUkbt  wf  Iba  vraacQl  day* 


MURRAY’S  NEW  VOLUME  OP 

ITA  SKUMUb'ii.  rark-dtmat  rulplt. 

Tb«a«  aannona  treat  uf  tboae  prlnclplet  which  lie  at  the 
heart  uf  all  true  mUflun,  and  apply  tbeae  tu  the  practical 
affklra  and  dlvene  ex|«iianrM  wf  Ule.  In  them  will  be 
found  that  (mahneaa  uf  manner  and  aumewbat  wf  that 
axuberant  luva  uf  h'atum  which  conailtuted  the  atrunx 
charm  uf  Mr.  Murrar’a  “Adirondack  Adranturea.**  In 
them  will  alau  he  fuund  the  manly  eamcMneaa  uf  purpoae, 
tha  reverend  Independence  of  tbuughi,  and  that  larce 
ayropathy  with  human  needa  and  aa^ratluna,  whlidi 
made  hla  “  Mualc-llail  Senuuna”  au  retnuhlnx  and  help¬ 
ful  tu  tana  uf  thuuaanda. 


TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Handy  Vol- 

X  ume  edition.  1  euL  Ittaa.  Flexible  cloth.  1i 

aanta. 

Thlf  la  the  moat  compact  edition  of  Tenny'ana’a  Poeti¬ 
cal  Wurka.  It  Includaa  all  the  puema  the  lAureata  haa 
publiabed,  embraclnx  many  nut  contained  la  hanllah 
adltluna.  It  la  Bnely  adapted  for  popular  uae,  Ita  orlca 
bnokina  It  within  averybody*a  meana,  and  Ita  Mae  within 
areo  budy’a  pocket. 


/CHAPTERS  OP  ERIE,  AND  OTH- 

V/  kk  KiMAYS.  By  CBAkLia  FuAxcia  Adams,  Jn., 
and  lUxuT  Adamc.  I  ruL  Ifmu.  fi.W. 

Cunienta;  “A  Chapter  of  Krle,“  “Tha  New  York 
Ould  C’ouapu*«’,“  “  -An  Krle  Bald,“  “  Capt.  John  Smith,” 
“  The  Hank  ufUnsland  BeatrlcUon,”  “Brttlab  Finance 
In  kila,”  “Ihc  Lenl  Tender  Act,”  “The  UaUroad 
hystern.” 

4  DAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OP  ERIE, 

AND  OTHEB  BMSAYS.  This  volume  ap|>r.xla  to 
all  Intelligent  Amertcans  who  detlra  tu  be  fully  Informed 
cuncemlnx  aome  of  the  moat  liiipurlant  corporate  and 
tlnam  lal  gueatlona  that  perplex  auteamen  and  Impeill  the 
nxbta  of  pilvata  cltlxena. 


r^HAPTERS  OF  ERIE,  AND  OTH- 

Ay  kk  ESS.iYS.  Few  books  come  before  the  public 
with  the  preatlpe  th.it  accumpaiuea  this  volume,  which 
bears  a  name  renowned  In  American  stateAianabip, 
dipl.unacy  and  literal  ure.  Still  fewerarc  tbe  books  wlUcn 
h  ive  so  much  intrtuslc  ability,  Importance  and  value  tu 
IbouiibtlUl  readers. 

4  DAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OP  ERIE. 

-CM.  The  papers  In  this  book  am  sareAil,  almoat  axhaiia- 
tlve  studies  uf  the  topics  tm.ated.  So  tliat  they  possess 
sxcspUunxI  value  as  trustworthy  statements  and  reoords, 
on  (rave  matlert  of  finance  and  rallwayt;  while  they 
have  a  piinxency  of  latlra,  aa  adroitness  at  plerclnf  rail¬ 
way  and  naanrlal  quacka  and  tascalitleA.  and  a  ram 
traiispimacy  of  style,  which  render  them  kixhly  eater- 
talnlux. 


ATLANTIC  ESSAYS.  By  Thomas 

WajiTWoKXK  Biuoissox.  1  rel.  ume.  Cloth, 

Cuutcnta:— ” .A  PVsa  for  Ouliam;”  “Uteratnm  aa 
an  Art;”  “Ameiisanlam  la  Utaratum;”  "A  letter  to 
a  Yuunic  Cuntnbutor; "  ”  Ou(ht  Wuowa  to  Lsaru  the  Al¬ 
phabet;”  “A  Cbarfe  irlth  Prince  Bupert;”  ” Made¬ 
moiselle's  Caiupalxns;”  ”  Tha  Puritan  Minister;  ”  ”  Fsyal 
ami  the  Puriuxuese;”  *Tha  ttraek  Uuddeises;”  ”llap- 
phu;  ”  ”  gu  aa  gu  Latla  Taxt-hoek.” 


TTIGQINSON’S  ATLANTIC  E8- 

XX  days,  lids  hook  eontalBs  soma  cf  tha  most  tuc- 


eestlve  and  XTacaAil 


raeantiy  offered  to 


IlniiUsh-readlim  pabUc.  rieb  varn  of  tbuufht,  tha 

remarkable  cuiium  they  evince,  their  delicate  humor,  and 
rare  Uierarr  cbarina,  make  the  volume  a  most  attractira 
and  valuabU  addition  to  Amarlcan  Uterature. 

W.  HIGGINSO^  NEW  BOOK, 

”  ATLANTIC  KSSAY8.” 

at  Taitooi  dataa,  the  Srst 
'  tbe  latest  la  the  October 

_  _  _  TIm  flrtt  Is  IS  yood  ss  lbs 

last,  and  the  1^'aa  |uo^ as  Um  tret,  and  all  am  txcallent. 
Them  am  twelve  essays  tat  all,  on  suhlecta  as  wide  apart 
aa  can  well  ha  Imaqlned.  bat  whatavsr  tha  tnbfoct.  Col. 
Mlxxlnson  traau  U  with  abUlty  and  thonKhtlUlness,  and 
with  xraceAU  style  and  good  command  uf  language.  He 
la  equally  at  home  In  dlacnialng  Araerlcanlam  In  Litera¬ 
ture,  pawng  la  mvlew  tbe  Qreek  Goddessea,  and  evuk- 
lai;  reminlscencea  ef  yoath,  and  dlacnsfinp  theories  of 
eitucatlun  while  tarnlng  the  pages  of  aa  UU  Latin  Text- 
Book.  '  -  Clenlwi4  UtraU. 


T. 

“These  eaeaya  apjisamd  at 
being  publlshad  in  fiM,  and 
numbar  uf  the  present  year. 


the  book  op  THE  EAST,  AND 

X  other  Poems.  By  BianAKD  Ukxet  Stodoaxd.  Ivol. 
Umo.  Cloth,  yi.ta.  The  contents  of  K.  U.  Htuddard's  new 
buuk  of  poems  cumpf^  “  The  Book  of  the  £ast,“  In¬ 
cluding  Persian  aonp,  Tartar  aonga.  Arab  tungs,  and 
Chinese  songs;  ”la  llsmortam;”  ‘^At  GadihiU;''  "A 
Woman's  Poem;”  “A  New  Christmas  Carol;”  ”The 
Ballad  of  Crtey,”  and  llfty  other  puanu,  rattoos  In  sub- 
lect  and  style,  bnt  nil  marked  by  tbe  high  poetic  qualities 
for  which  Mr.  Btoddard's  verse  u  dlstlnguls^. 

ttTODDARD’S  BOOK  OB  THE 

Sj  KA8T.  AMP  OTHEB  POEM8.  • 


”  Mors  than  one  hondrad  and  twenty  pesms,  long 
and  short,  are  la  the  eoUectlon ;  some  sad,  une  or  two  with 
a  touch  uf  bitterness,  sums  with  a  gcnulna  ballad  ring, 
many  swset  as  tbs  song  of  birds,  sod  all  hearing  the 
mint-mark  of  true  pualry.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  a  bom  singer," 
—  Ctntkmd  Uaali. 


gTODDARD’S  NEW  POEMS. 

”  They  (dace  Mr.  Stoddard  by  the  aide  of  Mr.  Lowell, 
at  the  btad  of  American  poeu;  and  even  Mr.  LowoU  blm- 
aelf  has  wriuan  nothing  that  can  compart  with,  or  even 
equal,  ”On  the  Town.”  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
would  tarn  a  deaf  ear  to  tha  sweet  melodious  Bute  of 
LongfoUow,  the  pastaral  pipe  of  Bryant,  or  the  bold 
trumpet  —  which  somellmee  plays  folse  notes  at  ret— of 
Joaquin  Millar.  We  need,  however,  tu  recognise  folly  the 
foct  that  In  Mr.  Stoddard  America  nu  a  poet,  aa  original 
m  genius  as  be  is  psrfect  In  his  mastery  of  bis  srL  and 
that  the  proof  hereof  lies  open  In  bit  latest  volume,  “  The 
Book  of  the  East.  ”  — ATew.PcrJ  Citism. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT.  By  Edward 

Evkurr  Halb.  1  roL  Uma.  $1.19. 

CoKTSXTi.  — How  we  Mat. —How  to  Talk.  — How  to 
Write.  —  How  to  Bead.  —  How  to  go  Into  Society.  —  How 
to  imvel.  —  Lilk  at  School. —  Ufo  In  Tacatlon.  —  Life 
Alone.  —  Habits  In  Church.  —  Lilk  with  Chlblren.  —  Llfo 
with  yoor  Eldem.  —  Uahllt  of  Beading.  —  Getting  Ready. 


17  D  WARD  EVERETT  HALE’S 

X!i  “HOW  TO  PO  IT.” 

This  Is  St  ones  an  attractlva  and  a  highly  yalcahlehook. 
Mr.  llalc  hat  mad*  use  wf  his  extended  observation  and 
large  experience  to  give  practical  tuggesUons  tu  youug 
people  In  regard  to  aome  uf  the  must  Imnortant  matters 
that  ran  engage  their  attention.  His  tnorougb  undei- 
ftandlng  of  tbe  tastes  and  needs  of  young  persons,  and 
his  iiernsct  svmoatbv  with  them,  give  his  book  great 
value,  while  his  rertility  uf  lUustratlun  and  the  peciiUnr 
attractiveuets  of  his  style  render  It  deeply  engaging. 


JJOW  TO  DO  IT.  51.25. 

**  Few  men  arr  no  well  quaUffed  as  tbe  Kev.  Edward 
Evfiftt  Hale  U»  Instrucuon  |iWaaanUv  to  the  jouiig 
or  tbe  old.  In  ilvks  tv  Do  It  be  has  undertaken  to 
Toutig  cbildreu  aoiiie  usetUl  advice  in  the  punuit  of  emts 
which  all  clever  children  have  in  view --conect  and  uste* 
All  talking,  reading,  writing,  study  and  bebaxior  lu  tbo 
various  coadlUons  of  life.**— Advertuer, 


rrHE  MEMBER  FOR  PARIS.  A 

X  NOVEL  OK  THE  SECOND  EMl'lKE.  I  voL 
Ivo.  Paper,  19  cents;  cloth,  $1.19. 

This  Is  a  story  of  pnllllral,  literary  and  social  life  In 
Paris  during  the  Second  Emnlm.  It  describes  the  intol- 
emble  iwtty  tyrannies  and  Inoulslturlol  practices  by 
wbk-h  the  history  of  Louis  Napoleon's  guvemincnt  was 
dlatmgulibrd;  It  describes  with  equal  prectilou  Hie  |uir- 
poa>)t  and  tactics  of  the  Opiwsltiun,  and  blends  with 
these  a  ch.annlng  personal  storv.  The  book  It  written 
with  remarkable  power  and  Is  of  absurblng  Interest. 

IXARIS  UNDER  LOUIS  NAPO- 

X  LEON. 

"  For  a  lively  picture  of  the  corrupting  Influence  of  the 
Second  Empire  upiui  French  society.  It  will  nut  lie  amiss 
Bir  foiura  historians  If  theylook  Into  the  i^cs  of  the 
*  Memlier  for  Pails.'  ....  The  plrtnres  of  Purl-  in  Soci¬ 
ety  which  ibc  biHik  contains  are  thoroughly  lifelike,  and 
such  as  only  an  Imimota  knowledge  of  It  would  enabla 
any  wilier  tu  depict."— Alhenmam  lAondua). 


A  POWERFUL  STORY.  “  THE 

MEMBER  FOB  PARIS." 

“  It  Is  a  brilliant  novel  uf  society  and  politics  la  France 
daring  the  era  Just  closed,  the  narrative  Mginning  la  the 
year  1X94.  Whether  or  not  It  he  true  tu  tbe  lll'e  of  that 
splendid  but  awfoUy  delusive  period  Ihoee  best  acquainted 
with  the  focls  must  delennine,  hut  tbe  picture  Is  painted 
bv  a  strung  band,  and  glows  with  Intense  color.’'- ffuslva 
Adttnutr. 

IJALAl^TlbN’SXDVENTimK  By 

-LF  Bobkbt  Bkowkino.  1vol.  Igmo.  $1.9d. 

"  It  will  griiiuy  tbe  classical  icbolar  and  tbe  lover  of 
tine  English  poetry,  and  to  us  It  seems.  In  p<4nt  of  style, 
su|ierior  tu  any  thing  that  Browning  bad  before  published.'* 
—  f'/iila.  Ape. 


JJROWNING’S  NEW  POEM. 

“  The  story  It  tnld  by  Mr.  Browning  with  great  power, 
and  with  more  reflneinent  of  strung  thought  than  Is  com¬ 
mon  with  him  ....  It  will  take  rank  with  tbe  lietl  of  hit 
original  poems.  It  displays  all  bis  greu  qualities  as  a 
port,  and  Is  entirely  ffee  hum  the  blemishes  which  often 
irritate  hit  tdmlTtii."  —  H^amitier  iLundun). 


vagabond  adventures.  By 

V  IUli-h  Kbelbe.  I  vol.  itmu.  $1.90. 

“  The  variety  ufailventure,  tbe  sprightlinest  with  which 
tbe  n.arrator  details  his  triumphs  and  misfortunes,  and  the 
fleshness  and  uiiginallty  uf  bit  slylfo  would  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  even  were  some  of  the  scenes  and  char¬ 
acters  described  far  less  wonderlUl  than  they  are.”  —  da- 
nnno/i  C’hnmult. 

T>ALPH  KEELER’S"  VAGABOND 

Xfo  AUVENTTREH.  “  lir  tbe  general  reader  tbit  little 
volume  will  be  taken  up  wltn  pleasure  and  laid  aside  with 
regret.  Its  strokes  of  humor  are  frequent  enough  to  cusn- 
menil  It  as  an  amusing  oumpanlun,  and  Its  pathos,  always 
simple  and  unaffected,  will  exert  a  no  lets  pleasant  and 
possibly  mure  enduring  influence.  St»  fork  Timm. 

V  For  sale  by  aV  Booktellera.  Bant,  poat-pald,  on 
tacaipt  of  priaa,  ay  tha  Publltberi, 
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XrOTICE  TO  BOOK  AGENTS. 

AS  Encrgetle  latelligent  Ladlei  and  Gentlemen  should 
applv  Immediately  for  tarrllury  and  circular  of  terms  for 
loeal  agancy  In  any  pari  of  tha  Vnitad  States  and  British 
Provinces,  for  Kxv.  Pa.  Josai’i  P.  Tmompsux's  great 
work  nuw  in  press.  Tbe  Utle  Is  “Home  Worship  for 
Every  Pay  In  tha  Tear."  Tbit  Is  a  valuabla  religious 
work  for  all  denomlnstlont  of  Christians,  prepared  and 

Suhllshed  txpretsly  for  tha  BubacripUun  Department  uf 
Anas  U.  OssuuD  A  Co.  Canvassers  wlU  And  Ibis  new 
Work  axcels  all  vither  SubacripUuB  Books  la  atlractlve- 
nrst.  Liberal  Terms  given.  Address  all  applications  and 
orders  to  U.  A.  BUOWN  *  CO.,  144  Tremunt  8lreei,  Boa- 
ton,  Most. 
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THE  TOWNWARD  TENDENCY. 

IN  commentin';,  some  months  ago,  upon  the 
statistics  of  &e  national  census,  we  called 
attention  to  the  rapid  increase  of  our  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts.  We 
found  this  process  to  be  so  uniform  as  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  general  law. 
At  first  it  was  only  suspected  in  New 
England,  and  it  gave  rise  to  many  dismal 
and  some  exultant  speculations  on  the 
decline  and  extinction  of  the  true  Yankee 
race.  It  was  at  length  perceived  that  New 
York,  and  Ohio  even,  were  subject  to  the 
same  social  law,  while  the  last  census  showed 
it  to  be  just  as  operative  in  Illinois  and  the 
still  newer  States  of  the  West,  as  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  itself.  Nor  is  it  an  American 
peculiarity.  In  England,  a  high  Social 
Science  authority  refers  to  “the  still  in¬ 
creasing  growth  of  our  overgrown  towns, 
and  the  stationary  or  rather  retrograding 
numbers  of  our  rural  population;”  while 
Glasgow  has  been  growing  six  times  faster 
than  all  Scotland,  and  Dublin  has  held  its 
own,  while  Ireland  as  a  whole  has  been 
losing  ground.  On  the  continent  we  find, 
accoraing  to  recent  reports,  Paris  absorbing 
half  of  ul  the  Frencn  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion;  Berlin  growing  twice  as  fast  as  all 
Prussia;  Hamburg,  Brussels,  Stuttgart, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  other  towns,  building 
out  into  the  country  at  a  rate  never  known 
before,  while  the  surrounding  agricultural 
districts  are  in  many  instances  actually 
losing  population.  It  is  only  when  we  ap- 
proa^  eastern  Europe  —  that  is,  when  we 
get  upon  the  confines  of  modern  civilization 
—  that  we  lose  sight  of  this  tendency  of  the 
towns  to  gain  upon  the  country.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  say  the  least,  a  feature  of  the  age. 

Is  it  that  only  ?  Or  is  it  the  product  or 
concomitant  of  a  certain  stage  of  civilization, 
with  a  durability  extending  over  generations 
and  ages,  and  possibly  increasing  in  vigor 


a.s  it  lasts?  We  know  it  to  lie  the  opinion 
of  uinnv  that  tliis  townward  tendency  is  but 
the  fasliion  of  the  hour,  hrouglit  about,  and 
to  be  limited,  by  transient  causes.  It  is 
said  that  while  the  young  people  from  the 
country  crowd  into  the  city,  the  aged  citizens 
are  more  and  more  returning  to  the  country ; 
that,  under  the  intUienee  of  labor-saving 
inventions  and  elieniie.1I  discoveries,  fanning 
will  yet  iH'conie  as  profitable  and  attractive 
as  any  of  tbe  mercantile  pursuits ;  and  tliat, 
as  land  becomes  scarcer  in  pro]x>rtion  to  tlie 
population,  land-owning  will  become  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  rural  residence  a  source  of 
social  pride.  Let  us  assigu,  however,  what 
weiglit  we  may  to  tliese  considerations,  tliey 
are  at  present  utterly  overjiowerod  by  tlie 
tide  of  influences  winch  set  tlie  other  way. 
The  substance  of  tlie  wliule  matter  seems  to 
be  this :  if  civilization  is  a  good  tiling,  you 
—  that  is,  the  average  you  —  are  apt  to  get 
more  of  its  features  in  the  city  tlian  in  the 
country  —  more  intellectual  and  moral  facil¬ 
ities;  more  opportunities  for  employment, 
amusement,  and  locomotion ;  more  resources 
against  drudgery  and  monotony ;  better 
division  of  labor,  better  houseliuld  apjili- 
ances,  more  order,  neatness,  and  eoiitrul  of 
one’s  time.  If  any  one  will  think  a  moment 
over  tliese  reipiisites  ho  will  see  that,  in 
general,  they  are  more  dear  to  women’ than 
to  men,  and  least  so  of  all  to  eliildren. 
Hence  children  usually  love  the  country 
best,  men  love  it  next,  wlillo  it  is  exceeil- 
ingly  rare  to  find  the  woman  who  lias  once 
lived  in  the  city  tliat  can  bo  induced  to  live 
any  where  else.  For  our  own  part,  we  l>y 
no  means  coincide  in  tliis  one-sided  exalta¬ 
tion  of  town  over  country,  liulding  tliat  tlie 
advantages  of  each,  on  the  whole,  arc  so 
netu'ly  evenly  balanced,  that  they  may 
properly  sway  eitlier  one  way  or  the  other, 
according  to  individual  wants  and  bias. 
The  census,  however,  sliows  that  ours  is  not 
the  prevailing  opinion,  and  tlie  best  con¬ 
sideration  we  are  able  to  give  tlie  subject 
compels  us  to  believe  that  the  causes  wliieh 
are  giving  city  life  its  firesent  predominance 
will  continue  in  operation  till  some  suli- 
stantial  change  passes  over  civilization  itself. 

If  tliis  bo  so,  not  only  tbe  philanthropist, 
but  every  citizen  of  the  least  public  spirit 
and  common  sense,  must  accept  tlie  tendency 
and  strive  to  invest  it  with  the.  best  con¬ 
ditions.  If  city  life  meant  wliat  it  once  was, 
we  might  well  be  appalled  at  any  furtlier 
feeding  of  what  Jefl'erson  called  tlie  “  sores 
on  the  body  politic.”  But  even  witliin  a 

Jiuartcr  of  a  century  the  advance  in  health- 
Illness  and  comfort  of  city  residence  has 
been  immense.  'The  introiluction  of  pure 
water,  gas,  street-cars  and  fire-alarms  has 
alone  revolutionized  tlie  conditions  of  urban 
life,  while  the  improvements  in  side-walks, 
pavements,  sewerage,  the  express  system 
and  the  building  of  houses  liave  gone  on 
with  great  rapidity.  Tliese  things,  liowever, 
are  but  in  their  infancy  as  yet.  A  suitable 
city  tenement  for  people  of  moderate  means 
is  yet  to  be  built.  'The  wastefulness  of  our 
ordinary  ways  of  cooking,  baking,  wasliing, 
and  of  domestic  service  generally,  are  yet  to 
be  superseded  by  organized  effort.  Bridget, 
instead  of  being  an  eccentric  comet,  afl'riglit- 
ing  the  wiiole  domestic  system,  is  yet  to 
contribute  to  tbe  general  harmony,  neatness 
and  economy.  Experiments,  it  is  said,  iiave 
shown  that  it  is  perfectly  tcasible  to  furnish 
a  city  with  heated  air,  like  water,  in  pipes, 
so  that  it  can  be  drawn  upon,  accurately 
measured  and  paid  for  like  gas.  Tlie  pneu¬ 
matic  tube  promises  to  afford  every  needed 
facility  for  tlie  transmission  of  parcels  and 
packages.  Methmls  of  tolerably  rapid  and 
agreeable  transit  will  yet  supply  all  tlie  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  this  respect,  now  so  keenly  felt. 
That  great  blot  on  tne  fair  record  of  modern 
social  science  achievements,  tlie  non-utiliza¬ 
tion  of  city  sewerage,  by  which  untold 
wealth  is  poured  into  ^e  sea  and  allowed 
to  exhale  its  noxious  fumes  in  the  air,  instead 
of  redressing  the  balanci^ between  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  tlie  com¬ 
munity,  must  ultimately  be  wiped  out  by 
some  compeer  of  Jenner  and  Watt,  and 
Jackson  or  Morton  —  or  whoever  else  dis¬ 
covered  the  use  of  ether.  Of  public  libraries, 
art  museums  and  schools,  musical  conserva¬ 
tories  and  similar  institutions,  we  liardly 
need  speak,  as  tbe  good  beginning  already 
made  ensures  a  speedy  development  tliat  will 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  n  point  of  health 
and  out-door  enjoyment,  also,  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  seen  in  ail  our  cities  during 
the  present  generation.  Even  in  tlic  licart 
of  London  the  thorouglifarcs  get  broader 
from  year  to  year,  business  and  salulirity 
going  hand  in  hand  in  securing  tliis  result. 
Am^e  and  numerous  jiarks,  and  convenient 
drive-ways,  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
essential  in  all  our  cities  of  any  size  as  wide 
and  well-paved  streets.  They,  too,  pay 
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even  in  the  lowest  pecuniary  sense,  while  to 
tlie  liigher  tastes  and  tlie  moral  cultivation 
of  the  community  they  are  mines  of  wealth 
wliieh  increase  by  being  drawn  upon.  It  ig 
in  these  things,  indeed,  that  we  see  the  trua 
cssenee  of  tlie  attra(;tivcnes8  of  city  life, 
inasmueh  as  tliey  wed  tlie  best  channs  of 
tlie  i-ountry  to  tlie  |>raetieal  advantages  of 
tlie  town ;  and  if  our  liomes  can  only  keep 
pace  witli  our  wareliouses,  and  our  eomlbrts 
with  our  commeree,  no  olijection  will  be  felt 
to  the  utmost  exjmiision  of  our  cities. 


«  THE  MEMBER  FOR  PARIS." 

^piIE  events  of  tlie  last  twelve  months 
A  liavo  drawn  so  sliarp  a  lino  between  tlie 
France  of  tlie  coup  d  'ctat  and  tlie  France 
of  M.  Thiers’s  government,  tliat  the  Seeoiid 
Em  [lire  seems  au  episode  of  the  far  past, 
pi^'seuting  a  completed  cj't'le  for  the  study 
of  the  liisturian  and  furiiisliing  the  novelist 
witli  materials  over  wliieli  Uie  sense  uf  time 
and  distoHce  have  tlirown  a  necessary  tingo 
of  romanee.  An  impartial  ehrunieler  of  the 
reign  uf  Napoleon  III.  lias  yet  to  make  his 
apiiearance.  Tlie  novelist  —  the  historian 
of  tlie  soeiul  life  of  the  periml  —  lias  already 
taken  tlie  fiehl.  Under  a  title*  wliieh  at  the 
first  glanee  conveys  tlie  idea  tliat  tlie  autlior 
lias  ofl'ered  us  a  jiulitieal  essay  tliiiily  coated 
witli  fiction,  we  liave  one  of  tlie  cleverest 
novels  of  tJie  day  — a  novel  dealing  with 
tlie  life  of  tlie  boulevards,  tlie  salons,  the 
oafds,  and  tlie  firesides  of  Paris  during  tlie 
rdgiiuc  of  ids  gracious  majesty,  tlie  Nepliew 
of  his  Uncle  —  a  Freneli  love-story,  enter- 
taiiiing  and  not  immoral.  And  nut  moral 
in  the  same  sense  as  some  of  George  Sand’s 
proper  novels,  in  wliieh  the  heroines  are  con¬ 
stantly  asserting  tlieir  virtue;  but  moral  be¬ 
cause  wlint  is  implied  in  the  book  is  as  pure 
as  wliat  is  said. 

Tlie  plot  of  “  The  Member  for  Paris  ”  is 
exceedingly  simple  compared  with  tlie  com¬ 
plex  plot  wiiieli  seems  a  necessity  ta  the 
modern  novel ;  but  the  reader’s  attention  is 
secured  at  once  aud  retained  throughout  by 
tlie  rapid  action  of  tlie  story,  tlie  sharply- 
drawn  eliarocters  introduced,  tlie  wit  m 
the  dialogue,  and  tlie  unfailing  pungency 
of  the  writer’s  comments  on  the  men  and 
things  of  the  famous  Second  Empire  with 
its  sham  pros])crity  and  its  real  wretch¬ 
edness.  'Ine  nationality  of  the  author  who 
hides  himself  behind  tlie  three  luterisks  is 
unknown  to  us ;  but  we  feel  sure  tliat  no  one 
but  a  Paris  journalist  could  have  written 
some  of  tlie  chapters  in  tliis  book,  tliough 
the  supposition  is  shaken  hr  the  intimate 
knowledge  which  ho  now  and  then  displays 
touching  English  eharacteristiesand  English 
modes  of  thouglit.  Surely  no  Freneliman 
ever  comprehended  “  perade  Albion  ”  so 
thorouglily.  Be  the  case  as  it  may,  the  au- 
tiior  has  given  us  most  vivid  aud  artistic 
pictures  of  the  gay  capital  during  that  hap¬ 
py  time  when  the  allieu  armies  were  winning 
laurels  in  the  Crimea,  when  Baron  Huuss- 
mann,  trowel  in  liand,  was  meditating  a  raid 
on  tlie  old  landmarks  of  Paris,  and  every 
tiling  was  couleur  de  rose  to  Uie  liero  of  tlie 
3d  of  December.  It  was  a  pleasant  Paris 
to  visit,  with  its  parks,  and  its  tlieatres,  and 
its  cafes,  and  its  fairy  glass  palace  in  the 
Champs-Elysdes,  and  a  pleasant  Paris  to 
read  about  when  tlie  pen  is  held,  as  in  this 
instance,  liy  a  skilful  writer  tliorouglily  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  secret  springs  that  controlled 
tlie  social  and  political  action  of  tlie  empire, 
llie  book  strikes  one  as  a  record  of  actual 
experience  and  not  at  all  as  an  iuTention, 
and  wo  have  no  doubt  but  tlioso  aequ.iinted 
with  the  ins  and  outs  of  Parisian  polities 
and  society  during  the  period  treated  of 
will  bo  able  to  put  their  finger  on  the  origi¬ 
nals  of  M.  Macrobe,  the  wily  cliairnian  of  tlio 
Sociele  de  Credit  ParUien,  M.  Gribaud, 
Minister  of  State,  Manuel  Gerold,  the  un¬ 
compromising  old  llmiublican,  Horace  Ger¬ 
old,  the  recreant  “Member  for  Paris,”  M, 
de  Cosanue  of  Le  Pavios,  bluff  old  Nestor 
Roche  01  the  Sentinelle,  and  M.  Poehemolle, 
tlie  lionest  shop-keeper  of  Rue  St.  Gene- 
viiTve,  who  liked  any  tiling  better  than  a  Re¬ 
public.  Indeed  it  is  understood  tliat  Paul 
de  Cosaque  is  a  thin  veil  for  M.  Paul  do 
Cassagnac  of  the  Gauloit;  that  Claude 
Febvrc  is  M.  Jules  Favre,  and  that  Albi, 
Kerjou,  Arsfcne  Grousset,  Gribaud,  Lou- 
chard  and  Girth  are  cajiital  representatives 
of  Messrs.  Blnnqui,  Keratry,  Ars6ne  Hous- 
set,  Billault,  Fouehard  and  Worth.  These 
and  a  liost  of  other  cliaractcrs  in  the  drama 
affect  tlic  reader  as  living  people.  Even 
the  old  crone  who  apjicars  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  disappears  forever,  in  a 
page  descriptive  of  tlie  castle  of  Clairefon- 
tiiine,  impresses  licr  jiersonality  sliarply  on 
tlie  reader,  though  tlie  women  in  tlie  novel  are 
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not  drawn  with  any  thing  like  the  same 

Fjwcr  as  the  men.  The  heroine,  Georgette 
ochcmolle,  is  a  shadow  compared  with  al¬ 
most  any  of  tlic  minor  male  characters, 
with  her  absurd  brother  for  instance,  a  sort 
of  French  Tony  Lumkin,  or  with  her  lover, 
>1.  Filoselle,  the  rattle-brain  commercial 
traveller.  Angdliquc  Macrobe  wJio  shares 
the  honors  of  heroincshlp  with  Georgette, 
rivals  her  also  in  vagueness.  The  women 
of  the  story  arc  mere  outlines,  the  men  fin¬ 
ished  pictures.  Manuel  Gcrold,  Duke  of 
Ilautbourg,  is  a  noble  conception  elaborated 
with  great  art.  Tlie  description  of  the 
death  of  the  heroic  old  Duke  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  touching  passages  in  the 
novel,  which  is  not  lacking  in  scenes  of  real 
pathos,  anti  affects  the  rc.ader  only  less  than 
Thackeray's  account  of  the  death  of  Col. 
Newoomc.  We  purposely  refrain  from  giving 
a  synopsis  of  the  story,  not  wishing  to  sjioil  it 
for  those  who  may  like  to  have  it  at  first 
hand. 

^^^^cther  the  author  of  “  The  Member  for 
Paris  ”  is  a  Frenchman  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  England,  or  an  Englishman  who 
has  p.vtt  his  life  in  France,  we  arc,  as  we 
h.ave  said,  unable  to  conjecture ;  but  one  of 
our  cxchiinges  has  seemeil  to  settle  the 
tiiieslion  by  affirming  that  “  this  novel,  from 
tW  pen  of  the  icell-known  French  author, 
M.  Trois-Etoiles,  is  one  of  the  best  stories 
that  have  been  published  lately.”  So  far  as 
it  touches  the  merit  of  the  novel,  we  endorse 
the  statement  unhesit.atingly. 


NOTES. 


IN  aftemptiag  to  “  take  ”  St.  Louis,  it  appears 
that  our  special  com-spondent  and  our  spe¬ 
cial  artist  —  Mr.  Keeler  and  Jlr.  Waml  —  have 
themselves  been  taken  by  a  clever  limner  con¬ 
nected  with  Purl,  an  illustrated  St.  Louis  jour¬ 
nal  published  In  German.  In  view  of  this  cap¬ 
ture  we  may  say  that  Pwk  is  a  force  of  more 
than  usual  ability.  On  the  la-st  page  of  No.  29 
we  have,  from  the  iieneil  of  Mr.  .loscph  Kep- 
pier,  the  counterfeit  pn'sentment  of  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  whose  skill  during  the  |>ast  few  nionrhs 
has  contributed  so  frequently  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  readers  of  Evebv  Saturdav.  The 
portraits  are  capital  likenesses.  The  shrinking 
modesty  of  our  correspondent  fills  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  picture,  while  the  background  is 
rendered  quite  nclligerent  by  the  presence  of  onr 
artist  who,  sketch-book  in  hand,  is  in  the  act  of 
taking  a  raking  shot  at  the  surrounding  scen¬ 
ery.  The  two  figures  are  represented  sitting  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  and  a  pleasant  mystery  is 
thrown  over  the  landscape  by  the  introduction 
of  a  deal  table  upon  which  our  correspondent 
rests  one  of  his  gifted  elliows.  Perhaps  this 
nnexpl.ained  table  fonns  a  part  of  Mr.  Keeler’s 
travelling  paraphernalia,  though  we  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  that  we  supplied  him  with  the  article  at 
the  time  the  Expeilition  started  on  its  winding 
way.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  hardships  they  have  cncounterctl,  our  corres¬ 
pondent  and  our  artist  appear  to  be  in  a  re¬ 
markably  well-preserved  condition.  Th(i  edito¬ 
rial  comments  of  Pwk  are  quite  os  good  in  their 
line  as  the  picture,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Apropos  of  a  brief  notice  of  George  Robins, 
the  “  Great  Auctioneer,”  which  we  copied  from 
a  Ixindon  pajier,  a  corresjiondent  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  writes  as  follows  :  “  Admitting  all  that 
is  said  of  his  tabmts,  tact,  universal  know¬ 
ledge  —  ‘  in  fact,  of  his  being  a  very  Admirable 
Crichton  ’  — it  is  a  pity  that  all  these  qualities 
cannot  he  applied  to  him  in  reference  to  Font- 
hill  Abbey  —  for  the  simple  reason  that  that 
great  knif^t  of  the  hammer  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  sale.  Mr.  Henry  Phillips  of  Bond 
Street,  London,  —  also  a  ‘  Great  Auctioneer  ’ — 
was  the  party  who  had  the  disposal  and  entire 
management  of  the  affair,”  It  is  possible  that 
wr  correspondent  is  ouite  ripht  in  this  matter. 
With  regard  to  the  otner  points  touched  upon 
by  his  letter,  he  is  sadly  in  want  of  information. 
John  Gilbert  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1852.  As  we  are  not  a  mytho¬ 
logical  dictionary,  we  decline  to  throw  any 
light  on  our  correspondent’s  question  as  to 
"  who  and  what  Clytie  is,”  further  than  to  state 
that  it  is  sot  a  mineral. 


After  a  few  more  aeronauts  have  been 
kilhsl  the  authorities  will  probably  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  regulate  Imlloon-asccnsions.  After 
a  few  more  scenes  lil  e  t'l.at  which  recently  took 
place  at  Paoli,  Indi;  na  our  people  will  not  be 
BO  ready  to  encourage  balloonists  as  public  por- 
^mers.  Tbe  tragic  fate  which  befell  Prof. 
Wilbur  cannot  be  without  its  lesson.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Prof.  Wilbur  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  _  a  balloon-ascension  at  Paoli,  to  he 
•oc^panied  by  Mr.  Knapp,  the  editor  of  the 
Ontnge  Cttintg  fJnion.  As  the  two  gentlemen  were 
about  getting  into  the  balloon,  the  cord  gave 
way  and  they  made  a  spring  for  the  car,  but 
only  succeeded  in  grasping  the  ropes.  As  the 
wlloon  rose,  Mr.  Knapp  let  go,  and  fell  at  a 
height  of  about  thirty  feet  without  serious  in¬ 
jury.  _  Prof.  Wilbur  held  on,  and  attempted  to 
olimb  into  the  basket,  but  was  unable  to  do  so, 
and  the  balloon  shot  upward  rapidly  with  the 
Mronaut  hanging  below.  The  spectators  were 


thrilled  with  horror  at  the  terrible  scene,  which 
ended  in  a  dreadful  manner.  At  a  height  of 
about  one  mile  the  doomed  man  let  go  his  hold 
and  came  whirling  to  the  earth.  At  the  height 
he  had  attained  he  looked  like  a  small  sack 
about  a  foot  long.  As  be  approached  the  earth 
he  was  coming  down  feet  foremost,  then  spread 
out  horizontally,  then  doubled  up,  turned  over, 
and  then  straightened  out  with  nis  head  down¬ 
ward.  As  he  struck  the  earth  he  foil  upon  hit 
head  and  back.  To  add  to  the  painftil  eharacter 
of  the  accident,  the  Professor’s  young  wife  and 
littlo  daughter  wore  on  the  ^und  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  terrible  affair. 


Thr  Rajah  of  Jheend,  not  having  the  (bar 
of  the  ftite  of  the  Abyssinian  king  before  his 
ey«i,  has  taken  to  ill-treating  Briuh  subjects. 
A  journal  published  at  Lahore  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  Rajah’s  way  of  doing  things. 
It  seems  that  aliont  four  years  ago  the  Rajah 
engaged  the  services  of  a  European  liandmaster 
named  Davis  to  "  teach  common  village  lioys 
to  play  English  music  on  Eimlish  instruments.” 
In  this  dinicult  task  Mr.  Davis  suco-eded  so 
well  that  in  less  than  three  years  he  had  trained 
four  bands  to  play  with  taste  and  in  good  time. 
The  Rajah,  it  is  said,  lineame  very  proud  of 
this  tiiccess,  but  without  entertaining  much 
gratitude  towards  the  author  of  it.  At  least 
the  idea  occurred  to  his  Highness  that  a  cheaper 
instructor  than  Mr.  Davis  would  now  answer 
his  purpose  sufficiently  well,  and  consequently 
that  the  latter  must  be  got  rid  of  without  incur¬ 
ring  any  further  cost.  An  excuse  soon  nro- 
sented  itself.  A  British  soldier  asked  Mr. 
Davis’s  advice  as  to  the  advantages  « f  entering 
the  Rajah’s  service,  and  the  too-candid  band¬ 
master  wrote  to  dissuade  his  correspo  adent  from 
taking  any  such  step.  This  letter  came  into  the 
Rnjah’a  possession,  who  immediately  caused 
Mr.  Davis,  his  wife,  and  family  to  he  thrown 
into  ])rison,  with  four  sentries  placed  over  him 
to  prevent  all  eoininnnieation  with  the  outer 
world.  After  four  months  of  close  detention 
the  nnlucky  musician  contrived  to  send  a  few 
hnrrieil  lines  to  the  editor  of  the  Indian  PMc 
Ojiinion,  in  the  ho|)e  of  his  perilons  case  being 
maile  known  to  the  Lieuteiiant-Govemor  of  the 
Punjaub. 

Mrs.  Cadt  Stanton  is  credited  with  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  sensible  and  sarcastic  leply  to  some 
one  who  asked  her  if  she  thought  that  girls 
possessed,  as  a  pmeral  thing,  the  physique 
neci  ssary  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  college 
course  of  study.  “  I  would  like  to  sec,”  answer¬ 
ed  Ml'S.  Stanton,  “I  would  like  to  ace  you  take 
thirteen  hundrwl  young  men  and  lace  thi.'m  up, 
and  hang  ten  to  twenty  pounds’  weight  of 
clothes  on  their  waisis,  perch  tliciii  up  on  three- 
inch  hei'Is,  cover  their  heads  with  ripples,  chig¬ 
nons,  rats  and  mice,  and  stick  ten  thousand 
hair-pins  into  their  scalps  ;  if  they  can  stand  all 
this,  they  will  stand  a  little  Latin  and  Greek.” 
When  onc'wants  tohavc  a  particularly  neat  thing 
said  aliout  women,  the  most  judicious  way  is  to 
get  a  woman  to  say  it. 


The  Grand  Dcke  At.exis  of  Russia  sailinl 
for  New  York  on  Hie  29th  of  last  month  and 
will  probably  reach  our  shonw  licfore  the  close 
of  the  present  week.  That  the  son  of  the 
Enipi'ror  of  Russia  will  meet  with  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  from  America  is  to  be  cxpecteil  and  desir¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  the  people  who 
made  themselves  so  afisunl  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  this  country  will  lie  confined  to 
the  cells  of  their  respective  asylums  from  the 
moment  the  steamer  that  licors  our  guest  is  re¬ 
ported,  until  the  moment  he  leaves  onr  shon>8 
again.  As  the  Duke’s  reception  in  New  York 
will  be  conducted  by  gentlemen,  and  not  by  the 
City  Fathers,  who  are  just  now  taking  the  hack 
seats  in  that  metropolis,  we  need  not  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  repetition  of  the  mistakes  that  attend¬ 
ed  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


We  read  the  other  day  that  in  the  Boston 
municipal  court,  “George  Wheeler  was  fined 
twenty  dollars  and  costs  for  pulling  Lyman  H. 
Pai-menter’s  nose,  at  a  gathering  of  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Temjierancc  a  few  evenings 
ago.  Mr.  Parmenter  went  to  the  dock  after  the 
sentence  was  passed,  shook  hands  with  the 
prisoner,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  occurrence, 
and  volunteered  to  pay  the  fine  if  he  would 
pay  the  costs,  and  the  case  was  thus  settled.” 
vVe  think  this  statement  could  not  have  been 
believed  if  it  had  first  appeared  in  any  other 
paper  than  the  eminently  trustworthy  old 
Oailif  Advertiter.  Almost  the  greatest  personal 
indignity  yOa  can  put  upon  a  man  is  to  pull 
his  nose,  —  what  height  of  moral  philosophy 
may  not  one  attain  who  forgives  that  slight 
as  It  was  forgiven  by  our  South  Boston  citiaen  1 

The  druggist-elerk  question  ia  being  mootiHl 
in  England  as  well  as  in  this  conntrv.  An 
Islington  apothwary  has  just  been  hauled  over 
the  coals  for  selling  a  pennyworth  of  oxalic 
acid, —  a  very  poisonous  drag,  —  with  a  lalicl 
describing  it  as  “  citrate  of  magnesia,”  which 
is  a  htmnless  effervescent.  It  woa  oxalic  acid 
that  waa  deminded  and  received,  hat  with  this 
dangerously  false  inscription.  The  rhetc'ist 
only  defended  himself  %  the  remark  that 
the  labels  often  did  get  mixed  at  tbe  printer’s, 
and  a  bnndle  of  oxalic-acid  babels  might  by 
accident  contain  one  of  “  citrate  of  magneeia.” 
In  other  words,  it  was  taken  out  of  a  bundle 
and  put  on  the  packet  without  examination. 
No  pmetiec  mure  cvnical  .than  that  of  relying 
tr.inquiliy  and  blindly  on  the  accuracy  of  a 


printer’s  sorting  for  the  labelling  of  poisons, 
can  be  imagined.  No  tradesman,  says  the 
Smrtator,  would  so  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
classification  of  the  departments  of  his  till  as 
to  give  sovereigns  in  change  instead  of  shillings 
wicnont  looking  at  them ;  and  yet  that  is  not  a 
matter  of  lifo  and  death,  as  this  is.  It  U  un- 
fortiinatu  that  in  matters  where  mistakes  are 
likely  to  be  most  fatal,  they  are  most  likely  to 
oceor. 


Salt  Lake  Citt  divides  the  honora  ef 
public  attention  with  New  York  City.  It  is 
net  yet  possible  to  tell  how  things  are  com¬ 
ing  out  in  Utah,  bnt  the  national  government 
is  getting  the  Mormon  leaders  into  a  tight  place. 
The  presentment  ef  adultery  indictments 
against  Brigham  Young  and  other  head  men 
in  the  Chnrch,  sensationally  marks  a  new  era 
in  the  afiaira  of  this  Territory;  and  the  foct 
that  five  thousand  troops  are  encamped  near 
Salt  Lake  City,  shows  that  the  civil  authority 
intends  to  support  the  action  of  the  judiciary. 
Wc  cannot  give  credence  to  the  reports  that 
Young  means  to  resort  to  warlike  resistance; 
something  of  a  knave  he  may  be  in  morals, 
and  a  fanatic  he  certainly  is  in  religion,  but  in 
all  his  stranj^  conree  he  never  yet  has  shown 
that  he  is  a  fwl.  It  must  have  been  a  terrible 
humiliation  to  appear  in  court  and  give  hail, 
and  we  presume  nc  will  try  to  make  something 
by  enacting  the  part  of  a  martyr.  Bnt  Mr. 
Justice  McKean  is  evidently  wary  and  shn-wd 
and  diplomatic,  which  he  may  he  withont 
detriment  to  hia  official  character,  and  his 

Kirallcls  of  approach  against  polygamy  have 
:en  determined  with  sagacity  and  forethought. 
No  one  con  doubt  that  he  believes  he  has  a 
groat  business  in  hand,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
this  writing  he  has  won  all  the  points  of  the 
exciting  game. 

A  SwF.DisH  paper  states  that  an  American 
scholar,  Mr.  J.  J.  Mkklcj,  has  been  for  some 
time  in  Stockholm  engar^  in  exploring  the 
libraries  and  archives  of  that  place  for  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  firs-t  Swedish  colony  in 
this  country  —  which  was  founded  under 
Giistavus  Adol|)hns  on  the  Delaware  River. 
Descendants  of  theic  carlv  settlers  arc  to  be 
found  in  Philadelphia,  Wflmingtoniand  other 
places ;  they  have  retaineil  some  of-jthe  charac¬ 
teristics  hut  not  the  language  of* theit  forefath¬ 
ers.  It  was  at  the  request  of  the  Historical 
Society  at  Delaware  that  Mr.  ilicklcy  went  to 
Swollen  sonic  time  since  to  gather  material  for 
a  history  of  the  colony  in  question. 

Thf,  rumor  of  the  approach  of  the  cholera 
has  liad  the  effect  in  New  York  of  directing  the 
nttcniion  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  cel¬ 
lar  population  of  that  city.  In  all  the  streets 
liorilcring  upon  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rivers  there  arc  hnndn'ds  of  families  living 
ill  noisome  underground  dens,  where  they  arc 
continually  liable  to  lie  flooded  by  high  tides 
and  heavy  rains.  In  thi’sc  cellars,  fever  and  all 
zymotic  diseases  thrive,  and  among  their 
wretchcil  inhabitants  the  cholera  would  find 
inviting  victims.  Dr.  Smith’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  no  more  pcmiits  be  granti'd  for  the 
occuiianey  of  cellars  a.s  human  habitations 
sbniild  lie  adoptni.  Until  th<>se  cellars  arc 
cleared  out  it  will  lie  useless  to  sweep  the  streets 
08  a  preventive  against  cholera. 


Rev.  William  Morlet  Pcnshon  mourns 
that  the  young  Methodist  ministers  of  England 
are  more  anxious  to  get  married  than  to  im¬ 
prove  their  minds.  This  is  almost  as  if  he  had 
said  that  wives  and  wisdom  are  incompatible. 
Wc  give  our  assent  to  no  such  doctrine.  True, 
Paul  and  Punch  advise  against  marriage,  hut 
till  Free  Love  reigns  triumphant,  some  men  and 
women  will  marry.  And  if  living  with  a  with 
does  not  teach  a  man  wiwlom,  there  is  no  hope 
for  him  in  this  world.  Wc  are  far  enough  from 
saying  that  there  is  no  wisdom  without  a  wife, 
but  the  wife  is  frequently  the  host  half  of  many 
a  man  who  ia  called  wise.  Whether  wife  or 
wisdom  is  most  to  be  desiivd,  U  a  question  we 
shall  not  discn.ss  yet  awhile.  For  what  are 
printed  words  as  against  the  spoken  word  of  a 
possible  wife! 

The  Chiciufo  Advertiner  has  the  following  ro- 
nssuring  statement  set  in  italics  at  the  het^  of 
its  literary  department :  “  AH  hookt  tent  us  will 
be  HU  rally  noticed  and  sharply  erilkised.” 


Tm  best  actor  in  London  is  Sothem,  who 
will  soon  appear  on  onr  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  is  easy  and  natnnl  in  the  new  comedy -dra¬ 
ma,  “  An  English  Gentleman,”  written  by 
Henry  J.  Byron,  and  which  has  had  a  very 
great  success,  if  money  be  the  test.  The  after¬ 
piece  in  which  Sothem  appears,  “  Not  if  I 
know  It,”  is  simply  disgusting,  being  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  Englisn  vulgarity  and  French  im¬ 
morality.  But  the  Haymarkct  aiidicnci's  re¬ 
ceived  it  with  applause,  and  in  all  probability 
America  will  have  a  taste  of  its  quality,  anil 
our  best  society  will  welcome  it  as  heartily  as 
they  have  wdoomed  the  Can-Can  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Imrkaqae  troupes. 

Apropos  of  Byron,  be  is  a  better  dramatist 
than  actor;  his  acting  consisting  in  patting  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  a  marvelloos  rigidity  of 
feature,  no  action  bovond  getting  up  ai^  sitting 
down,  and  n  ;pRieraj  air  of  languor  and  indi& 
ference  that  is  now  a  la  mode  with  chih-men. 
His  domestic  drama  of  “  Daisy  Fann”  has  had 
a  tong  run  at  the  Olympic  and  is  cleverish. 


Seeking  to  cement  the  union  begun  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Treaty,  Byron  makes  one  of  his  char- 
acUTs  exclaim,  'in  speaking  of  Ameru-ans, 
“Why,  Very  soon  we  sha’n’t  be  calling  them 
foreigners ! " 

Thb  story  that  the  prisoners  at  Sing- 
Sing  irieil  m  escape  because  of  the 
quality  of  their  fo^,  does  not  seem  to 
ns  worthy  ef  srrions  attention  from  any 
body.  In  our  judgment  one  need  not  go  Hu*  to 
find  the  trae  reason  for  their  coursn.  Thiovea 
and  swindlers  and  blacklegs  generally,  though 
they  be,  we  presume  they  are  not  yet  withont  a 
degree  of  feeling  and  sensibility.  And  we  are 
forced  lo  the  eonclasion  that'  they  sought  to 
get  away  becauae  they  could  not  bmr  the  idea 
of  being  shot  up  with  the  coming  Tammany 
robbers. 


A  FEW  days  since  Jack  Frost  destroyed  about 
fifteen  tons  of  grapes  at  tbe  Westborough 
(Mass.)  Keform  School,  valued  at  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  The  crime  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  most  nnproroked  and  wanton  nature.  The 
criminal  is  still  at  large,  and  will  probably  not 
be  arrested  until  some  time  next  spring. 


Two  spirited  ladies  of  Salem,  Mass.,  are 
contesting  in  a  most  lively  manner  the  possession 
of  a  life-interest  in  a  large  estate.  Both  ladies 
are  anxious  for  an  early  settlement  of  the  case, 
as  one  is  in  the  84th  and  the  other  in  the  86th 
year  of  her  age. 


PERSONALS. 


—  The  Rev.  W.  11.  H.  Murray’s  lecture  on 
“  Deacons  ”  is  a  success. 

—  Mr.  Buckstone,  the  comedian,  b  said  to 
be  in  very  indifferent  health. 

—  Charlotte  Cushman  continues  to  fill  Booth’s 
Theatre  with  enthusiastic  audiences. 

—  Camilla  Urso,  the  violinist,  is  in  Paris, 
where  she  b  receiving  much  attention. 

—  Miss  Kate  Field’s  “  Pen-Photographs  of 
Dickens  ”  has  been  reprinted  in  London. 

—  Mr.  Sothern,  the  actor,  and  hb  wife  are  on 
board  the  Scotia,  due  at  New  York  in  a  few 
days. 

—  Matthew  Arnold  prints  in  the  Oetoher 
CortihiU  the  second  of  his  scries  ef  three  papers 
on  “  Literature  and  Dogma.” 

—  Mr.  Walt  Whitman  has  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  managers  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  for  his  recent  remarkably  original  apos¬ 
trophe  to  the  Famous  Female. 

—  The  sad  reports  which  came  bv  cable  last 
week,  relative  to  the  health  of  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Alger,  have  been  confirmed.  Mrs.  Alger  sailed 
for  England  on  the  6th  instant. 

—  John  C.  Brockenridge,  say  the  Lexington 
papers,  is  now  one  of  the  hardrot-working  law¬ 
yers  in  Kentucky,  and  b  likely  to  make  a  good 
deal  of  money  by  hb  profession.  He  seldom 
discusses  politics  in  these  days,  having  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  are  in  no  sense  rem'unerative. 

—  Miss  Anna  Mchlig  returns  to  New  York' 
towards  the  end  of  November,  to  resume  her 
popular  position  in  the  concert-room.  For  the 
present  she  b  earning  applause  in  Berlin,  Dres¬ 
den,  Leipaic,  Cologne,  etc.,  as  a  principal 
attraction  in  the  Ullraann  Florentine  Concert 
combination. 

—  It  is  said  that  Thiers  cannot  conceal  hb 
complacency  at  being  the  central  figure  of  an 
Assembly  in  which  there  are  eight  dukes,  twen¬ 
ty-seven 'marquises,  forty-one  counts,  ten  vis¬ 
counts,  seventeen  barons,  and  four  hundred 
oth(‘rs  of  noble  lineage.  He  might  be  ia  worse 
company. 

—  The  Viceroy  of  Egvpt,  it  b  said,  b  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  displea^  with  hb  Ameri¬ 
can  friends,  and  it  is  rumored  that  they  are  all 
to  be  sent  away  with  a  gratuity  of  some  months’ 
pay.  The  Turkish  officers  are  jealous  of  them, 
anil  K&sim  Pasha  manages  to  pooh-pooh  every 
improvement  which  they  suggest. 

—  The  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary,  Count 
Andra.ssy,  while  in  exile  in  London,  supported 
himself  by  giving  lessons  on  the  guitar,  and 
was  often  so  poor  that  he  went  hungry,  and 
wandered  about  the  streets  of  the  Great  City  all 
night,  not  having  money  enough  to  pay  for  a 
lodging.  He  doesn’t  care  to  “  play  that  gentle 
air  again.” 

— John  E.  Holbrook,  a  prominent  savan  of 
the  South,  died,  a  few  days  since,  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  ia  hb  seventy-seventh  year.  He  waa 
especially  distingnbhed  as  a  naturalist ;  was  the 
author  of  aeveral  valuable  works  on  fishes  and 
reptiles,  and  for  a  number  of  years  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  city 
where  he  died.  He  was  a  northern  man, 
having  been  graduated  at  Brown  University, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Agassis. 

—  Chief  Justice  Chase  wears  a  gold  dollar 
attached  as  a  charm  to  his  watch-guard.  He 
says :  “  1  put  that  on  my  watch^nard  when  I 
issued  thr  first  grecnliack,  intending  to  keep  it 
there  till  the  grecnliack  was  as  good  as  it  was. 

I  wore  it  for  a  long  time,  and  things  looked  s* 
had  that  I  began  ta  desptiir  of  ever  reniizing  my 
expectation.  So  I  put  it  away  —  locked  it  up 
out  of  sight.  After  a  while  a  change  came  for 
the  better,  and  1  took  it  out  once  mon' ;  but  I 
begin  to  be  afraid  that  I’H  kav«  t«  bek  it  up  • 
again.” 
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the  war  of  the  Rebellion  began  ;  and  with 
the  facility  gained  by  much  practice,  and 
the  adroitness  won  by  varied  experience,  he 
took  11])  his  {)oIitical  bag  and  baggatTe,  and 
m.arched  into  the  Democratic  camp  —  liglit 
of  heart,  jocund  of  manner,  yieldiiif'  to'^no 
“  oldest  settler  in  his  devotion  to  w^iat  he 
gravely  denominated  princij)le. 

His  Honor  has  some  facility  as  a  writer, 
and  for  twenty  years  has  maintained  a 
«iuasi  or  direct  connection  with  the  press, 
lie  is  not  lacking  in  the  culture  of  desul¬ 
tory  n-ading,  and  when  he  chooses  to  do  so 
can  bear  himself  like  a  gentleman.  Of 
such  a  thing  as  dignity  of  character,  he 
ap|)ears  to  have  but  a  faint  concej>ti()n. 
IVilantry  is  more  to  him  than  ])rofuinlitv, 
and  to  tickle  the  ear  of  the  town  with  "a 
chea])  witticism,  he  deems  a  greater  thin" 
than  to  command  it  with  a  forcible  j)resen- 
tatioii  of  grave  issue.s.  'llie  essential  tyja- 
of  tlie  man  was  i)re8ented  to  public  gaze 
al)out  two  years  ago,  when  he  stood  on  the 
City  Hall  sti'ps  dressed  from  head  to  f(K)t  in 
a  suit  of  green  to  review  a  St.  Patrick’s  j)ro- 
cession.  He  is  a  harleijuin  with  the  literarv 
ambition  of  a  llichclieu.  He  alfects  an  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  st.age,  and  has  done  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  producing  plays.  He 
can  write  clearly  and  concisely  w’hen  he 
will,  but  prefers  to  jirovoke  with  o<ld  (jiiips 
and  far-fetched  conceits.  He  ]>atroni/es 
journalists  and  magazine  writers  with  a 
sort  of  grotesque  familiarity,  and  readily 
makes  himself  at  home  among  the  RoIh'iiii- 
ans  of  literature.  AVlthout  dej>th,  without 
conviction,  without  noble  purj)ose,  without 
much  of  moral  conscience,  lie  has  been  the 
ready  coadjutor  if  not  the  eijual  partici|>ant 
of  the  corrujit  King;  and  when  he  passes 
from  the  stage  of  action  he  will  leave  noth¬ 
ing  but  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  a  name  in 
which  no  descendant  can  have  pride  or 
jileasure. 

PKTEU  D.  8WEEXY. 

The  brains  of  the  Ring  are  said  to  be  in 
the  head  of  this  individual,  who  is  now 
President  of  the  Deiiartment  of  Public 
Parks.  He  is  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant 
who  kept  a  drinking  saloon  in  Park  Row, 
near  the  Park  Theatre  of  former  times. 
This  saloon  in  its  day  was  a  famous  and 
favorite  resort  of  the  lower  order  of  ward 
politicians,  and  it  was  here  that  the  boy 
Sweeny  took  his  first  lessons  in  the  political 
chicanery  which  has  since  made  him  strong 
and  notorious.  He  began  a  career  for  him¬ 
self  as  an  erranil-boy  in  a  city  law  oflice, 
subsequently  bec.ame  a  student,  and  in  due 
time  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  never 
obtained,  and  ])erha])s  never  sought,  much 
business  in  his  ])rofession ;  but  very  soon 
after  reaching  manluxKl  turned  his  attention 
to  politics.  The  first  oflice  he  held  was 
that  of  Counsel  to  the  Corjioration,  to  which 
position  he  was  elected  by  a  handsome 
majority.  This  station  did  not  so  much 
recjuire  in  its  occupant  legal  skill  and  legal 
abdity,  as  an  a|)t  fiiculty  for  jK)litical 
manipulation;  ami  in  the  work  he  had  to 
do,  Mr.  Sweeny  was  eminently  successful. 
From  the  Cori)oration  oflice  he  went  into 
the  District  Attorneyshij),  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  some  time,  treated  himself  to  a 
term  of  Euroj)ean  travel,  came  home  and 
resigned  the  post  to  which  he  hail  been 
chosen,  and  soon  became  City  Chamberlain 
by  the  Mayor’s  a])])ointment. 

It  was  in  this  olKce  that  he  did  what  gave 
him  a  national  standing,  and  led  many 
people  into  the  notion  that  some  good  had 
come  from  the  Tammany  Nazareth.  'I  he 
Chaml)orlain  w.is  custodian,  under  the  old 
charter,  of  all  city  moneys.  Such  jiortions 
of  these  funds  as  were  not  reijuired  for  imme¬ 
diate  use  this  official  deposited  in  some  of 
the  banks,  and  the  banks  allowed  interest, 
as  is  customary,  on  the  weekly  or  monfh'y 
balance  to  his  credit.  I’reviousto  Sweeny’s 
time  the  Chamlierlain  had  juit  this  interest 
money  into  his  own  iiocket  —  and  a  ver}' 
handsome  thing  Jlr.  De'  lin  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors  made  out  of  the  transaction.  Hut 
Sweeny  startled  his  political  world,  and 
caused  a  great  sensation,  by  announcing 
that  he  should  turn  these  interest  receipts 
into  the  City  Treasury.  Tammany  made  a 
notable  parade  of  his  honesty  and  public 
spirit,  and  the  capital  he  gained  in  this  way 
has  iK'cn  his  chief  stock-in-trade  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

But  in  the  light  of  recent  developments, 
Mr.  Sweeny’s  course  does  not  seem  so 
purely  disintere.sted  as  it  once  did.  He 
was  in  full  control  of  the  city  funds  on  the 
memorable  Black  Friday  of  two  years  ago 
last  summer,  and  sworn  testiinoni  taken  by 
a  committee  of  Congress  shows  that  he  had 
a  share  in  the  doings  of  that  eventful  day. 
To  what  extent  the  money'  in  his  official 
charge  was  put  at  the  service  of  the  Wall- 
Street  Ring,  the  country  probably  never 
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'HE  extraordinary  developments  which 


X  have  recently  been  made  resjK'cting  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  are  quite  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  modern 
history.  The  state  of  things  prevalent  in 
France  during  the  latter  years  of  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon’s  ndgn.  was  thought  to 
be  as  corrupt  and  shameless  as  possible ;  but 
that  Imperial  debauchee  and  profligate 
might  have  taken  lessons  in  iniquity  from 
the  magnates  who  have  made  the  municipal 
government  of  New  York  a  scandal  and  an 
offence  to  tlie  civilization  of  the  Nineteenth 
century.  On  three  several  occasions  in  its 
earlier  years  of  corporate  life,  San  Francis¬ 
co  found  no  way  of  saving  itself  from  over¬ 
throw  except  in  the  dreadful  alternative  of 
a  resort  to  Vigilance  Committees ;  but  at 
its  very  worst,  the  eity  of  the  Golilen  Gate 
was  in  no  such  sore  stress  as  New  York  is 
to-day ;  and  that  we  do  not  resort  to  Ly  ich 
Law  is  because  we  have  gained  a  higher 
degree  of  self-restraint  than  had  been 
reaihed  on  the  Pacific  Coiist  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  not  because  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  intelligence  of  New  York  are 
blind  to  the  true  condition  of  aflairs,  or 
careless  of  the  city’s  future  relations  to  the 
country'  and  to  the  world. 

Tlie  Ring  has  been  composed  of  many 
persons,  but  barely  four  men  have  been  its 
active  agents.  Its  operations  have  enriched 
hundreds  and  impoverished  thousands,  but 
four  officials  stand  as  its  reprcsc-ntatives  in 
public  thought  and  public  condemnation. 
Of  these  four  individuals  we  jirestmt  on 
this  and  the  succeeding  page  carefully-tm- 
graved  pictures  from  recent  photograjihs, 
taken  by  Messrs.  Brady  and  Fredericks. 
Their  fai'es  .are  familiar  enough  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  New  York,  and  some  idea  of  them 
has  been  obtained  by  the  nation  through 
numberless  caricatures.  But  there  is  a  de¬ 
sire  to  see  exactly  how  they  look,  and  we 
tiirnish  the  means  of  gr.atifying  this  desire, 

A.  OAKEY  HALL. 

As  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  if  not 
absolute  chief  of  the  Ring,  His  Honor  de¬ 
serves  first  mention.  He  was  born  in  New 
York,  of  American  parentage,  and  is  now 
forty-six  years  old.  Studying  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  law  in  his  native  eity,  he  was  for 
a  while  in  the  office  of  John  Slidell  at  New 
Orleans,  but  subsequently  n-turned  to  New 
York,  and  was  associated  with  the  late  Na¬ 
thaniel  Blunt  as  Assistant  District  Attorney'. 
U|)on  the  death  of  that  official,  Mr.  Hall 
bwame  ambitious  of  political  distinction, 
and  offereil  himself  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party'  for  the  position  thus  made  va¬ 
cant.  He  was  duly  elected  and  held  the 
plai'e  for  alwut  a  dozen  years.  From  that 
post  he  was  chosen  to  the  Mayoralty.  He 
IS  a  lawyer  of  some  ability  and  a  good  deal 
of  cunning,  and  is  one  of  the  members  of 
the  firm  of  Brown,  Hall  &  Vanderpool,  than 
which  few  other  firms  in  New  York  have 
a  larger  business. 

In  the  twenty-fi  ve  years  since  he  reached 
man’s  estate,  Mr.  Hall  has  boxed  the  whole 

Eolitical  compass.  Beginning  as  a  Whig, 
e  became  a  Know-Nothing,  then  a  Rc*pub- 
lic.an,  and  finally  a  Democrat.  Apparently 
he  is  almost  destitute  of  any  principle  in 
politics;  alw.ay8  ready  to  do  wdiat  he  saw 
or  believeu  the  party  required,  he  has  ever 
been  true  to  wliat  he  conceived  to  be  the 
interests  of  O.akey  Hall  ;  and  if  the  wrath 
of  an  outraged  community  had  not  finally 
found  him  out  as  the  willing  associate  of 
municipal  robbers,  he  would  probably  have 
been  reaily  to  put  on  a  new  coat  with  the 
next  turn  of  the  wheel  of  politics.  As  a 
Whig  he  was  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the 
party;  and  having  some  facility  with  the 
pen,  he  aided  it  through  the  press  as  well 
as  on  the  stump.  He  had  sagacity  enough 
to  take  early  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
this  organization  was  in  the  throes  of  dis¬ 
solution;  and  that  sort  of  shrewdness  which 
enabled  him  to  forecast  the  brilliant  op¬ 
portunity  atforded  political  adventurers  by 
the  Know-Nothing  excitement.  While  thiit 
raged  over  the  land,  he  was  outdone  by  no 
one  in  shouting  “  Put  none  but  Americans 
on  guard  1  ”  Actuated  chiefly  by  motives 
of  self-interest,  till  this  present  year  of 
grai-e  he  h.as  known  when  it  was  best  to 
change  front;  and  as  soon  as  Know-Noth- 
ing-ism  had  served  his  purpose,  he  ex¬ 
perienced  no  difficulty  in  ranging  himself 
under  the  banner  of  Republicanism.  In  that 
party  his  career  was  such  as  to  deceive 
some  of  the  very  elect  —  he  professed  to 
have  found  the  way  for  which  The  long  had 
sought ;  and  during  a  brief  period  of  time 
Was  fervent  in  admiration  of  his  new  faith. 
But  the  road  to  political  power  and  prefer¬ 
ment  in  the  city  of  his  birth  did  not  Re  in 
that  direction,  as  he  discovered  soon  after 
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will  know ;  but  the  common  belief  of  New 
York  is  that  Mr.  Sweeny  made  a  pood 
deal  of  money  out  of  his  sjH-eulalions  on 
that  occasion,  lliat  he  has  been  more  or 
less  concerne<l  with  Fisk  and  Gould  in 
v.arious  Erie  Railway  stock  ojK-rations,  is 
matter  of  pciieral  notoriety ;  as  it  is  also 
that  most  of  the  lately-exposed  fraudulent 
transactions  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
new  Cotirt  House  and  other  public  build- 
inps  occurred  during  his  incunilR-ncy  of  the 
Chainl)crlain’s  office.  Tlie  greater  part  <.f 
those  transitions  yet  brouglit  into  daylight 
refer  to  county  affairs,  it  is  true ;  but  city 
anti  county  arc  one  except  in  name,  and  we 
h.ive  only  just  begun  to  get  at  what  are 
designated  the  city  icounts. 

As  has  l>ccn  already  stated,  he  valuer: 
himself  on  his  brains,  and  the  King  ad¬ 
herents  take  him  at  that  valuation.  'J'hcy 
lielieve  him  capable  of  finding  a  wav  out  ot 
the  closest  corner,  anil  we  su|)|)ose  it  is  not 
to  be  iloubted  that  he  is  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  .iliility.  He  has  not  many  of  the 
tjnalities  of  a  popular  politician ;  years  ago 
he  cut  loose  from  his  early  engine-company 
associations ;  he  is  reserved  and  reticent  at 
all  times,  and  rarely  seeks  contact  with  the 
UeimK-raf  ie  mas.ses ;  he  covets  seclusion  and 
respectability,  and  has  recently  given  his 
witi‘ her  rightful  name  in  a  legal  manner; 
ajiparently  he  has  sought  to  Im  Warwick 
rallier  than  King,  and  his  followers  creilit 
him  with  a  masterly  performance  of  the 
jiart.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  as  President 
of  the  Park  Commission  was  to  oust  Freil. 
Law  Olmstead  anil  shelve  Andrew  H.  Green, 
the  .actual  creators  of  Central  Park;  but 
the  whirligig  of  time  hivs  now  jmt  him  into 
such  a  position  that  he  cannot  get  a  ilollar 
of  pulilic  money  without  the  signature  of 
Ant  Ire  w  H.  (irecn. 


which  it  was  acquired.  His  sensitive  soi' 
revolts  even  at  the  ptirtial  publicity  of  the 
income  list.  We  are  tossed  upon  the  bountl- 
less  ocean  of  conjecture.  But  we  ilo  know 
from  his  own  reluctant  lips  that  this  public 
servant,  who  entered  the  public  service  a 
bankrupt,  has  become,  by  an  entire  abandon¬ 
ment  ol  himself  to  the  public  gtxMl,  ‘  one  of 
the  largest  tax-payers  in  New  York.’  His 
influence  is  co-extensive  with  his  cash.  The 
docile  Legislature  sits  at  his  feet,  as  Saul  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  waits,  in  reverent 
inactivity,  for  his  signal  before  prweeding 
to  action.  He  thrives  on  jxrcentages  of 
pilfering,  grows  rieh  on  the  distributed 
dividends  of  rascality.  His,  extortions  arc 
as  boundless  in  their  sum  as  in  their  in¬ 
genuity.  Streets  unojK-ned  profit  him  — 
streets  ojKmed  j)ut  money  in  his  purse. 
Paving  an  avenue  with  poultice  enriches 
him  —  taking  off  the  poultice  incrciiscs  his 
wealth.  His  rapacity,  like  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant,  with  equal  skill  twists  a  fortune 
out  of  the  Broadway  widening,  and  picks 
up  dishonest  pennies  in  the  Bowery.” 


WILLI.VM  M.  TWEED. 

The  story  of  Boss  Tweed’s  life  would  fill 
a  Ixtok  if  told  in  detail.  And  yet  it  may 
be  fidly  told  in  a  single  sentence :  —  he 
began  at  the  bottom  with  nothing ;  he  join¬ 
ed  an  engine  company,  and  worked  into 
ward  politics;  he  wantetl  office  and  jmwer, 
and  got  liutli  by  diligence  in  jiolitical  jug¬ 
glery;  he  was  ambitious  for  wealth  and 
position,  and  he  won  them  by  good  use  of 
official  opportunity.  That  is  an  epitome 
of  the  full  story.  If  the  man  has  ever  pro¬ 
moted  any  imblic  interest,  if  he  has  ever 
done  any  thing  except  from  purely  selfish 
motives,  if  he  has  ever  illustrated  even  one 
of  the  virtues  which  adorn  human  character 
—  if  he  has  ever  lieen  other  than  a  low- 
mindeil,  coarse-grained,  official  cormorant 
and  speculator,  then  all  contemjioraneous 
history  has  done  him  injustice. 

He  is  of  Irish  descent  and  was  born  in 
the  eastern  jiart  of  New  York  city.  In  Ixty- 
hood  he  worked  tiir  a  while  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  at  the  traile  of  chair-making,  but  work 
in  the  legitimate  sense  has  never  been  to 
his  taste  or  liking.  He  mixed  with  fellows 
of  the  baser  sort  who  congregate  in  corner- 
groggeries  and  used  to  “run  with  the 
mashecn ;  ”  sjK'nt  his  days  in  loafing  and 
learning  bliiekguardism,  and  his  nights  at 
ranilom  or  sleeping  on  the  floor  of  the 
engine-house ;  eventually  joined  the  rough¬ 
est  fire  comiiany  in  the  city,  and  punctually 
pcrfbrmeil  his  duty  as  a  bruiser  and  shoulilcr- 
nitter  ;  and  finally  iK'came  tbreman  of  “  Big 
Six,”  otherwise  known  as  “  OKI  Tiger,” 
from  which  the  Americtis  Club  took  its 
hailge.  Efficient  service  at  ward  jirima- 
ries  anil  among  the  bullies  of  his  section  of 
the  city  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Dcmocr.atic  politicians  of  the  time,  and  it 
was  not  long  iK’fore  they  allowed  him  to 
receive  a  small  office,  from  which  vantage- 
ground  he  went  into  the  old  Board  of 
Supervisors,  thence  to  the  State  Senate,  and 
ultimately  to  the  jmsition  he  now  holds  — 
Commissioner  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Public 
Works.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  he 
was  in  the  chair  business,  in  which  he  fail¬ 
ed,  and  from  which  he  retired  much  in  debt. 
He  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  execu¬ 
tive  .ability,  with  little  eductition,  and  retain¬ 
ing  much  of  the  .speech  and  manner  of  his 
early  associations.  In  IMarch  of  last  year 
the  World  sketched  his  portrait,  in  part  as 
follows : 

“  Mr.  Tweed  w.as  worth  less  than  nothing 
when  he  took  to  the  trade  of  politics.  Now  he 
has  great  jiossessions,  estimated  all  the  way 
from  $5,000,1  too  to  twice  as  much.  We  are 
sorry  not  to  be  .able  to  give  his  own  estimate, 
but,  unluckily,  he  returns  no  income.  But 
at  least  he  is  rich  enough  to  own  a  gorgeous 
house  in  town  and  a  sumptuous  seat  in  the 
country,  a  stud  of  horses,  and  a  set  of 
palatial  stiibles.  His  native  mcxlesty  shrinks 
mm  blazoning  abroad  the  exact  extent  of 
his  present  w^th,  or  the  exact  means  by 


ot  some  kind  in  common  judgment,  and 
he  must  lie  under  ban  with  his  late  associ¬ 
ates  till  his  integrity  is  established. 

He  was  born  of  resm-ctable  p.arents  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  and  mostly  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  from  his  father,  who 
was  a  village  .schoolmaster.  He  came  to  this 
country  at  an  older  brother’s  instigation 
while  yet  a  young  man,  and  sexm  worked 
into  the  good  gr.iees  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men,  and  became  a  Icx-al  political  leader 
among  them.  Tlie  democratic  chiefs  of 
that  date  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  him 
up  tor  jireferment.  and  after  an  exciting 
contest  he  was  chosen  County  Clerk,  which 
position  he  held  tor  some  time.  He  sliowed 
a  gooil  deal  of  facility  in  making  and 
bnaiking  political  promises,  and  perhaps 
this  fact  gave  him  his  unpleasantly  sugges¬ 
tive  nickname.  His  action  while  in  the 
County  Clerk’s  office  was  not  satisl'actory 
to  the  |)arty  managers ;  he  fell  out  of  their 
good-will,  and  dropjied  from  public  station 
into  forced  retirement.  At  a  subsequent 
perioil,  when  the  Democrats  were  at  such 
war  among  themselves  that  they  had  little 
chance  for  carrying  the  election,  Connolly 
put  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Senate,  and  ipiite  to  the  surprise  ol 
the  older  lieails  in  the  party,  secured  the 
place  by  means  not  now  necessary  to  recall. 
During  his  term  at  Albany  he  made  some 
money  over  and  alxjve  his  salary  as  Sen¬ 
ator,  and  at  the  time  there  was  not  a  little 
bilk  about  this  matter  and  his  tmurse  in 
legislation.  Be  the  facts  what  they  may,  he 
was  again  set  aside  by  the  party,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  lived  as  a  private  citizen, 
doing  duty  for  something  of  a  period  as  a 
bank  clerk. 

Alx)ut  three  years  ago  he  was  apjxiint.-d 
Conqitrolleroftlieeity  Finance  Department. 
Sweeny  was  tlieii  City  Chamberlain,  and  of 
course'  haniiled  all  the  city’s  money,  while 
the  Comptroller  was  an  official  with  little 
]X)wer  or  patronage,  and  the  real  head  of 
the  dejiartment  was  W.atson,  the  Late  county 
auditor,  who  came  to  his  death  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Tlie  various 
changes  that  took  plai-e  when  AVatson  died 
and  Sweeny  relinquished  the  Chambi'rlain- 
cy,  made  Connolly  master  of  the  situation 
so  far  as  the  Finance  Dejiartment  is  con¬ 
cerned.  He  and  Tweed  were  never  very 
close  friends,  and  each  seems  to  have  been 
a  little  suspicious  of  the  other;  and  on  more 
than  one  ix'casion  the  Comptroller  has  been 
aliout  ready  to  go  over  to  what  is  called  the 
Y'oung  DemocriK'y.  But  until  within  the 
last  two  months  his  recent  affiliations  have 
mostly  been  with  Tammanj* ;  and  none  but 
those  who  remembered  his  conduct  years 
ago,  would  have  dared  predict  that  he  could 
ever  put  Tammany’s  enemy  in  possession  ot 
the  fortress. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[OCTOHKR  21,  1871, 


MY  LIFE. 

TO  me  mr  life  seems  nn  a  hannted  honge, 

The  wavB  and  p:iss:i(rcs  when'of  are  dumb, 
Up  whose  decaying  stair  no  fiwtstepe  come ; 

Ijo  this  the  hall,  hunj;  with  sore  laurel  Itouphs, 
Where  lonjr  years  l«ck  came  rictors  to  carouse ; 
But  none  of  all  that  eompitny  went  home, 

For  scarce  their  lips  had  quail'd  the  Itright 
wine’s  Ibam 

When  sudden  Death  brake  dank  upon  their 
brows. 

Here,  in  this  lorcly  ruin’d  house,  I  dwell. 
While  unseen  finders  toll  the  chapel  licll; 
8onietimes  the  niras  rustles,  and  I  see 
A  halt-wil’d  ftjrure  throujrh  the  twilijrht  steal, 
Which,  when  1  tblle.w,  |inusi‘s  suddenly 
Before  the  door  whereon  is  set  a  seal. 

Philip  Boi  rke  Marston. 


A  DEAD -LOCK  AXD  ITS  KEY. 

A  NOTE  for  tw*i,  ma’am.  No  answer.” 

1  was  resting  in  my  own  room,  alter  rid- 
ins — it  was  six  o’e'oeli,  too  early  to  dress  for 
dinner,  too  late  to  driss  twiw  after  taking  off 
my  habit  —  sleepinjr  over  a  Iwok,  .and  eoniforta- 
ble  in  my  white  dressins-jrown.  I  was  bored 
by  the  interruption.  The  note  was  no  more 
than  this : 

“  Dear  Saleex  —  I  must  stay  where  I  am  : 
and  you  must  go  by  voursedf  to  the  Lesters,* 
—  you  won’t  mind.  1  saw  Jack,  and  he  said 
thiVe  was  no  i>arty,  as  it  would  bt'  troublesome 
with  the  we<lding  to-morrow,  and  the  dining¬ 
room  is  given  up  to  the  breakfast.  I’ve  sent 
back  the  bnmgham.  Thine,  Fred.” 

Fretl  is  my  brother,  and  was  invited,  like  my¬ 
self,  tA  line  quietly  with  these  lA?sters,  whose 
pretty  d-inghter  was  to  lie  married  next  day  to 
a  friend  of  ours  —  specially  Fn-d.’s  and  mine  — 
John  March,  commonly  c.alled  “Jack.” 

“  What  keeps  I'nxl.  ?  ”  was  my  passing 
thought;  then  I  read  a  little  longiT,  dressed, 
and  dros"©  to  I’ortman  Squ.are.  As  I  turned 
the  comer,  I  saw  visible  preparations  and 
signs  of  the  morrow’s  wedding  at  the  Lesters’ 
door.  A  cart  with  flowers  was  unloading ;  an 
awning  was  lieing  put  up  over  the  Iwilcony  and 
hall  door ;  men  in  white  aprons  came  and  went. 
As'Jhe  brougham  drew  up,  I  could  see  through 
the*  opi-n  door  the  bustle  and  stir  within.  At 
home  .in  the  house,  I  opc-neil  the  dining-room 
door,  to  see  what  progress  was  being  made  with 
the  tiibbw.  fseveral  maid-servants  and  some  of 
the  confectioner’s  men  ww  annnging  the  or¬ 
naments  and  flowers;  the  cake,  wiUi  its  conven¬ 
tional  erection,  stooil  conspicuous.  My  friends’ 
maid  was  putting  moss  into  the  flower-ltaskets, 
and  decorating  the  high  dishes  containing  the 
more  durable  jiiirt  of  the  fea<t.  “Well,  Bar¬ 
ker,”  I  was  beginning,  when  I  caught  the  wo¬ 
man’s  evTS.  tshe  was  doing  her  work  with  a 
strange 'gravitv,  and  her  face  wa«  full  of  horror 
and  f-ain.  When  she  saw  me,  she  let  fall  the 
flowers  in  her  hand. 

"  O'  ma’am !  O  Mias  Sarah !  you’ve  come.” 
“  Of  conrse.  I’ve  come,”  I  answered.  “  What 
is  J;he  matter  ?  ” 

“  You  haven’t  seen  them  ma’am,  have  you  ?  ” 
“Seen  who?  —  the  ladies?  No;  I  came 
straight  in  here  to  look  at  the  tables.  Ls  theni 
any  thing  wrong  ?  I  suppose  we’rc  to  dine  in 
the  library  for  to-day !  How  nice  it  all  looks  1  ” 
“  Nice !  O  ma’am,  it’s  a  mockery,  it’s  awftil ! 
To  sec  it  all,  and  to  go  on  as  if — as  if — O 
Lord !  ”  and  the  woman  sat  down,  and  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro,  with  the  tears  running  down 
her  face. 

I  was  thoroughly  alarmed  now,  “  Barker,  is 
there  any  thing  wrong?  Is  any  one  ill,  or 
dead  ?  Don’t  frighten  me  like  this.  I’ll  go  and 
sec  them,  if  you  won’t  speak  out ;  ”  and  I  went 
to  the  door.  I  just  saw  that  Barker  had  de¬ 
scended  to  the  floor,  and  that  her  head  was  on 
the  chair,  which  she  clutched,  sobbing  aloud. 

I  met  the  butler  and  another  man  crossing  the 
ball,  both  with  scarerl,  solemn  faces,  and  went 
on  to  the  morning-room  on  the  same  floor. 
’There  all  looked  much  as  usual.  The  pride  of 
the  honse  and  of  my  friends’  rather  valuable 
collection  of  antiquities  stood  facing  the  door — 
a  huge  cabinet,  with  massive  clamped  doors, 
and  richly -cat  brass-work  —  dselg  as  only  genu¬ 
ine  brass-work  of  old  time  can  lie ;  curiously 
inlaid  wood-awk ;  marvellous  locks,  which  no 
ont  but  its  owner  nndi-rstood,  and  no  one  else 
dared  meddle  with.  It  was  a  very  old  friend, 
the  great  nrmoire ;  playing  with  the  children  of 
the  house  in  mv  own  childhood,  I  knew  it,  in¬ 
side  an<l  outside,  by  heart.  A  mystery  and  a 
wonder  then  —  an  interest  later  —  always  a 
thing  to  admire  and  wonder  at  even  now. 

It  had  three  doors.  The  centre  one,  aixint 
four  feet  wide,  and  certainly  six  inches  thick, 
shut  hi  another,  which  again  enclosed,  with  a 
space  of  alx>ut  eight  inches  of  waste  room,  a 
set  of  six  drawers,  of  diffi-rent  sizes,  and  a  sort 
of  cupboard  between  them.  We  used  to  stand 
as  little  children  between  the  drawers  and  the 
inner  door,  and  wonder,  supposing  we  were  shut 
in,  whether  we  could  breatnc  long  in  that  nar¬ 
row  enclosure,  or  be  heard  by  any  one  with¬ 
out,  supposing — awful  thought!  —  we  were 
forgottcu,  or  the  outer  tbor  were  .shut,  I  re¬ 
member  thinking  of  it  in  lied  at  night,  as  ner¬ 
vous  children  will  think  of  such  things,  till  I 
was  cold  with  horror.  Both  these  two  doors 
shut  with  a  catch  which  was  not  a  lock ;  hut 
we  children  were  forbidden  ever  to  opim  or  shut 
them,  except  when  Mr.  Lester  was  present. 
It  was  douMful  if  any  one  else  knew  how  to 
open  them,  for  no  one  ever  tried.  The  two 


side  doors  opened  with  curious  keys,  winch 
stood  in  the  locks,  ch.uined  to  the  anuoire. 
They  were  valuables  in  themselves.  The  great 
key  of  the  centre  door,  worth  a  hundri'd  pounds 
or  more,  was  considered  too  sm-red  for  common 
eyiw,  and  lay  in  a  wlvet-lined  case  in  Mr.  D's- 
ter’s  own  kivping  —  brought  out  only  occasion¬ 
ally  to  show  to  those  who  could  apprv'ciatc  such 
things. 

It  stooil  there  in  the  summer  twilight,  loom¬ 
ing  darkly  in  the  quiet  room,  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  hoit-'C,  as  back  rooms  in  London  often 
are.  Chilly,  it  .swined  to  me,  in  my  thin  whits 
di\  ss,  coming  from  the  hall  ftill  of  sunset  light. 
Turning  to  leave  the  room,  1  saw  a  man  lying 
prone  on  his  face  upon  the  sofa ;  so  still,  and  so 
straight,  and  so  strunge  in  his  attitude,  that  I 
could  only  stare  for  a  minute,  and_  wonder 
whether  he  was  asleep  or  dead,  llis  hands 
were  over  his  ears,  giusping  his  hair,  as  if  in 
pain ;  and  I  noticed  the  soles  of  his  boots  turned 
quite  up,  as  one  notices  trifle's  in  the  midst  of 
alarm  or  liewildeniient.  The  nails  in  his  boots 
showid  he  was  not  dressed  for  dinner.  His  hat 
was  lying  on  the  floor  on  its  ride,  llis  face  I 
could*  not  see ;  but  1  knew  it  was  Jack  March, 
and  1  touchcii  his  arm  in  nxinder. 

“Jock,  are  you  awake?  Are  you  asleep? 
What  is  it?”  I  a-^ked,  with  growing  alarm. 
Was  I  to  find  something  strange  in  every  room 
I  entered  in  this  honse  ?  “  Jack  1  ”  I  said  again. 
He  turned,  and  I  saw  his  wild,  haggard  face, 
that  looked  at  me  with  vague  eyes  that  seemed 
not  to  see ;  and  then  he  put  his  head  down  with 
a  moan,  and  covered  his  cam  once  more,  as  if 
to  shut  ont  si^ht  and  sound.  The  room  felt 
darker  and  chillier  for  this  silent  flguie;  and 
the  gaunt  old  armoire  seemed  Itigger  and  more 
opprt'ssive.  I  ran  out  of  the  room  in  a  sort  of 
panic.  Up  stairs,  the  drawing-room  door  stood 
open.  The  glow  of  the  sunset  was  ovxr  the 
room,  bright  with  flowers  and  pictures;  and 
the  ojten  windows  showed  the,  bah'onies  lined 
with  red  cloth,  and  ready  for  the  guests  next 
day.  Silence  here,  and  silent  flgureSj  two  of 
them,  —  one  crouched  upon  the  floor,  with  arms 
out.>itrctchvd  ujon  a  sofa;  another  lying  half 
across  an  ottoman,  —  the  bride’s  mother  and 
sister.  As  I  came  in  and  spoke,  now  fhirly 
bewildered  and  frightened.  Mm.  Lester  rose  up 
with  a  dispairing  wail. 

“  Saleen,  l>aleen  1  ”  She  stood  shaking  and 
crying  out  my  name. 

“  Dear  Mr*.  Lester,”  I  said,  taking  the  poor 
woman’s  cold  hands,  “come  and.  sit  down,  and 
tell  me  what  has  liap)x‘ncd.  —  Kate  1  ”  1  called 
to  the  girl  on  the  floor,  “  come  and  give  me  that 
cushion.”  She  came  mechanically,  and  helped 
her  mother-to  the  ann*<’hair.  “Jiow,lell  me;  if. 
vou  can”  —  But  Mrs.  Lester’s  head  had  fallen 
Itnck  upon  the  cushion,  and  she  had  feinted. 
'The  girl  roused  herself. 

“  No  wonder,”  she  said ;  “  she  has  eaten  rtdth- 
ing  all  dav ;  and  then  all  this.  It’s  too  awful, 
Saleen.  1  shall  go  mad  if  I  think ;  and  papa 
has  never  come  bai-k !  ” 

“  Where  is  your  father  ?  ”  * 

“  I  don’t  kii'ow.  We  sent  down  to  the  club* 
and  to  the  house:  they  can’t  find  him.  And- 
we’ve  searched  his  room,  and  it’s  not  there. 
It’s  nowhere.  And  Jack  is  nearly  wild;  and 
we  daren’t  break  it  open.” 

“  It  1  What,  child  ?  Can’t  you  say  what 
you  arc  talking  al)Out  ?  I  shall  go  mad  next, 
can’t  you  find?  And  what  ails  you 

all?” 

“  Saleen,  it’s  Maiy.  Mary  is  in  there ;  and 
the  key  is  gone,  and  |)apa  is  awav ;  and  she’s 
dying  there — sutlbcating ;  ”  and  the  girl  flung 
herself  on  the  floor  with  wild  sol>s  and  tears. 
Mm.  Lester  lay  forgotten  in  her  swoon ;  Kate 
rolled  in  unavailing  misery  on  the  caijx't.  I 
fled  down  stairs.  ’The  servants  were  as  busy  as 
ever.  I  knew  it  all  now. 

“  Good  God  1  ”  I  said  to  the  bntlcr,  who  was 
carrying  in  a  tray  of  gla.<B,  “  arc  you  going  on 
with  all  this  useless  folly,  and  that  girl  dying 
in  the  next  room  ?  Is  no  one  going  to  trj'  to 
save  her?  ” 

Davis  stood  still,  and  looked  at  me  pityingly ; 
he  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  went  on. 

I  nished  into  the  street:  a  policeman  was 
standing  near  the  carts.  “  Come  here,”  I  said. 
“  You  ” — to  another  man — “  m  and  g^t  a  black¬ 
smith.  Kun  for  your  life  1  ’Tell  them  to  bring 
tools  to  open  locks  and  unscrew  every  thing. 
Run  1  —  And  you  get  a  hatchet ;  get  any  thing : 
come  and  Ixrcak  open  the  gri-at  cabinet.”  I 
ga«ped  to  the  servants,  who  came  out  to  see 
what  it  all  meant:  “l)on’t  lose  a  moment. 
Great  Heaven  1  the  time  that  has  been  lost 
already  1  ”  They  obeyed  me,  dispersing  hither 
and  thither.  It  seemid  honm  before  Uic  men 
came  back  with  tools.  ”  ’Try  the  hinges  first. 
Are  there  screws  ?  ”  ’There  was  that  chance ; 
and  they  worked  at  them,  removing  several 
heavy  curious  nails  and  screws,  hut  seeming  no 
nearer  the  object :  the  door  was  fast  and  firm. 
“  Oh,  break  it  down  1  ”  1  scri'amed  at  la-st ; 
“  break  it  with  the  hatchet.  What  docs  any 
thing  matter,  but  her  life — her  lifcl  ” 

“  Her  life  1  ”  said  some  strange  voica  close  to 
me,  and  there  stood  Jack  March  swaying  like  a 
drunken  man,  with  scared  eyes  and  vrild  hair. 
Was  his  reason  gone  or  going  ? 

“  Don’t !  ”  he  shouted  to  a  workman  who  was 
lifting  the  hatchet  to  break  in  tlie  door.  “  Not 
up  there.  Her  head.”  And  then  he  atooped 
bis  car  to  the  keyhole,  listened  intcntlr.a  min¬ 
ute,  raised  his  hand,  as  if  to  domand’flflencc,^ 
and  the  intelligence  fading  out  of  his  face,  he 
rose  with  a  disconlant  laugh,  and  walked  away. 
“  Bah  !  ”  he  said ;  “  her  life  against  Lost-  r’s  cabi¬ 
net  —  her  life  agaipst  a  key.”  We  did  not  even 


look  round  to  sec  where  he  went  sttimiding 
tlirough  tlie  liall,  where  he  fell  in  a  fit  upon  the 
floor. 

Fearing  to  injure  that  imprisoned  figure  — 
living  or  dead,  who  could  tell  —  wo  loft  the 
door,  and  proceetled  to  break  into  tlie  miildlc 
compartment  from  the  wings.  The  grand  old 
workmanship  resisted:  tlicn'  seemed  no  weak 
point,  no  crevice,  no  possibility  of  bn'aking 
into  the  huge  thing  witliont  fear  of  harm  to 
fA*tt  which  it  held  locked  and  fast,  within  a  few 
inches  of  otir  light  and  air  and  living  life,  done 
to  di-ath  bv  a  bit  of  clever  machinery,  the  work 
of  a  dead  hand.  I  vronld  not  think  of  beauti¬ 
ful  Mary  Lester  as  she  might  be,  must  be,  if 
another  hour  w«it  by.  All  this  time,  no  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked.  I  ncviT  knew  till  afterwards 
how  it  had  all  happened :  how  her  father,  only 
an  hour  or  so  earlier  exhibiting  his  wonderful 
cabinet  to  a  connoisseur  in  sneh  matters,  had 
gone  np  stairs  with  his  friend  to  shew  the  key 
he  prised  so  much,  leaving  the  cabinet  door 
opj  n,  intending  to  return  —  how  Mary  and  the 
children,  a  younger  brother  and  sister,  had  come 
in — and  how  the  nnusnal  sight  of  the  o()en  door 
had  attracted  them  —  how  she  looked  in,  and 
told  the  little  ones  she  had  not  stood  inside  it 
"  so  ”  since  she  was  as  little  as  they  were ;  and 
laughing,  triixl  to  stand  in  the  ohl  place.  “  I 
am  not  too  hig  even  now,  am  I?’’  she  said; 
and  the  rhildrcn  ran  to  sei*,  and  pusiiing  the 
doors  against  her,  the  spring  caught,  and  shut 
her  in  with  death  and  sntlbration ;  while  they 
wt'nt  shouting  to  the  others  that  sistor  Mary 
was  ”  in  there  shut  up,”  and  “  they  couldn’t  let 
her  out.” 

No,  they  could  not  let  her  out.  Mr.  Lester 
and  his  f^end  had  gone  off  with  the  key,  to 
shew  it  to  some  one  who  had  doubted  its  date 
—  so  it  appear'd  from  one  of  the  boys  who  now 
came  in :  he  had  heard  them  talking  on  the 
stairs  as  they  went  out. 

“He  said':  ‘Jarvis  knows  nothing  alxmt  it: 
he  ha*  never  se>‘n  it,’  ”  said  the  lioy,  sobbing. 

"  I  hcanl  him.  I  know  he  said  Jarvis.” 

“That  will  be  Colonel  Jarvis,  in  Charles 
Street,  ma’am,”  said  Davis.  “  Maybe,  if  we  sent 
there  ”  — 

There  were  velcee  outside,  and  Barker  looked 
In,  with  a  white  face  of  horror.  ■ 

“  It’s  master  coming  in,”  she  said  in  a  sort  of 
whisper. 

We  all  stood  l>ack.  Whd, would  tell  him  ? 
Who  was  to  say,  your  girl  is  beliind  that  immov¬ 
able  door? 

But  the  boy,  frightened  enough  at  his  father 
at  other  tiim>s,  went  np  to  him,  tiying  to  speak 
quietly :  “  The  key,  sir.  Quick,  for  God’s  sake!” 

“Key.!  What— ^what’s  .jilLthis?  Good 
God !  sir,” — seizing  a  servant  by  the  collar,  and 
fliiiiiing  him  to  one  side,  like  a  cat,  —  “  do  you 
know  what  you’re  doing  meddling  with  that 
'cabinet?  Why,  it's.. wui:th..tliuusiuids!— God 
bless  me !  wliat  docs  all  tins  nii-nn  ?  ”  He  was 

Jurplc  with  anger.  “  Don’t  stand  staring,  — 
arah  Hqpot,”  he  thundered,'  “  you  are  not  a 
lool ;  be  good  enough  to  explain  this  — ^this  ”  — 
V  ,  I  went  np  to  him  sick-  with  horror.  “  The 
key  is' wanted,”  I  managed  to  say.  “  There  is 
,  some  one  inside  —  dying.” 

•  “  Some  one  —  dying  —  in  there  !  Who  ? 
What  ?  Who  is  it,  girl  ?  ”  He  shook  me  by 
the  shoulder,  till  I  winced  with  pain, 

“  Oh,  the  key,  the  key  1  Never  mind  any 
thing  else,  sir.  Only  open  it  quick,  and  lose 
no  more  time.” 

He  looked  sharply  round.  Mrs.  Lester  and 
Kate  were  standing  at  the  door,  with  their  ter- 
ritinl,  misi  rable  faces.  He  took  in  the  rest  of 
ns  with  a  glance. 

“  Where’s  Mary  ?  ”  he  said  suddenly.  No  one 
spoke.  “  Why  the  devil  don’t  you  answi-r  me  ? 
117(0  is  shut  in  there  t  How  could  any  one  be 
there  ?  Trash  1  ”  But  his  face  was  growing 
ashy  gray,  and  his  lips  whitened  as  he  8|>okc. 
“  Ah,  my  God  I  I  never  shut  the  door !  It  is 
not  iMarif,  not  my  girl  that’s” —  He  pointed 
with  a  shaking  hand  to  the  heavy  door.  “  And 
—  I  haven’t  the  —  key !  ” 

He  make  one  rush  into  the  street ;  the  servants 
standing  altout  were  swept  right  and  left,  as  he 
tore  past  them,  down  Orchara  Street  into  Ox¬ 
ford  Street.  ’They  could  see  the  hatlcss,  fleeing 
figure  disap|)caring  in  the  distance. 

Mrs.  Lester  came  into  the  hall.  The  doctor 
and  others  were  hnsy  alionl  poor  Jack  March, 
who  lay  on  the  dining-room  sofa,  with  closed 
eyes,  hiqipily  unconscions.  The  timid  mistress 
of  the  house  stood  by  the  staircase,  her  face, 
her  voice,  her  whole  appearance  changed  and 
aged  in  the  last  honr. 

“  He  has  gone  for  the  key ;  he  can’t  be  l)ack,” 
she  said,  speaking  like  a  woman  in  a  dream, 
“  not  for  half  an  honr.”  She  looked  round  stu¬ 
pidly,  and  smiled.  ”  He  will  kill  me,  you  know  ; 
nil  t  the  cabinet  shall  be  broken  open  —  broken 
to  pieces  !  Never  mind.  Fancy  waitint)  for  the 
key  1  ”  She  laughed.  “  Break  it  down,  I  tell 
you !  /  give  the  order.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  ” 
'Two  workmen  came  from  the  side-<loor,  whore 
a  fresh  and  nsfloss  attempt  had  licen  made  to 
remove  the  pan^  without  injury  to  the  front  or 
to  the  imprisoned  girl. 

“  Wc  might  loosen  the  wood-work,  and  strike 
it  out,  mnm ;  and  go  on  taking  out  screws,  same 
time.” 

“  Do  it.” 

Sharp  blows  upon  chisels  now,  and  several 
acrews  r  moved  firom  lock  and  hinges. 

'4  “  Strike  at  the  hinges  with  the  hatchet,”  came 
Mr.*.  Lester’s  altered  voice,  hard  and  wiry,  usu¬ 
ally  so  low  and  hesitating.  “  Cut  them  through  ; 
it  ran  be  done  —  it  shall?’ 

'They  struck  with  a  will ;  the  hatchut-cdg 


was  pressed  to  the  weakest  part,  and  licavy 
blows  from  a  mallet  upon  that.  ’The  hatclieC 
edge  was  turned,  and  a  dint  made;  some  of  the 
work  injured  and  broken  —  htit  no  more. 

“  Cut  through  the  panel,”  suggested  Kate, 
**  Surely  wood  can  be  broken.” 

“  It’s  all  lined  with  iron,  mnm,"  saidDavL*  • 
“  it  is  as  good  os  a  safe.  But  we  miglit  try.”  ’ 

Three  telling  blows.  The  room  suddenly 
darker,  a  chill  songh  of  wind  from  the  window, 
and  the  door  awung  to  with  a  bang.  Every 
one  looki'd  round.  A  growl  of  distant  tiintidcr ; 
and  a  faint  flash  of  liglitning  accounted  for  it 
next  moment.  More  blows  and  a  long  ominons 
roll,  and  the  lightning  placing  across  the  great 
armoire  ;  then  an  avalanche  of  rain  and  hiul  — 
all  strangeandincongriionsonthis  fine  evening. 
The  room  was  neany  dark.  One  of  the  men 
spoke  ;  “  Is  there  a  step-ladder  in  the  house  ?  ” 
It  was  brought.  “  I’ll  try  the  top,  with  your 
leave,  ma’am.  Ah,  if  I  had  a  light  now  !  ”  Ho 
was  given  a  taper  from  the  library  table.  “  Bill  ” 
—  to  his  companion  — “  look  here;  hold  the  light, 
and  keep  a  hand  on  the  aide.”  He  lifted  the 
hatchet,  and  gave  aswinging  blow — another  — 
an  awful  clap  of  thunder,  and  the  next  flash 
showed  every  white  face  to  the  other.  Quick 
steps  in  the  hall,  and  the  door  flung  wide ;  a 
wild,  wet  figure  threw  the  key  amongst  ns,  and 
fell  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor.  With  a  wrench 
the  man  on  the  ladder  torn  off  the  uppt'r  mould¬ 
ing,  and  half  the  roof  of  tlie  armoire.  Mrs. 
Lester  took  np  the  key,  fniiihled  with  the  lock, 
let  it  fall  with  a  shriek.  Barker  caught  it  from 
her,  put  it  in  and  turned  it.  “  Open  it,”  she 
wKis^red  to  one  of  the  men ;  “  /  can’t.”  She 
turned  away,  sick  witli  dread.  It  was  opened, 
shewing  nothing  Imt  the  terrible  inner  door, 
whose  spring  was  only  known  to  the  master, 
Ij-ing  senseless  on  the  floor. 

“  ’Take  off  more  here,”  one  of  the  men  shout¬ 
ed  ;  “  it  will  give  air  till  the  door’s  got  open.” 

Good  thought.  'They  worked  savagely. 

Mrs.  Lester  was  on  her  knees  by  her  husband. 
“  Oh,  get  brandy  !  (Jet  him  to  speak  I  Ho 
could  tell  ns  how '  ”  They  did  what  tliey  conid. 
“William!  Oh,  speak  to  me!  How  can  I 
open  it,  the  spring  — the  inner  door  ?  ” 

'The  white  lij*  moved,  and  the  head  with  its 
dapping  hair  rolled  to  one  side,  but  no  sound 
cniiie.  The  men  worked  wihlly  now.  All 
thought  of  sparing  the  beautiful  front  and 
brass-work  was  forgotten.  They  tore  and  ham¬ 
mered  at  the  inner  door,  whose  smooth  polishi'd 
surface  presented  no  crevice  or  join  where  to 
strike  first  —  where  to  insert  a  chisel  or  direct  a 
blow.  As  they  workoil,  consriousness  returned 
to  Mr.  Ixistcr;  he  half  sat  up,  supiiorting  him¬ 
self  against  the  door;  but  no  wonis  came, 
though  Ids  lips  moved,  and  his  eyes  looked  with 
intense  eagerness  at  the  destruction  of  his  pre¬ 
cious  armoire.  He  lifted  his  hand  and  looked 
.  iBMti'Iy  at  his  wife.  She  put  her  head  down  to 
his  lips.  “  What  is  it  ?  What  shall  I  tell  them 
to  do?  ”  He  heat  his  hand  u|)on  the  floor. 

Kate  sprang  forward  :  “  I  know  1  I  know  I 
Strike  on  the  floor,  at  the  foot  of  the  inner  door  I 
Oh,  I  rememiier,  it  was  there  1  ” 

Davis  felt  with  his  hand  all  along  the  polish¬ 
ed  surface  of  the  lowest  shelf.  “  Here,  nrcss 
here;  give  me  a  hammer.”  He  felt  a  slight 
rise,  and  struck  gradually  all  altont  the  spot 
Kate  shcwi'd  him.  A  deafening  clap  of  thun¬ 
der,  and  a  fln.*h,  blinding  ns  for  the  moment, 
and  wc  all  crowded  close,  and  then  came  a 
creak,  drowned  in  the  awful  thunder. 

“  It’s  otx'n,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

Kate  slid  to  the  floor,  twisting  my  dress 
about  her  head. 

Davis  turned  from  the  door.  “  I  daren’t 
look,”  he  said.  “  Do  yon,”  to  the  carpenter’s 
man.  “  Open  it  gently.” 

Barker  stretched  forward,  turned  round,  tried 
to  Biyr  sometliing,  and  hurst  ont  crying. 

*'  I  can’t  see,”  said  the  man  with  a  strange 
thick  voice.  “  Bring  the  light,  sonic  one.”  For 
ten  awful  seconds  there  was  silence  in  the  dim 
room,  then  a  cry,  and  a  heavy  fall. 

“  Saleen,”  said  a  voice  close  to  me,  “  do  you 
know  it’s  a  quarter-past  seven,  and  you  are  due 
at  the  Lesters’  at  half-post ;  and  nut  even 
dressed.  Here’s  your  liook  fallen  down.” 

I  had  been  asleep  over  an  hour. 

If  I  ft'lt  like  a  conspirator  at  the  Lesters’ 
pleasant  dinner,  it  is  not  surprising,  bat  1  did 
not  mention  my  dream. 


Accident  has  had  consideraldc  to  do  with 
the  most  imrartant  scientific  discoveries.  A 
gentleman  in  Bingham,  Utah,  who  is  sinking  a 
shaft  with  the  expectation  of  finding  gold  in  a 
cahon,  some  time  ago  nailed  a  piece  of  sheet- 
iron  up  to  keep  the  water  from  dripping  on  the 
men  at  work.  After  it  had  thus  served  to  keep 
off  the  water  for  some  three  weeks,  he  took  it 
down  and  found  to  tiis  astonishment  that  it 
was  covered  more  than  an  inch  tliick  with  gold, 
silver  and  coppi'r,  with  a  little  iron,  which  had 
lieen  in  flic  water  in  solution,  and  liecamc  jire- 
cipltated  by  being  brought  in  contact  witli  the 
sheet-iron.  The  silver  was  over  $300  to  the 
ton,  and  the  gold  over  $800,  besides  the  copjicr. 


Not  long  since  seven  gentlemen  decided  to 
give  n  dinner,  e,ieh  inviting  the  man  he  most 
disliked.  'The  table  was  set  for  fourteen.  Fancy 
tlie  astonishment  of  tlie  seven  lios«  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  Irtit  one  guest,  and  sitting  down  in  jh« 
presence  of  six  empty  chain  I  Ail  had  iuviied 
the  same  man  I 
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DINNER-TIME. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  proTcrb  tclU  that  the  rich 
may  dine  when  they  like,  but  tlio  poor  must 
diiiu  when  they  can ;  and  althou{;h  this  (luestion 
of  dhiner-tiine  in  a  mo«t  important  one  lioth  to 
rich  and  poor,  it  has  been  solved  in  a  verv  diller- 
ent  way  at  dilturont  timoa  of  the  world’s  histor  v. 

As  modem  nations  l)CCome  more  highly 
civilised,  their  hours  gradually  grow  later  and 
later;  but  even  if  various  reasons  could  Ite  given 
to  account  for  this  declination,  it  is  nevcrihieless 
a  great  evil,  which  no  one  has  l>ccn  cither  willing 
or  able  to  stop.  Some  few  men  have  chosen  to 
keep  to  primitive  hou»,  but  by  so  doing  they 
have  been  forced  to  leave  society,  and  in  consc>> 
quenee  society  has  soon  dcoppm  them  out  of 
her  ineinorv. 

The  ancients  were  more  natural  in  their  haliits 
than  we  are :  thus,  the  Roman  citizen  ruse  with 
tlic  lark,  and  went  to  bed  when  darkness  came 
on,  and  it  was  only  tlie  rich  who  could  ailbrd  to 
live  by  candle<light.  These  idle  arsons  among 
them  who  did  so,  were  called  by  Seneca,  in  con¬ 
tempt,  Ivcifuga. 

Fashion  now  forces  her  votaries  to  reverse  the 
propt'r  order  of  things,  by  dining  at  night  and 
suppiug  in  the  morning.  Dr.  Franklin,  when 
matters  were  not  so  bad  as  they  are  now,  tried 
good-humoredly  to  show  the  people  of  France 
the  advantages  to  he  gained  by  the  adoption  of 
early  hours ;  and  he  calculated  that  in  the  city 
of  Paris  alone  96,079,000  francs,  or  nearly  four 
million  pounds,  would  be  saved  every  year  by 
the  ooonumy  of  using  sunshine  instead  of  candles 
from  the  ilOth  March  to  the  aoth  September. 
Thu  Emperor  of  Urasil,  in  his  recent  visit  to 
this  country,  appears  to  have  been  sadly  puzzled 
by  our  late  hours.  One  day  he  visited  Lincoln’s 
Inn  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
was  surprised  not  to  find  any  lawyers  there. 
Another  day  he  started  oil'  from  his  hotel  before 
breakfast  to  Kew  Oardcus,  and  returned  tor 
that  meal  at  eight  a.m. 

Our  forefathers  bad  done  half  a  day’s  work 
by  the  dine  their  desceadants  think  of  rising,  so 
that  candles  and  gas  may  in  one  sense  be  said 
to  have  demoralize  the  world.  Thu  House  of 
Commons  originally  met  at  six  or  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  but  alter  a  time  the  hour  of 
meeting  was  delayed  to  nine.  About  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  noon  for  meeting,  and  six  p.  m. 
for  parting,  were  considered  very  late  hours  by 
some;  and  one  hundred  years  ago,  Speaker 
Unslow  deplored  in  bitb  r  k'rms  the  laziness  of 
nieinbers  who  considered  themselves  unable  to 
assemble  before  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Thu  time  at  wliich  our  legislators  meet  now  is 
four  r.M. 

When  men  dined  st  an  hour  that  many  now 
think  the  proper  time  for  getting  up,  they  were 
ready  fur  their  amusements  much  earlier  than 
we  now  take  them.  Accordingly,  the  theatres 
were  Ofiened  early  in  the  attemoon  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabi-th;  and  when  Whalley  edited  the 
plays  of  Ueu  Jonson,  in  1756,  the  pcrfurinances 
coiiimenced  at  four  v.v.  Another  class  of 
entertainment,  which  is  now  unnaturally  late, 
was  carriid  on  in  thclast  century  during  reason¬ 
able  hours;  balls  then  began  at  six  or  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  ended  at  eleven  and 
twelve ;  but  now  they  begin  at  the  hour  when 
th^  formerly  ended. 

Dinner-time  is  as  much  the  era  of  the  social 
as  noon  is  of  the  natural  day,  and  I’aprit  diner 
is  almost  the  only  date  in  Cardinal  de  Itetz’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Fronde.  As  all  time  licforc 
dinner  is  considered  as  morning,  however  late 
the  meal  may  be  taken,  a  notice  of  the  changes 
in  its  time  wfli  be  considered  a  good  test  of  early 
and  late  hours. 

England  is  now,  and  always  has  liecn,  later 
in  its  liabits  than  France.  Louis  XII.  dined  at 
half-past  nine  in  the  morning ;  but  at  the  same 
period  in  England  the  court  hour  was  eleven  ; 
and  when  that  king  married  the  daughter  of 
Henry  'Vll.,  he  gave  up  bis  regular  habits,  and 
took  to  English  customs,  in  gallantry  to  his 
young  bride.  In  consequence,  historians  tell  us 
that  he  foil  a  victim  to  late  hours,  and  died  soon 
afU  r  his  marriage. 

Louis  XIV.  dined  at  twelve ;  while  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  Cromwell  and  Charles  11.,  were 
dining  at  one.  An  old  monastic  triplet  gives 
the  dinner-hour  as  early  as  it  could  well  be  fixed ; 

v6t  a  cinq,  diner  A  neuf, 
iiper  a  viiiq,  cbuuclier  a  neuf, 

Valt  vivra  d'ans  nunaaia  et  neuf. 

A  subsequent  proverb  shifts  the  time  for  all  the 
operations  an  nour  later : 

Xavtr  i  atz,  dinar  i  dlz, 

Huuper  A  six,  cuucber  A  dlx. 

From  the  Northumberland  Household  Book 
(I5ia),  wc  learn  that  the  family  rose  at  six, 
breakfasted  at  seven,  dined  at  ten,  supped  at 
four  p.M.,  and  shut  their  gates  at  nine. 

'When  travelling  in  littiofrixiaented  parts  of 
Germany,  we  often  find  English  customs  of  cen¬ 
turies  i^o  flourishing  there  at  the  present  day. 
Eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  are  very  usually  the 
hours  for  dinner  in  all  parks  of  that  empire.  In 
England,  the  court  dinner-hour  remained  at 
eleven  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  that  of 
Henry  VII.,  but  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
dined  at  nine  or  ten.  'fhe  fashionable  hour  in 
llen^  VIII.’s  reign  came  to  be  twelve,  when 
Sir  Thomas  More  dined,  and  it  remained  fixed 
there  for  many  years.  It  is  still  the  working- 
man’s  time,  and  is  likely  so  to  remain  for  cen¬ 
turies,  as  it  appears  to  be  nature’s  own  time. 
Fashion  may  make  laws  as  she  will,  and  call 
meals  by  various  namts,  but  at  mid-day  most 
persons  leel  the  necessity  of  taking  food. 


When  the  dinner  was  etitcn  early  in  the 
morning,  it  was  not  always  the  practice  to 
take  a  previous  meal,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  old  dinner  was  a  knife-and-fork  breakfast, 
such  as  is  common  now  on  the  coniinent.  In 
Cotton’s  riib/fer,  the  author  says:  “My  diet  is 
a  glass  of  ale  as  I  am  dressed,  and  no  more  till 
dinner.”  Viator  answers :  “  I  will  light  a  pipe, 
for  that  is  commonly  my  breakfast  too.” 

In  1700,  the  dinner-hour  had  shifted  to  two 
o’eloe-k  ;  at  that  time  Addison  dined  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  hU  life,  and  Pope  through 
the  whole  of  his.  Very  great  people  diiR*d 
at  four  as  early  as  1740,  and  Pope  com¬ 
plains  of  Lady  Suffolk’s  dining  at  that  late 
hour;  but  in  1751,  wo  find  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset’s  hour  was  three,  'riiis,  however, 
only  shows  that  slightly  ditforent  dinner-hours 
were  prevalent  at  the  same  period ;  and  wo 
know  that  when  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  asked 
Pitt  to  dine  with  her  at  seven,  his  excuse  wiu, 
that  he  was  cngoml  to  sup  with  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  at  that  hour.  In  1780,  the  poet 
Cowper  speaks  of  four  as  tbo  then  fashionable 
time;  and  aliout  1804-5,  an  alteration  took 
place  at  Uxtbrd,  by  which  those  colh>gt‘s  that 
dinjd  at  throe  b-gan  to  dine  at  four,  and  those 
which  dined  at  four  postponed  their  time  to 
five.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  six  o’clock 
was  promoted  to  the  honor  of  being  the  dinner- 
hour.  Now,  we  have  got  on  to  eight  and  nine; 
the  epigram  tells  us. 

The  crniU'man  who  dines  the  latest. 

Is  m  vur  street  esieeiued  Ibe  lireatest; 

Jliit  surely  greater  than  tbeiii  all 
Is  be  wbu  never  dines  at  all. 

Wo  have  seen  that,  within  four  hund^eil 
years,  the  dinner-hour  has  gradually  moved 
through  twelve  hours  of  the  day  —  from  nine 
A.M.  to  nine  r.M.  Nature,  however,  will  re¬ 
venge  herself  on  fashion,  and  have  her  own 
way  in  the  long  run ;  fur  as  the  dinner-hour 
comes  gradually  lator,  it  must  inevitably  return 
to  the  early  hours  of  jiost  centuries,  and  the 
Irishman’s  description  of  his  friend’s  habits  will 
be  literally  true  of  us,  for  wc  shall  not  dine  till 
—  to-morrow. 


SlIAKESPE-ARE  AND  THE  BiBLE.  Shukc- 
speare,  says  a  writer  in  Oliver  Optic’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  constantly  reminds  us  of  the  Bible :  and 
when  a  passage  comes  to  mind,  the  origin  of 
which  is  uncertain,  a  common  impression  is, 
that  it  must  belong  either  to  the  Bible,  or  to 
the  great  poet ;  and  no  other  author  excites  the 
same  feeling  in  an  equal  degree.  There  are 
some  curious  parallel  passages,  which  show  that 
“the  bard  of  Avon’’  was  familiar  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  drew  from  them  many  of  his 
ideas.  For  instance :  — 

Otlmllo.  —  "  Rude  am  I  in  my  speech.” 
liiUe.  —  “  But  though  I  be  rude  in  speech.” 
( 3  Cor,  xi.  6. 1 

IVitrhet  in  Afarbeth,  —  “Show  his  eyes,  and 
grieve  his  heart.” 

liiUe,  —  “Consume  thine  eves,  and  grieve 
thine  heart.”  (I  Sam.  ii,  33. } 

Mneieth,  —  “  Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow.  ” 
liiile.  —  “  Man  walkcth  in  a  vain  show.” 
(  Ps,  xxxix.  C. ) 

Ataclnth.  —  “  Wc  will  die  with  harness  on 
our  back.” 

liiUe.  —  “Nicanor  lay  dead  in  his  harness.” 
(  2  Mae.  XV.  28. ) 

llunquo.  —  “  Woe  to  the  land  that  is  governed 
by  a  child.” 

liiUe.  —  “  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy 
king  is  a  child."  ( Eccles.  x.  16. ) 

Timon  of  Athens.  —  “Who  can  call  him  his 
friend  that  dips  in  the  same  di.sli  1 " 
liiUe.  —  “  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me 
in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray  me.” 

Similar  parallel  passages  might  be  quoted  by 
scorv's ;  anu  wc  will  finish  by  asking  our  readers 
to  turn  to  the  play  of  “  'rroilus  and  Cressida,  ” 
i.  3,  and  see  what  an  admirable  paraphrase  it  is 
of  Luke  xxi.  25,  26. 


“OuiDA.” — Justin  Macarthy  writes  to  the 
New  York  Afail  of  a  lady  whose  works  are 
os  widely  read  here  as  abroad  :  “  I  need  not 
ask  if  your  readers  know  the  beautiful  and 
charming  work  of  fiction  written  by  the  Anglo- 
French  lady.  Miss  de  la  Raraayo,  who  chooses 
to  call  herself  “  Oui-da,”  or,  as  the  PuU  Mall 
Gazette  translated  it  on  one  occasion,  “  Yes 
sir  ree.”  Ouida,  a  sort  of  “  Guy  Livingstone  ” 
in  petticoats,  has  come  before  the  world  with  a 
new  book,  “  Follo-Farine,”  which  appears  to  he 
very  sad,  cynical,  flatulent,  and,  ol  course,  im¬ 
moral.  This  lady  (by  the  way,  she  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  famous  pigeon-shooting,  the  other 
day,  in  company  with  a  tremendous  military 
personage,  who  looked  like  one  of  her  own 
athletic  heroes)  has  fought  her  way  into  a  sort 
of  celebrity  despite  the  invariable  contempt  and 
denunciation  of  all  the  critics.  No  English 
authoress  of  our  day  has  had  half  the  critical 
wrath  and  scorn  poured  out  u|)on  her  which  has 
been  shouldered  upon  “  Ouida,”  and  she  seems 
only  to  thrive  on  It.  I  fancy  her  novels  have  a 
better  circulation  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  authoress  here.  Not  a  healthy  sign, 
surely ;  but  it  is  curious,  as  showing  how  little 
high-class  criticism  can  nov.'  do  to  aftect  an  au¬ 
thor’s  popularity,  I  know  of  two  distinguished 
memlicrs  of  tluj  House  of  Commons  who  went 
to  the  aforesaid  shooting-match  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeing  “  Ouida,”  and  I  don’t  believe 
they  w  ould  have  crossed  the  street  to  see  Jean 
Ingelow,  or  the  authoress  of  that  charming 
story,  “  Archie  Lovell  ” —  or,  perhaps,  even 
George  Eliot  herself 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


>  Sept.  27. 

Finascial. 

Lonbos.  — Consols,  92«;  U.  8.  1862.  92M:  do.  1867, 

»2. 

FBANKroBT.—  IJ.  8.  5-20’s,  1862, 93. 

Xbw  Yuuk.-(]oM,  114H;  i:.  8.  T's.  1881,  USX;  5-20‘l, 
1862,  lU.H;  do.  1867,  lUH. 

COMHIBCIAL. 

Livkbpuol.  — Cotton,  iiilddllns  uplnndi,  9Hd.;  red  win- 
tor  wheat,  11s.  Hd. 

Xbw  Yucx.  — Cotton,  iniUdlliii:  uplands,  l9Hc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  »l..'is  M  l.bU. 

CuiCAGO.  —  Sprini,’  wheat,  JhlMH  2So.  2). 


{^*  Applications  for  Advertising  Contracts 
In  Evekv  .-iATinDAT,  The  Atla.ntic  Mo.stblt,  The 
Nobtu  .Amecican  Review,  and  Ocb  Yocmg  Folks, 
except  in  Kew  York  City  should  be  addressed  to  GEO. 
W.  C.4RR,  124  Tremont  Street,  Uoston.  In  N’ew  York 
City  applications  should  be  made  to  L,£  GR.4ND 
URNEDICT.  Xu.  37  Park  How,  wbu  it  oar  Special 
.Adveitisinit  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

J.4MKS  R.  U8GOUI>  &  CO.,  FabUsben. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD 


Bept.  28. 

FlSAXClAL. 

Lokdox.  — Cons.da,»2>(;  U..S.  .V2U’s,  1862, 92M;  do.  1867, 
92. 

FDASKroBT.  — r.  S.  .V20’s,  1S62,  aix. 

X'EW  Yuuk.  — Cold,  IIIH;  1.  .s.  6's,  1881,  IIBX;  3-'20’s, 
1862,  ihX;  do.  1867,  114  4. 

CoHUEUCIAL. 

UvaarooL.  — Cotton,  middUiii;  iipbands,  9Xd.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  lU.  6<l. 

Kew  Yubk.—  4'otton,  inlddhni;  uplands,  19Hc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wlieat,  91.57  H  1.66. 

CaiCAQO.  — Spriiis  wheat,  9I.T9't  lKu2). 


I  Sept.  20. 
VlXANCUL. 


COXDOX.  — Consols,  F2X;  r.8.  S-'20’s,  1862,  92M;  do.  1867, 
92. 

Fbaskpobt.—  C.  8.  5-20’s,  1162,  ftBX. 

Kaw  Y0BK.-tloM.  114Hi  C.  8.  6’s,  1881,  IISX;  V2«’t, 
1862, 1154;  do.  1867,  114 ft. 

CUMHEKCIAL. 


Li  vaarooL.  —  Cotton,  nilddlInK  uplands,  BMd. 

Kew  Yubk.  — Cotton,  iniddllnK  uplands,  19He.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  91  bU@  1.65. 

CuiCACO.  — 8pi'lu6  wheat,  91.22*4  (Ko.  2). 


Sei>t.  30. 


Fixaxcial. 


Loxoox.- Consols,  92*4;  I'.S.  V’O’s,  1862,  92  K;  dc.  1867, 
92. 

Fbankfobt.  —  r.  8,  .5-20’s,  1862,  95. 

KKW.Yuus.-(lold,  1I4H;  1.'.  S.  6’s,  1881,  IISX;  5-'20’s, 
1862,  ll5H;  do.  1867.  114.*.. 

CuUMEliLTAL. 

Liveepool.  — Cotton,  miiblllii2  iiidanils,  «Hd. 

Kaw  York.  — Ctdton,  mlddhm.'  uplands,  ISHc,;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  91.65  @  1.69, 

Chicago.  — Hprina  wheat,  91.22  (No.  i). 


Oct.  2. 

Fixa.xcial. 

Loxdox.  —  Consols,  93;  V.  8.  S-20’s,  1862,  92t<;  do. 
1867,  92*4. 

KnAXKFoBl.  —  f.  8.  5-20’S,  1*62,  MX. 

-New  VoBX.-tlold,  1I4S:  I  ,S.  H’s,  1881.  118X;  5-‘>U’s, 
1862,  111;  do.  1867,  114.4. 


Cuhxkucial. 

Livebpool.  — Colton,  middhni;  uplands.  9Xd. 

Kew  Yubk.  — Cidtoii.  miiiiihiiL'  iijdatids,  19*4C, ;  rod  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  91.6S  to  1.72. 

Chicago.  — Sprm*  wheat,  9122 '5.  (Ku.  2), 


Oct.  3. 

Fi>AXClAL. 

Loxdox.  — Consols,  92;  I' .8.  5-20'8,  1862,  93;  do.  1867, 
92's. 

Kew  Yobk.  — todu.  114H;  r,.S.  6’s,  1881,  11814;  S-TO’s, 
1862,  111,  do.  1867,  114.4. 


Cuuuar.ciAL. 

Livekpoul.- Cidton,  luiddlini;  u;dands,  6Hd. 

Kew  Yubk.— Cotton,  imddlins' uplands, '20.4v.;  red  winter 
wheat,  $1.65  @  1.70. 

Chicago.  — Spnnii  wheat,  #1.204  (K'o.  2). 


—  A  shrewd  confectioner  in  Bangor  has 
taught  his  parrot  to  say  “  pretty  creature  ”  to 
every  lady  who  enters  the  shop,  and  his  busi¬ 
ness  Ls  rapidly  increasing. 

—  The  Now  York  Trihune  asks  a  conun¬ 
drum  :  “  Which  is  the  largest  room  in  the  city 
ofNetvYork'l  Answer.  The  room  for  im¬ 
provement  at  the  city  hall.” 

—  Old  Trotter  is  an  eccentric  genius  who 
drit'cs  the  first  stage  out  of  Fort  Kearney  west¬ 
ward,  and  whose  deeds  and  sayings  5vill,  in 
future,  beeoiue  historical.  The  following  is 
related  of  him :  One  day  lie  stopped  a  man  on 
the  road  5vho  drove  a  miserable  team  of  sick 
and  aged  little  mules,  with  the  ejaenlation : 
“  Look-a-here,  ]iilgrim !  1  know  a  man  that 
5vould  give  eight  hundred  dollars  if  he  could 
see  them  mules.”  “  Why,”  exclaimed  the 
man,  startled  hy  such  an  unexpected  prospirt 
of  luck,  “you  dtm’t  say  so!  Who  is  he?” 
“  lie’s  a  Uiiid  man  !  ”  said  Trotter;  “g’lang!” 

—  Recently  ttvo  persons  travelling  on  the 
road  to  Gotham  in  a  light  tvagon,  5vere  smoking 
cigars,  from  the  fire  of  which  some  straw  at 
the  bottom  ignited.  The  flames  soon  drov’c 
them  from  their  seats,  and  while  busy  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  fire,  a  countryman,  who  hail 
been  for  some  time  following  them  on  liorse- 
hack,  alighted  to  assist  them.  “  I  have  been 
watching  the  smoke  for  some  time,"  said  he. 
“  Why  then  did  you  not  give  us  notice? ”  ask¬ 
ed  the  travellers.  “Well,”  responded  the 
rustic,  “  there  are  so  many  new-fangled  notions, 
no5v-a-day*,  I  thought  you  wem  going  by 
steam." 


For  Irritation  of  the  Scalp,  apply  Bur¬ 
nett’s  Cocoaine  night  and  morning. 

To  Cure  a  Cocoh,  Colp  or  Sore  'fiiROAT, 
use  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 

“  There’s  Nothing  like  Leather  ;  ”  and 
when  5ve  say  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Dealers 
and  Manufacturers  make  the  AMERICAN 
HOUSE,  BOSTON,  their  headquarters,  wc 
only  pay  a  deserved  compliment  to  their  percep¬ 
tion  of  what  constitutes  a  really  good  hotel. 

The  Great  Panacea  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Sore  Throats,  Pulmonary  and  Kidney  troubles 
—  White  Pine  Compound  — is  fast  becoming 
a  Standard  Remedy,  for  the  above  complaints. 

Facts  For  The  Ladies.  Miss  Adelaide 
Perry,  Bloomington,  111.,  says :  We  have  had 
our  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  in  use  eleven 
years  ivithout  repairs,  and  it  runs  as  well  as 
the  day  it  was  nought.  Last  year  I  canted 
5vith  it  S485.85,  besides  doing  the  sewing  for  a 
family  of  eight  persons  and  considerable  other 
5vork. 


Publish  this  Week 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

<iF  lltiBEUT  llra.ss;  with  steel  Portrait  and  *  lUiis- 
tialions.  Dlaiiioml  EUitiuii.  Clutb,  haR'  ualf,  fUR 
ealt,  uiid  Turkey  antique. 

DEAS  ALFOm/S  NEW  TESTA^yENT 

(’oument.%i:y  ruK  Knclinm  RgADseSy  cuntaininK 
th«  .Miihorueil  Vvmioii.  witu  »  Reviied  RngUnh 
Veniiun;  with  all  the  >i«»w  Rea^lin^s  from  the  recttutlv* 
louiul  SINAJTIl*  w^ch  wm  dw- 

covereil  hy  PuNsTANTtNE  Ti»ciiEM>or.r  in  %  Convent 
on  3luunt  ><iiw*u:  idito.  cuntaniinK'  llargiiuU  Keteren* 
t'PM.  ami  a  CriiictU  and  K.xplanaiory  Coiuuienury, 
With  Mupi  of  the  J<iunieyin}ja  of  Our  L4>rd  and 
St.  I'aiil;  uml  an  Intiodm  iiou  Ui  each  btjok,  Eivin^un 
acciiunt  tif  the  uiitbondii{>.  uullienlicUy,  time  and 
place  of  wrinn;;,  Jiv,,  «kc,  forniiiii'  a  compact  lilliLI* 
CAL  LlliRAUY.  4  vub.  »vo.  Cloth,  $l(i.U0:  half 
calf,  fjb.W. 

DEAN  ALFORH’S  GREEK  TESTA- 

ilEXT,  wrilh  a  Critically  Revhied  Text ;  a  Digest  of 
various  Ruuliiigs;  yiargtnal  Uetereneea  to  Verbal  and 
liliisiuuie  i  Kige :  Protegottieiia  ;  and  a  copious, 
Ciiileal  and  K.\egprie:il  I'ouiineniary  in  English.  4 
tuK  8tu.  Cloth,  926.66;  hair  calf,  $42.69. 


Uy  OLIVEK  OPTIC. 
CRISGLE  ASH  CROSSTREE ;  or,  the 

Sea  Swuslies  ol'  a  Stulor.  ISnio.  lUusiraUMl.  #1.25. 

THE  OSWARU  ASH  UPWARU 
SERlE.'i. 

4  volumes  (boxed).  Per  vol.,  $1.15. 

1.  FIELD  AND  FURE8T;  or.  The  Fortunts  of  a 

Foiindhiig. 

2.  PLANE  and  PLANK;  or.  The  511sba|Mofa 

Aleehanie. 

3.  DESK  AND  DEBIT:  or,  Tbe  Catastropblei of  a 

chnk. 

4.  CUIKCLE  AND  CR08STBEE;  or.  The  Sea 

bw  aabea  of  a  Sailor. 


THE  CHILDRES’S  ALBUM  of  Patty 

Pictures,  with  Short  Stories.  By  VacLK  4oiis. 
5Vith  aliout  '266  TUIl-puga  Ulustratious.  4lu.  liand- 
soinely  bound.  #l.i5, 

THE  CHILHRES’S  SUSDAY  ALBU.V. 

By  tbe  Author  of  a  ’’  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Siinbeiuu,’* 
Ac.,  Ac.,  with  upwards  of  150  lUusliatlolu.  4lo. 
Elegantly  hound.  #1.75. 


By  Prof.  .TA-MES  DeMILEE. 
FIRE  IS  THE  WOOHS.  Bei  g  the  fourth 

volume  uf  "  Tlie  B.  0.  W,  C.  Stories.”  luuiu.  Cloth, 
#1.56. 

THE  B.  0.  W.  C.  STORIES.  4  volumes. 

lUostrated.  Per.  vol.,  #1.56. 

THE  B.  O.  W.  C. 

THE  BOYS  OF  ORAK'D  PBE  SCHOOL. 

LOST  IK  THE  FOG. 

FIRE  IK  THE  WOODS. 


By  EIsIJA.H  KELLOGG. 
THE  SPARK  OF  GESIUS;  or.  The 

College  Lite  of  James  Traftvn.  Ibnio.  lU.  #1.25. 


Hold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  sad  sent  by 
moil,  post-paid,  on  receipt  ut  price. 


LFP.  &  SHEPARD,  Publiahers,  Boston. 
LEE,  8HEFAS0,  to  OILUNOHAM, 
NRW  VOHK. 


THE  SONG  OAEDEN. 

Annual  Sale  40,000  Coplcsi. 

A  i«rie4  of  3Iuidc  Booki  adapted  tu  8chuoU  uf  all 
grodea.  Each  Book  complete  in  iuolf 

By  Dr.  LOWELL  MASON. 

THK  80NG  GARDEN.  PirU  Boot.  Fur  begin- 
neia,  with  a  variety  of  easy  and  pleoaing  aunga  .  .  .  30c. 

THE  SONG  G.4RDEN.  Setond  Buok.  In  addi¬ 
tion  tu  a  practical  course  of  InstrncUun,  it  contains  a 

a  choice  coUecUon  of  School  Uualc . 80c. 

THE  BONG  GARDEN.  Third  Bout.  Betides 
a  treatise  on  V’ucal  Culture  with  Illustrations,  Exercises, 
Solfeggi,  Ac.,  It  contains  Kew  Klusic  adapted  to  High 

Schools,  Seminaries,  Ac . 311.00 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  ft  CO..  Boaton. 
C.  H.  PITSON  ft  CO.,  New  York. 

For  Musical  Societies. 


THE  S.4RB.4TH  GUE.ST,  Pries  SI  CO 

A  flne  coUectIun  of  .VKTHEMS  by  L.  0.  Emersua 
and  J.  H.  Morey. 


THE  GREETING.  Price  SI  SO 

An  excellent  Glee  Book,  by  L.  0.  Emerson. 

.511  the  0R.5T0KI08,  all  tbe  Standard  M.V88E8,  a  large 
list  of  closaical  and  of  easy  CAKT.A'TAS,  and  numbem  uf 
GLEE  BUOK8  and  of  CHURCH  MUSIC  BUCKS. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

Published  by 

OLIVER  DITSON  ft  CO..  Boaton. 

C.  H.  DITSON  ft  CO.,  New  York. 


iMAGIC 


FOR  THE  P.4RLOR.  Send 
stamp  fur  a  Pnce-List.  HAK’I'Z 
MAGIC  REI’OSITUBY,  743  IHuad- 
way,  Kew  York. 


SALMON-FISHING  AT  LOUGH  CORRIB.  GALWAY, 


THE  CmCAGO  FIBB 
■^IIE  fire  which  devastated  Chieaj^  in  th® 
twenty-four  hoiirs  after  ten  o’clock  on 
rhe  night  of  the  eighth  of  October  is  with- 
mt  a  parallel  in  modern  times.  It  broka 
)ut  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Western 
Division,  raged  terribly  all  night  and  through 
he  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  and  bai¬ 
led  every  effort  made  to  stay  its  progress, 
hough  the  fire  department  and  thousands 
)f  citizens  labored  with  almost  superhuman 
;!xertions.  The  section  in  which  it  began 
was  largely  built  with  wootl,  and  this  fact 
had  something  to  do  with  the  destructivc- 
less  of  the  fire.  The  severe  gale  of  wind 
vhich  swept  over  the  city  from  first  to  last, 
was  tlie  chief  cause,  however,  of  the  unex- 
I  inpled  ferocity  of  the  flames. 

All  the  public  buildings,  all  the  places  of 
I  musement,  all  the  principal  retail  and 
I  holesale  houses,  all  but  two  of  the  banks, 

'  11  the  insurance  offices,  all  the  railway  st,”- 
ions  and  offices,  the  city  hall  and  court- 
lonse,  all  the  newspaper  offices,  aU  tha 
irincipal  hotels,  all  'he  printing  and  bo«  k- 
elling  establishments,  all  the  brokers’  an  I 
eal-estate  offices,  nearly  all  the  grain  ele¬ 
vators,  more  than  half  the  lumber  vards,  a  d 
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1.  Post-office  and  Custom  nonse^k 

2.  Board  of  Trade. 

3.  Crosfiy  Opera  House. 

4.  Sherman  House. 

5.  Treraont  ** 

6.  Palmer  " 

7.  Briggs  ** 

8.  New  Pacific  Ilot.  l. 

9.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Officsk 
to.  Cliicago  Tribune. 

11.  Chicago  Evening  JoumaL 

12.  Where  the  Fire  began. 

13.  Bookst-llers’  Row. 

14.  Field,  Letter  &  Co.,  Dry  Goods. 

15.  Furwell  Hall. 

16.  Pittsburgh  i  Ft.  Wayne  Pass.  Depot 

17.  Chicago  &  Alton  Freight  Depot. 

18.  Rev.  Rob»  rt  Collver’s  Church, 

19.  Lincoln  Park. 
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